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CHAPTER I. 

THi; LAND OK THE ITVE RIVERS. 

1. The Punjab with the Indian States included in 
The Punjab bouiidaries and the Baloch trans-lTont- 

ier covers an area of about 137, OUO square 
miles, or 86 million acres, which is considerably greater 
than that of the United Kingdom (77 million acres). Ex- 
cluding the States within its' borders the area is 60 million 
acres, or rather more than the area of Great Britain (56 
million acres). The population in 1921 was 25 million (or 
excluding the States 20^ million). Together w'ith the 
North-West Frontier Province and Kashmir, whidi lies to 
its north, it occupies the extreme north-western corner of 
the Indian Empire, and, with the exception of that province 
and of the recently constituted Delhi Province, comprises 
all of British India north of Sind and Rajputana and west 
of the river Jumna. Stretching northwards up to and 
beyond the great peaks of the Central Himalayas, 
pd embracing the Tibetan valleys of Lahiil and Spiti, 
It includes in its eastern districts a portion of Hindustan, 
and on its southern border it encroaches upon the great 
praties of Rajputana. while its trans-Indus district 
ot Dera Ghazi Khan contains a race whose history 
and traditions are connected with Baluchistan rather than 
with the Punjab. Indeed, the diversity which marks the 
physical and geographical aspects of the province is no less 
characteristic of the races which inhabit it. of their origin 
language, beliefs, customs and social structure. 

2. Occupying the angle where the Himalayas which 

peninsula to the north meet the 
poiiticti import- which bound it on the west, and 

anw of the Pud jib. IVHig between Hindustan and the passes by 

fVr.f * • the great Asian 

possible, the Punjab and the North-West 

wWph gateway of that Empire of 

Ari«n I portion to be won. The great 

swarms which in successive waves of 
migration left their and plateaus for the fruitful plains 
Of India, the conquering armies of Alexander, the peaceful 

the sacred scriptures of their 
laith the Musalman invaders who came to found one of the 

greatest Muhammadan Empires the world has ever seen, the 
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the land of the five rivers. 

devastatin'^ hordes led successively by Mahmud, Taimur 

Nadir Shah, and Ahmad Shah the armies 

Humavun,— all alike entered India across the wide plains 

of the' five rivers from which the Provinc^ takes its nam^ 

The great central watershed which constitutes 

portion of the Punjab has ever been the battle-field of 

It was in prehistoric times the scene of that conflict which, 

described in the Mahabharat, forms the mam incident of one 

of the oldest epics in existence ; 
nessed the struggles which first gave India to 
madans. which in turn transferred the Empire of Hin^is- 
tan from the Eodi to the Mughal dynasty and f^om ^he Mu- 
chals to the Mahrattas. which shook the poiver Mah 

?attaa at Panipat, which finally crushed it at Delhi and 
made the British masters of Northern India, and which sav- 
ed the Empire in the terrible outbreak of 1B57. 

3. The Province is completely landlocked. Its rivers 

‘▼ive no access to the sea, not being navi- 
gable for even medium-sized craft. It 
suffers from the further disadvantage of 
•io"- being liounded on three sides by countries 

\u.\i offer no markets for its products. The Province, in 
fact represents a densely populated peninsula thrust north- 
westward into a verv 'sparsely populated area. On the 
north lie the North-Wosi Frontier Province. Kashmir 
Ladakh and Tibet and beyond these again the descTts of 
Turkestan On the west are Afghanistan and Baluchistan 
and bevond these TVrsia. On the south lie Bikaner and 
Raipuiana. comparatively sparsely populated and unde- 
veloped In all these countries there is not the number or 
eDDsumers required to make them valuable markets for 
Puniab produce. With them there will not. for many years, 
be any great volume of trade. On the east, the Dnited 
Provinces present a rich market ; but the two areas arc so 
similar in soil, climate and people, that they produce similar 
^commodities, and so compote with each other for customers. 

■ ^ The geographical position of the Punjab has had, 
.. ..... alid must continue to have, very far-reach- 

ing consequences. Its corner position, 
mio. amidst comparative deserts, deprives its 

people of the opportunity, so valuable to England, of ac- 
quiring wealth as the middlemen of a through trade across 
its frontiers. Prior to the advent of the railway, such trade 
&s existed was almast confined to Afghanistan and Central 



GEOLOGY. 


Asia but It was never of great value or volume and 
iias shown little, if any, capacity for expansion. There was 
practicaUy no trade of importance with Bombay and very 

Province who pro- 

ceded the British were not great road builders ; stone meUal- 

ling was practically unknown ; the great rivers were nn- 

bridged ; organised transport facilities did not exist. In 

time of plenty gram was so cheap as to be almost unsaleable 

^ surplus; in time of scarcity 

fion re3 imported from distant places and starva- 

tion resulted. Lven now, the rivers impose serious obstacles 

^HprUl i and no con- 

siderable tr^c adopts this method . On the west, the Indus 

in ^n^rm f ^^re jlifficult barrier. For several months 

5. The Province presents a great variety of sceneri 
SS- ti’oni the snow peaks and glaciers of the Up- 

sand in the Himalayas to the deserts of shifting 

^ the bind-Sagar Doab and Bahawalpur. But the 
characteristic scenery of the Punjab is that of the plains ' 
hpf *^^®,^®°trast between their luxuriant f^reen appearance 

trikTn^ Th‘’^ rrh brownTftePr'^ itrort 

formatfon ® P’®'”" of alluvial 

of the hn I, ■ m r unknown save at the immediate foot 
Ot tlie hills , micaceous river sand is to be found evervYvhere 

at varying depths ; and the only mineral is ^ P 

n“ear " of lime-stone)"^ and even ta w'dLp’- 

'Yu'* unknown, and the quality is chiefly de- 
sent But where rocks crop out the geology is interest n<T 

pV^t Thhl7lT^T^^^. the" e arT"e": 

iJplnn ♦ and metamorphosed rocks which 

belong to the most ancient formations in India The Salt 

Range again contains notable records of three distinct eras 

bed^s of rock^Jalt" whi h” “’"’f .‘'O" with the well-known 
^ rock-salt which are being extensively mined at 

in'r^; fossiliferous formations 

f Cambrian system of Europe. A younger 
-'.vstem of rocks, which were found in the latter part of th» 

b2 
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THE LAND OF THE FIVE RIVERS. 


Carl)oniterous period, coiilaiii a boulder bed, apparently 
of glcU'iiil orij^in. abt)vc which are to be lound the coal- 
treasurcs of tlie Salt Range. The still younger lertiary 
formations are interesting from the relics of gigantic ex- 
tinct monsters wliich have been found therein. Ihe 
Himalavas illustrate, in a smcessioii of fossiliferous beds, 
the liistorv of the great inland sea of tlie letliys. wliich 
once covered the central jiarts of Asia and Europe, one of 
its shi'unken relics being the present Mediterranean Sejp 
The uplift of tliese vast mountain masses took place at a 
geologically rei-ent <laliv 


tl. The 

\]tv I'uiijitli 


climate of 

hv tludr 
% 

existence 


to the north and west. 


the I’unjab plains is determined 
distance fi'om tlie sea and the 
of formidable mountain barriers 
'riie factor of elevation makes the 


climate of tlie Himalayan iracUs very dih'erent from that 
of plains. Still more striking is the contrast between the 
Indian Himalayan climate and the Central Asian Trans- 
Hiinalayan climate ofSpiti, Laluil and Ladakh. The 
distribution of piessiiie in India, determined mainly by 
change of temperature, and itself determining the 
direction of the wimis and the character of the weather, is 
showTi graphically in the accompanying maps {figs. 1, 2). 
The winter or north-east monsoon does not ]>enetratc into 
tlie Ihinjah. where light westerly and nortlierly winds pre- 
vail during the cold season. What rain is received is due 
to land .storms originating beyond the western frontier. 
The i»ranch of the summer nr south-west monsoon which 
ciiiefly afTects the Punjab is that which blows up the Bay 
of Bengal. The rain clouds .striking the Eastern Himalaya 
are deflected to the west and forced up the Gangetic plains 
hv soutli-easterly winds. The lower ranges of the Punjab 
Himalayas receive in this way very heavy dowmpours. 
Tlie rain extends into the plains, but exhausts itself and 
dies away pretty rapidly to the south and west. The 
Bombay hranoli of the monsoon mostly spends itself on the 
Gliats and in the T)eccan. But a part of it penetrates from 
time to time to the south-east Punjab, and, if it is sucked 
into the Bay current, the result is widespread rain. The 
-•Punjab is subject to extremes of. -cold. and heat. During 
the winter the disturbances from the west whielfpass across 
the Province are as a rule preceded by a rapid rise of tem- 
perature and succeeded by a large fall, and from time to time 
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temperatures several degrees below freezing point are record- 
ed even in the plains. In the summer, which lasts from April 
to the end of June, hot dry winds prevail in the afternoon 
and in May and June temperatures from 110 to 120 degrees 
are recorded. The intensity of heat is relieved at in- 
tervals by the occuiTence of a series of duststorms and tliund- 
erstorms which are sometimes accompanied with rain. 
During the monsoon season the heat, although comparatively 
mild on rainy days, is still intense during the breaUs in the 
rains. It begins to moderate.about the middle of Septem- 
ber and from the beginning of October though the days 
arestillhot, thenightsare fairly cool. The months October, 
November and the greater part of December, during which 
weather is generally dry and temperature is falling rapid- 
ly. form in fact the most pleasant part of the year in the 
Punjab. Within the hills the seasons and their changes are 
similar, though of course the heal is much more moderate 
and the cold considerably more severe. 
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Pvnjah : TeviperaUires. 
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CHAPTER II. 


HlbTORJCAL OUTLINE. 


The reign of Antoninus is marked by Dk* advantage of furni^Ling ver) fevs 
materials for Listory, uhicli is iiideed Httlo nioro tlian the regjslcr of iLe crones, follies 
and miifortuDcs of maokiud/* Decline and Fall of tljc Homan Kuipiro (in)* 

7. The geographical position of the Punjab has 

determined its history {para. 2). The 
The^ Moghul Em- line of Aryan advance was probably 
J*'”- through Kashmir, Chamba, and Kangra ; 

but the later conquerors generally followed the well-known 
route through the Khaiber pass. Avoiding the desert area 
to the south they skirted the Himalaya till they reached the 
» Jumna, which they followed as far as Delhi, along the line 
of the present Grand Trunk Road. Centrally situated ; near 
the frontier, but not too near ; in touch with the rich plains 
of Hindustan ; with stone from the Delhi ridge available for 
building purposes, and well water near the surface; Delhi, 
even in Hindu times, achieved political importance: and 
IPanipat, on the line of invasion within convenient strik- 
I ing distance from Delhi, was the scene of many a battle for 
I supremacy. The Muhammadan invaders were quick to ap- 
preciate the advantages of Delhi, and under successive 
dynasties it began to acquire an imperial character. It 
was the capital of the Moghul Empire, which, under the 
tolerant rule of Akbar and his successors, seemed at one 
time destined to achieve Indian unity- Included in the 
Moghul suhahs of Lahore, Multan, and Delhi the Punjab 
enjoyed a long period of comparative peace. But the re- 
j ligious bigotry and unbridled ambition of Anrangzeb led 
to a reaction against this centralising tendency. Hindn- 
jg m became mil itont. The Mahrattas in the south, ana 
the Rajputs an^Tats further north grew les.s and less easy 
to control. In the closing years of Aurangzeb’s reign signs 
were already visible that the downfall of the oinpire wa.*! 
not fp distant, and the century after his death in 1707 saw 
the rise of a new power in the Punjab. 

8. This power was the Sikhs, originally a purely re- 

The sfthf ligious sect, founded by Baba Nanak, who 

was bom near I,aliore in the latter half of 
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the fifteenth century. He preached a pure form of ni^o 
theism, wliiel) was eagerlv accepted by the peasantry of his 
neiglibourhood. lie maintained that devotion was due to 
God. hut that forms were immaterial, and that Hindu and 
Muliammadan worsliips were the same in the sight of the 
Deity. His tem'ts were handed down by a succession of 
Gurus or spiritual leaders, under whom the new doctrine 
made steady but peaceful progress. Ram Das. the fourth' 
Guru, obtauied from Akbar a grant of land on the spot now 
occupied bv tlie citv of Amritsar, the metropolis of the Sikh 
faitli Here he dug a holy tank, and commenced the erec- 
tion of a temple in its midst. His son and successor. 

Mai complete<l the temple, and by his wealth and the m- 
rrease it» flu* numbers of his sect excited the jealousy of the 
■Mo' hul Government. Becoming involved m a quarrel with 
the' imperial Governor of Lahore. Arjun was imprisoned in 
that city where he died, his followers aFseitmg that he had 
been crnellv put to death ‘This act of tsTanny.’ writes 
Klphiiistx^ne. ‘ changed the Sikhs from inoffensive quieUst? 
into fanatical warriois.’ Thev toolc up arms under Har 
Ooviml. the son of their martyred pontiff, who inspired them 
with hisovn spirit of revenge and of hatred to their oppres- 
sors. 

9. The first half of the 18th century was one of un- 
usual turmoil even for India; and as has 
Miiiiorv .rjTMMtft. wlieii figlitiiig is goittg 

tionot tiir Piki.v Mil. the I’uiijah was in the very heart of the 

fray. As the century opened, the Sikhs, rapidly growing 
into importance as a 'military organisation, but as yet pos- 
sessed of no national spirit to restrain their excesses, thirst- 
ed for revenge for the perseeutions of the bigoted Aurnng- 
zeh and for the murder of the helpless family of their great 
Giirn Govind Tliov were prompt to profit by the dissen- 
sions which followed on the death of Bahadur Shah, the last 
Moghul Bmperor to preserve anv relics of the authority of 
his ancestors. Thev ravaged the whole eastern portion of 
the Brovince from the .Tiimna to the Sutlej, and laid the 
northern and central tracts under contribution. The in- 
vasion of the great Persian freebooter Nadir Shah followed 
close upon their punishment, and swept like a wave of death 
ihronrrh the Pnniah mvan-lpfr nnd destroying all that lav 
in its course. And the first half of the century wfts fitly 
closed hr the famines of 1759 nnd 1759. 
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10. The latter half of the same century witnessed > ne 
stru^t^if bctHvoh continuous struggle between the Mahraiias 
tiie s.kh., A.fgbaii> in tliG cast, the Durranis in the west, 
and .Maiiratia^. Siklis iu the ceiUi’e, foi’ the pos- 

session of the Punjab plains, varied only by the rise and 
fall of petty marauding chiefs of every country under an 
Indian heaven, Rajputs, Moghuls, Jats, Biloches, 
Pathans, even iTenchiuen and hnglishineii, who saw in the 
decay of the Moghul Empire and the universal anarchy 
which prevailed, an opportunity to rise to power and lo 
amass wealth by war and rapine. Eight times within t\Yice 
as many years did Ahmad Shah invade the Punjab ; eight 
times had he to fight his way through the Sikh armies which 
sprang up on his path like Jason’s foes ; eight times was 
his departure from the Province the signal for the Sikhs 
and Mahrattas to fly at each other's throats ; until evtui he 
gave up the struggle in despair, and left the Sikh mi^is to 
extend their conquests, always by hard fighting, till they 
were masters of the whole of the Pun jab from the Jumna to 
the Indus and from Kangra and Jammu to Hansi and Mul- 
tan; and, having won them, tO(|uaiTel over their jiossessions. 
The desolation which Ahmad Shah’s army carried in its 
route is expressed by the saying still cun-enl ihrouglunit the 
Punjab: ‘What one eats and drinks is one’s own; 
the rest is Ahmad Shah’s.' niiring the intervals bet- 
ween his incursions the Mahrattas overran the country and 
took Multan and Lahore, and were presently followed 
by the Bhangi Sikhs “ whose raids and cruelty lived long in 
the memory of the peasants of Muzaffargarh . ’ ’ Meanwhile, 

‘ various men of influence made thcm.seives independent, and 
exercised all the privileges of independent rnlcr.s as regards 
fighting with each other, and robbing and murdering those 
weaker than themselves. Might was the only test of right, 
and in the absence of any general controlling authoi’itv the 
country became a prey to the ambitjon of rival chiefs strug- 
gling for supremacy.’ The history of the Punjab during 
these terrible fifty years is one continuous storv of war and 
bloodshed. The whole Province was in arms, Almost 
every considerable village or small town had its local chief- 
with a hand of followers readv to fight for plunder or power ; 
and the incessant turmoil in which these gentry kent the 
country was interrupted onlv when thev united against a 
common enemy from without. 
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11. In the midst of all this misery came the ‘ great 
Ti,o uT.:.! fnii.iii. famine,’ as the people call it, of 1783. In 

the east of the Punjab “ the country was 
depopulated, the peasants abandoning their villages and dy- 
ing in thousands of disease and want ; the country swarmed 
with bands of thieves and highway robbers, and the state 
of anartliy was almost inconceivable. In the fertile and 
populous central districts ‘ wheat sold at from 1^ to 2^ seers 
for the rupee, tlie people fled to Hindustan, Kaslimir and 
Poshawar, the seeds of the acacia and the cotton plant were 
greedily devoured, so many <lied of starvation that bodies 
were thrown into the wells unburied, mothers cast their 
children into the rivers, and even cannibalism is said to have 
been resorted to. The cattle nearly all died, or were eaten 
up bv the starving Muhammadans. Many ruins of old vil- 
lages are traceable to this famine ; and stories are still told 
of the extraordinary friendships which grew up among the 
survivors, who clung together, sharing with e.ach other 
everything available as food. The famine was followed by 
great mortality from fever and ague, and a large propor- 
tion of those who had escaped starvation fell victim to dis- 
ease.’ Kvcn in Hazara, which escaped unto\iched by the 
inanv droughts which have since devnsted the Punjab, ‘ this 
famine fell with terrible severity. Grain sold at 3^ to 4^ 
peers per rnjiee. and was not to be had even at that price 
when the famine was at its height j and popular accounts 
describe the district as nearly depopulated.* 

12. 'I'lie anarchy which followed everywhere on the 

dissolution of the Moghul Empire inspired 
u.rBrHi.ii several attempts to revivify it. Under the 
i^wrr II. n 1 %. leadership of the great Sindhin, the Mah- 

rattas tried to nin it as a going concern ; but their defeat 
by Nadir Shah at Panipat paralysed their power, and left 
the British the only efTective political force in India . With 
their subsequent victories over the Mahrattas and the acqui- 
silion of Delhi, the British seemed marked out as. the succes- 
.sors of the Moghuls ; and found themselves face to face with 
the newlv risen Sikh power in the Punjab. 

13 By this time the Sikh religion had come to present 
„. , f ,, f verv different features from those of Baba 

Ranjit sinffV* Nauak’s peaceful theocracy. It had grown 
KinRjoo. ^ military orpnization, divided 

among several tnisls or confederacies, with a common meet- 
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mg place at the holy city of Amritsar. The MoMiuls had 
nominaUy ceded the Punjab to Ahmad Shah; but the Dur- 
rani kings never really extended their rule to the eastern 
portion, where the Silvhs established their authority not 
long after 1763. The Afghan revolution in 1809 facili- 
tated the rise of Ranjit Singh, a Sikh adventurer, wlio 
had obtained a grant of Lahore from Zanian Shah, the Dur- 
rani ruler of Kabul, in 1799. Gradually this able chieftain 
spread his power over the greater part of the Punjab, and 
even as early as 1808 began to attack the small Sikh princi- 
palities on the east or left bank of the Sutlej . These sought 
the protection of the British, now masters of the North- 
Western Provinces (as the present United Provinces were 
^en called), with a protectorate over the royal familv of 
Delhi ; and an agreement was effected in 1809 by which 
Ranjit Singh engaged to preserve friendship with the 
Briti.sh Government, and not encroach on the left bank of 
the Sutlej, on condition of his sovereignty being recognized 
over all his conquests north of that rivei*. Tliis treaty he 
scrupulously respected till the close of his life. In 1818 
Ranjit Singh stormed Multan, and extended his dominions 
to the extreme south of the Punjab : and in the same year he 
crossed the Indus, and conquered Peshawar, to which short- 
ly after he added the Derajat. the southern jV)rtion of the 

present Frontier Province, as well as Kashmir. He had 

thus succeeded during his own lifetime in bui]<ling up a 
splendid power, embracing almost the whole of the present 
Punjab, Frontier Province, and Kashmir. But the power 
which he had erected with such laborious statesmanship was 
rapidly dissipated by his successors. Six years of nnarchv 
were terminated by two hloody wars with the British, and 
so the Piinjah passed under English rule. 

14. By the treaty of Anjangaon, dated December, 
Brituh ipiicrt of 30th, 1803, between the British Government 
Dcihr'” Daulat Rao Sindhia, the latter had 

ceded to the British all his ‘ forts, terri- 
tories, rights and interests ’ in the countries north of the 
Jumna. This involved also the abandonment of his inter- 
ests in the territory to the north of Delhi, west of the Jum- 
na. The country in question was at that time in a state of 
anarchy. With the decay of tjie Moghul power the area 
between the Jumna and the Sutlej had become a prey to 
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three eontendiiig foives. On tlie west in Hbattiaua the 
Bhattis, under their leaders Bahadur Ivlian of Fatehabad 
and Zahita Iviian of iSirsa, were able to maintain some sem- 
hlaiKc of rule. But in the south the more peaceable in- 
habitants had been overrun by the Mahrattas and their ad- 
herents, who ruled eaeli for hijuself such amount of terri- 
tory as his sword could control. Towards the Sutlej a simi- 
lar state of nlVairs was created by irruptions of Sikhs from 
the north. The result was constant turmoil ; rulers rose 
and tell, states appeared and disappeared ; wliile the peo- 
ple of tlio country were prostrate 1 ofore the invaders against 
'\linm fiiev could olVor uo resistaiHO. 


lo rpini tin* tleleal of tlie Mal»ratlas the policy 

i ;,. 1 ii,ii f a<!opted l)y the British Gtwernment was to 

make the .Jumna the limit of British terri- 
tory and to interpose between that lx)rder and the northern 
powers a buffer of semi-independent states in the ceded terri- 
tory. A Kesident was appointed in Delhi to keej) the peace 
of the border land, interfering as little tus possible in the 
administration of the country. The existing rulers were 
maintained in their possessions, and. if in any case no 
olaimant cotdd he found, the estate was made over by grant 
and assigumejil oi’ in farm to some deserving soldier or 
neiglibouring chief. The still existing Native States of 
Pntnudi Dujaua. and T.oharu date from this period. Ex- 
cept in the iinmediate vicinity of Delhi itself direct admin- 
istration was sedulouslv avoided. 

% 


B). rhe p»)li( V of hnlfer States was seriously endanger- 
i .Mti. <u l^y the encroachments of Maharaja Ran- 
snti.jsiki, jjt, Singh south of the Sutlej, and the Bri- 
tish Government viewed with apprehension the advance of 
the powerful Lahore ruler towards the British frontier. 
Some of the Sikh invaders in the country south of the Sutlej 
had before 1803 become fetidatories of Sindhia, and they 
naturally came under the British suzerainty ; but the majo- 
rity w'cre still o\itside the scope of British superintendence. 
An appeal to the British by these cis-Sutlej Chiefs in 1808 
was gladly entertained, and by the treaty of Amritsar, 
signed in April 1800, Ranjit Singh resigned all design upon 
the eis-Sutlej States, which the British Government under- 
took to keep intact under its protection, reserving solely the 
ri'dil to escheats 
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17. The raids of the Bhatti chiefs from the west, wliere 

Rediictioo uf they still luaiiitaiiied their iiidepeiideiiee 
Bi^ttiaun. ijad by 1810 become intolerable, and in thaL 

year BaJiadur Khan was defeated and Fatehabad annexed; 
the defeat of Zabita Khan following in 1818. No efl'ort 
was made to administer the country which was practically 
left to itself, and encroachments by the Chief of Patiala sub- 
sequently became the subject of a long protracted dispute. 

18. The defeat of the Gurkhas by General Ochterlony 

A.. .... brought under British control the 

I lut 10 II ». area south of the Sutlej, which they had 
overrun. The jmlicy adopted was the same as in the 
plains. The hill territories were made over to such 
chiefs as could substantiate anv claim to having ruled 
m the hills before the advent of the Gurkhas, and the States 
BO established were placed under an Assistant to the Dellii 
Kesident stationed at Subathu. In the hills this system 
proved permanent, and the Simla Hill States remain to-dav 
substantially as originally establislied. 

19. In the plains it was different. The chiefs estab- 

li.shed were themselves conquerors and of no 

u cr late*. jQjjg standing. It soon became apj)areiit 

that the policy adopted must fail. The turbulence of the 
many chieftains and the impossibility of stopping the 
kaleidoscope at the point it had reached in 1803 made it 
hopeless to attempt to secure a settled administration on the 
desired lines. The treaty with the cis-Sutlej Sikhs was 
faithfully observed, though it involved the recognition as 
rulers of chiefs of individual villagCvS or even of confedera- 
cies of Sikh horsemen holding villages in shares amounting 
in some cases to no more than one-twentieth of a .single 
village, and only escheats came under direct administra- 
tion. In the Delhi Territory confi.scations for mismanage- 
ment and resumptions on the death of the original grantee 
very gradually brought to an end the unsatisfactory condi 
tions prevailing, A summary settlement of the land rev- 
enue was carried out in each such case aud law and order 
introduced. 

20 Direct control in the Delhi Territory was exer- 
A. Ai cised at first bv the Resident at Delhi, but 
Omni- the Constantly increasing area to l>e admiu 
“*r istered led in 1819 to the formation of four 

“ divi.sions ” under Principal Assistant 
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Commissioners, who exercised executive control under the 
orders of tiie liesideiu. These four ■divisions” were the be- 
ginnings of the present districts of Delhi, Kohtak, Gurgaon 
and Hissar. Panipat (now Karnal) was separately estab- 
lished in 1824, and in 1832 these five districts were brought 
under the Regulations {para. 69) and included in the 
North-Western Provinces, witli which tltey remained for 26 
years. One of the results of this development of the ad- 
ministration was the closer attention paid to affairs in 
Rhattiana. After a long boundary contention with Patiala 
the Britisli (jovernmcrjt asserted its supremacy over the 
country upon wliieh emroaehinent had been made, 
and a separate district of Bhattiana was established about 
1837, subsequently becoming part of the later Sirsa district. 
These six districts were grouped for administrative purposes 
into tlie Delhi and llissar divisions and wei’e in due course 
put under regular settlement. 


21 Meanwhile political control over the Sikh States 
Til.' . * j 'vas exercised until 1840 by the British re- 

presentative at Delhi and his Assistants, 
who were also responsible for the administration of the terri- 
tories which lapsed in default of heirs. In 1840 an Agent 
to the Governor-General was appointed for the North-West 
Frontier with head-quarters at Ambala, and in 1842 the 
administration of the lapsed territories also w’as transferred 
to him. At the end of 1846 in consequence of their miscon- 
duct (luring the First Sikh War the most flagrant offenders 
among the defaulting States were punished by confiscation 
and the remainder were deprived of their police jurisdiction 
and of their right to levy customs and tran.sit dues, while the 
obligation to furnish troops was commuted for a money pay- 
ment. Nine Chiefs only were exempted from this arrange- 
ment and allowed to retain full powers. Of the.se, Patiala, 
Nabha. Jind. Maler Kotla. Faridkot and Kalsin still sur- 
vive. but Dinlgnrli lapsed in 1852, Raikot in 1854, and 
Mnmdot was annexed in 1855 in consequence of the miscon- 
duct of the Nnwab. The head-quarters of the Agent to 
the Governor-General were transferred to Lahore, where 
he was ontnistccl with the duty of reorganising the shattered 
government of the Punjab, and a Commissioner of the cis- 
Sutlej States was appointed at Ambala. Districts were 
formed at the same time at Thanesar. Ludhiana, Ferozepore 
and Ambala out of the lapsed and confiscated territories. 
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22. A further consequence of the First Sikh War was 
IS 40 . fke cession by the Lahore Government of tlie 

Advance to the area between the Sutlej and Beas in the 

” ’ plains and of Chainba and Kashmir in the 

hills. The policy which endeavoured to maintain buffer 
States had been abandoned. The ceded territories became 
the districts of Jullundur, Hoshiarpur and Kangra under a 
Commissioner of the trans-Sutlej States at Jullundur. while 
the Chief of Kapurthala was maintained in independent 
possession of hie estates in the newly ceded area. In the hills 
their possessions were secured to the Chiefs of Mandi and 
Suket. Chamba, which was at first given to Kashmir, was 
declared independent in 1848. The Kangra State had for 
some twenty years been in the possession of the Sikhs and in 
consequence became, as stated , a British district. The Com- 
missioners, cis- and trans-Sutlej, were for two years placed 
directly under the Supreme Government, but in 1 848 became 
subordinate toihe Resident at Lahore. 

23. It was speedily found that the position of the 

States, which had been deprived of police 

Fina/^ rtwrvtion jurisdiction, was an imiiossible one and in 
of cu-snUej di^- 1849, aftCF the conquest of the Punjab, the 
■ British Government assumed complete con- 

trol, except in the case of the States which had been allowed 
to retain full powers. The villages were sliorlly afterwards 
brought under settlement, and the revenue assessed in cash. 
The position of the chiefs and of the communities of horse- 
men (known as pattidars) now' became that of ordinary 
jagirdarft or assignees of the revenue demand 

24. On the conclu.^ion of the Second Sikh War the an- 

18 - 19 . nexation of the Punjab was proclaimed on 

Anneittion of tho March 29th. 1849, and a Board of Adminis- 
rnnjai) i.ro|.or. tratioH appointed consisting of three mem- 
bers, who, although acting jointly in matters of im])ortance, 
each took special charge of one of the functions of the Board 
— political, revenue and judicial. The districts were placed 
in charge of Deputy Commi.ssioners. who were provided with 
a staff of covenanted Assistant Commissioners and uncqve- 
nanted Extra Assistant Commissioners The districts 
again were divided into tahsils or sub-divisions for the 
collection of revenue ; and into police circles. The Board 
was entrusted with plenary authority to control and super- 
vise all departments. The Commissioners were Superin- 
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tendeiits of rweiiue and police, and exercised the civil ap- 
pellate and llic criminal original jamersot' a Sessions Judge. 
The Deputy Commissioners were given subordinate civil, 
criminal and hscal j)o\vers. combining in one person the 
dilTcrenl aspectsof (he administration, and thereby much in- 


creasing Its vigour. 


•25 The first object of attention was to place the rev- 

I 1 ivi... .1 eiiue svstein on a sound basis Settlements 

tnihtc* niiu'^iro^, luaclc cluriug tllC TCgCDCy 01 the Kesicltut 
were upheld as temporary measures, and in tracts that had 
not been previously settled summary settlements to last hve 
years Nvere made, pending tlie introduction of regular settle- 
ments wliich wouhl endure for from fifteen to thirty vears. 
Ill the civil courts the rules current in the Sutlej divisions 
^ve^o at lirsl observed, as they were calculated to ensure sub- 
stantial justice unfettered by technicalities. Subsequently 
a Puniab Code, embodying much of the customary civil law 
of the' Province, was prcpareil. In criminal law the code 
adoiited during the period of the Residency was maintained. 
One of the principal duties of the new Government was to 
develop the resources of the country, to make canals, and, 
most imi>ortant of all. to create roads; from a civilized point 
of view, the latter did not exist in the country wben it was 
taken over Tlio [>rinci}ml and earliest Nvork of this kina 
that was nn«lertaken was the construction of the Gmnd 
Trunk Pond to connect Peshawar with Lahore. The mn 
Doab (’anal was commenced, and many other works of pnblio 
utility were cither projected or undertaken. 

26 A strong body of military police under European 
Military «T,.n>niirc militafv officers, comprising six regiments 
n.oMum, of foot and twenty-six troops of horse, in all 

S.lOO strong, was raised in aid of the civil police, the estab- 
lishment of which was of the strength of 6,900 men of all 
grades. The military police furnished guards and patrolled 
the country, and acted in the prevention of crime and appre- 
hension of offenders, while the civil police, who were under 
the charge of ( ivil officers, were entrusted with the detection 
and prosecution of criminals, and the duties^ of watch and 
ward in towns and villages. The general disarmament of 
the part of the Province lying hetAveen the Indus and the 
Sutlej was carried out. (the cis-Sutlej divisions and the 
territory round Delhi were disarmed at a later date.) In 
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all 119,700 arms of all descriptions were seized or surrender- 
ed. The sale, possession or manufacture of arms and aininu- 
nition, except in the trans-Indus tracts, was prohibited. In 
the frontier districts it was of course necessary to leave the 
people armed, in order to enable them to cope with their 
marauding neighbours of independent territory. With re- 
gard to these, special military measures were undertaken. 
The forts at the principal stations were repaired or rebuilt 
upon more scientific principles, a chain of fortified border 
posts was dotted along the whole length of the border line, 
parallel to which a military road was made with cross 
branches connecting it with the internal net-work of com- 
munications being established in the Province. A special 
force, the Punjab Frontier Force, under the direct orders 
of the Board, was raised for service, normally on the front- 
ier, and only in special cases elsewhere. It consisted, at 
first, of five regiments of cavalry, the Corps of Ouides, five 
regiments of infantry’, three light field batteries, two gar- 
rison batteries, two companies of sappers and miners, and 
the Sind Camel Corps. Mule batteries were afterwards 
entertained in the Frontier Force, in place of the field bat- 
teries ; the sappers and miners were withdrawn, and a 
Gurkha regiment was added to the force. A few years 
after annexation the Camel Corps was changed into a regi- 
ment of infantry. The later history of the Frontier Force 
pertains to the administration of the North-West Frontier 
Province. 

27. The work of reclaiming the country, of civilizing 

its people, and of developing its resources 
mpnt'''Jarr'iftUur Carried on without interruption for 

the next seven years. The Punjab be- 
came gradually covered with the institutions of modern civi- 
lization ; roads were made in every direction ; canals were 
projected or constructed ; schools, dispensaries and jails- 
were erected in every district ; a uniform code of civil and 
criminal law and procedure was adopted ; the currency was 
reformed ; taxation on trade was removed ; and a system 
of regular settlements was commenced, which was designed 
ultimately to embrace the whole Province, and in the course 
of which the status of all classes connected with land, the 
shares of the produce which one class could demand from the 
bther, and the portion which was due to Government, were 
accurately defied snd recorded. 


c 
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28. In 1853 the BoartJ of Administration was cbo- 
1853. lished, and in its place Sir John Lawrence 

"tTiicf'*” appointed the first Chief Commissioner, 

as the head of the local executive adminis- 
tration. with control over the Punjab Frontier Force. Sub- 
ordinate to him were appointed a Judicial and a Financial 
Commissioner, who were the chief authorities in the Judi- 
cial and Revenue Departments, respectively. The Judicial 
Commissioner was also head of the police : he .supervised 
edneationnl operations and superintended the control of 
Local and Municipal Funds Thanai was virtuallv exter- 
minated and the Afazbi Sikhs, nmon" whom this crime was 
prevalent, were employed ns organised bodies of labourers. 


20 Tlie next three vears from 1853 to the close of 

1856 constitute a period of consolidation, 
n.i' MiiUny: dui’iiig which the measures orii^inated in the 

earlier years were completed or perfected. 
Tile constnietion of a railway from Mnltnn to Amritsar was 


under consideration, when the oufhreak of the mutiny put 
aside, for a time, (hat and many other schemes for the im- 
provement of the country. The story of the mutiny and the 
part in it ])layed by (he Thinjah have now l^eeome 
matters of history. Tt will he sufficient to notice 
brieilvthc subsidiary measures in aid of the military 
operat ions for the suppression or prevention of the 
rising in the Province. Civil officers were immediate- 
ly empowered to try and punish snmmarilv, even 
with d(‘ath, offences affecting the public tranquillity ; a strict 
hut judicious censorship was maintained over the native 
press ; all letters addressed to sepoys were opened, and miicK 
curious and valuable information was thereby obtained.. 
All treasure was concentrated at places where a European 
guard could he obtained. The ferries over the five great 
rivers of the Punjab were guarded with special care, and the 
country was thus divided into blocks of territory insulated 
from each other. All Hindustanis Avithouf employment were 
deported out of the Punjab, and mendicants and roving 
fahirs coming from the east were turned hack. The cis- and 
trans-Sutlej divisions were disarmed. 69,000 stand of arms 
being given up by the people. These divisions had not been 
ineludexl in the disarmament of the rest of the Punjab which 
took place in A few months later the Delhi and Hissar 


divisions were also disarmed, 225.000 arms being taken by 
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ckv^of from the 

SiSted^'hl’3®''^^ persons, villages or towns iin- 
f ^ f everywhere rigidly enforced. 

dofnf T °f the people in tL extirpa- 

TJ Sa ? ““tttteers was secured by paying a reward of 

“““ttous sepoy delivered up alive the 
captors being permitted to retain any property found on 

the person of the mutineer. The effect of this order w?s 
to place the Hindustanis as soon as thev left cantonments 

PWinee "‘tt'O" of enemies. The financial position of the 
worll f ti'^oult one : all remittances from Calcutta 
wer! demands of the besieging army before Delhi 

were larp and it took some time for money 'from Bombay 

tL^ef^ ^ ’onn, producing 41 lakhs of rupees, was 

public opinion ^ ^‘«te of 

30. The next few years after the mutiny were devoted 
U58. to restoring order and to taking up the task 

“'i,i J iv,':i:;; progress which had been temporarily siis- 

pended. The recovery of Delhi having 
been mainly due to the unremitting exertions of John Law- 
rence and his brilliant officers, the Governor-General deem- 
ed It fitting that the imperial city witli the surrounding ter- 
ritory should be placed under the Government of tlie man 
who had reclaimed it from the grasp of the rebels. Accord- 
ingly in February 1858 the Delhi territory lying on the right 
of the Jumna, together with the confiscated territory which 
had formerly belonged to the Nawabs of Jhaj jar and Baha- 
durgarh, was transferred from the North-West Provinces 
to the Pun.iab. Thougl^ politically a part of the Punjab, 
pis area, which corresponds to the present Ambala division, 
IS, in language, religion, and racial characteristics, more 
nearly allied to Hindustan. In August of 1858 two dis- 
armed native regiments at Multan revolted, owing to mis- 
apprehensions of the intention of Government towards 
j pursued and all of them either captured 

or kdled. This was the last outburst of the mutinous spirit 
m the native army. The Hindustani regiments that were 
disbanded at Mian Mir and elsewhere were sent to their 
homes. Other military measures were the transfer to the 
Bengal Army of four regiments of cavalry and seventeen of 
infantry raised in the Punjab during the mutiny. A regi- 

C2 
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inent of Gurkhas was formed from men of this 
I’uiiiab infantry and the rolice Battalions ami added to 
the Bniiiab Frontier Force. Kewards m the shape ot grants 
of ten dory were made to the Chiefs of Patiala. Jind and 
j\alili;i ior the services rendered during the preceding }c. , 

at.d a ia.rge estate in Oudh was conferred upon tlie liaja ot 

J\ (H )U rl lin iii. *1 4.y«s. 

81 At tho coniUKMH omumU of l^o9 the 1 unjab, to- 

gi-lher with the Delhi Territory, was placed 

c.m tii til under a separate Lieutenant-Governor, feir 

I;';';'.:;,"'";.,':::'..'. Jol.n Lawrence was the first to hold the 

• « ofFiee. After a brief interval he resigned and 
} .;j Ftovinee. with the administration 

of whicli lie v.Ms so intimately connected over since its aii- 
,„.>.,ti<in to tlm British Empire. He was succeeded by bir 

BtFcrl Montgomery. . , 

'Ih" ne\t liftv vears furnish a story of peaceful 

and orderly progress. ‘ Free from invasion froin without and 
a-italion within, ruled by a succession of able administra- 
tors * tlie adudnisiaativo ami economic development of the 
Punjab was rapid and permanent. The a^ninistrative 
svstii was chc‘ip and ctr.oient.. The Band Revenue was 
a’sse-ssed so as fn secure an adequate income 
without unnecessary hanlships to the 
danger of famine was averted l>y tlie extension of nri^a- 

tion ami tlie rapid sj.read of -V ‘‘‘V* /'"JL 

v-ays over the Province. By the Land Alienation Act the 

manly peasantry of the Province were secured 
p.-opHafi.m, wliilo CoaM)eration sought to solve the 
of rural indohtodness. Research and instruction, of great 
economic i>encfit to the Province, vvere undertaken in Agri- 
culture and Tndiistries. Steps were taken for the conser- 
vation of the vast forest resources of the Jlmm!a>as. 
J.arge sums of money were spent on Education. Happy m 
having little or no history of a melodramatic kind the ad^ 
niinisfralive and economic history of the Pnniab dur g 
these fifty years in both varied and interesting. ^ 

32 The Bahichistan border, however, still remained 

to he pacified; and iit 1882 this work was 
Fr,„(icr,.r..i.ic».-. g^,,j.ioualy Undertaken. The occupation of 
Quetta. Peshin and Tfial Chotiali contributed m^^terially 
towards an effective control over the hill clans on the Lower 
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Derajat border. Crime was suppressed, blood feuds kept 
under control and relations between the tribes themselves 
were maintained on a satisfactory basis. Since 181)0, when 
the political control of the Baluchistan Agency was extended 
over the Zhob Valley, the whole aspect of affairs has become 
changed. By a notification of the {lovernment of India, 
issued in November 1889, the jurisdiction of tlic Deputy 
Commissioner of Dera Gbazi Khan and the Commissioner 
of the Derajat (at present day of Multan) was extended over 
the hill country of the tribes adjoining that district, who 
had hitherto been under their political control only, from 
the boundary of the district on the south to the boundary of 
the Bozdar tribe on the north. This measure materially 
contributed towards efficient tribnl management on that part 
of the border; and it was subsequently extended to the Boz- 
dar country also. Turthcr north the Afghan border had 
difficulties of its own. Fear of Russia dominated BriMsh 
policy in the middle of the nineteenth century, and the Af- 
ghan Amirs vacillated under the threats of their two power- 
ful neighbours. 'An important preliminary step was taken 
in 1876 by the occupation of Quetta in Baluchistan which 
was effected by amicahlo arrangement with the Khan of 
Khelat. The strategical position thus secured dominated 
the road to Kandahar and gave the Government of India 
full control over the Bolan Pass. Matters reached a crisis 
in 1878 when the Amir deliberately affronted a British 
envov. War ensued. The military opernfinns, admirably 
planned and brilliantly executed by General (Lord) l^oberta, 
were so completely successful that Amir Sher Ali fled into 
Russian territory, from which he never returned. The re- 
sources of the Province were fully (axed, as it formed prac- 
tically the base of operations for the armies operating in 
Northern Afghanistan. In the earlier phase of the war 
contingents from the States of Patiala. Bnhawalpur. Jind, 
Kauurthala, Faridkot and Nahan ioined the British force, 
and performed excellent service. The Viceroy, Lord L>dton, 
had adopted a forward policy. His successors wore more 
pacific. Tn 1885 an interview was arranged at Rawalpindi 
with the Amir Abdurrahman, who was vacillating between 
England and Rn.ssia. There was a marked display of loyal 
and warlike feeling in the Province, and the f)fFer of ser- 
vices then made bv the ruling chiefs of the Punjab resulted 
later in the formation of the Imperial Service Corps. 
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33. But the Afghan Frontier still continued to exer- 
cise the imagination of the Government of 
India. Dealings with the tribe were in the 
\ict hands of the Punjab Government, which 

hiid the Frontier Force and Guides at its 
disposal. The results had been unsatisfactory. Scores of 
raids liad been made into British territory, and punitive 
expeditions had failed to produce any permanent effect. In 
1901 the Viceroy. Lord Curzon, adopting and modifying 
an idea of I^rd Lytton, created the North-West Frontier 
Province, administered by a Chief Commissioner with bead- 
quarters at IVshawar. and responsible directly to the Gov- 
ernment of India. The Punjab Government lost all the 
territory to the west of the Indus, except the Dera Ghazi' 
Khan district, and the small tnhsi/ of Isa Khel. The new 
j)rovi nee also received the Hazara district, and was thus pro- 
vided with charming site.s for hill stations. Political rela- 
tions witli the trans-frontier tribes having been transferred 
to the Government of India, this was the only practical 
arrangement. The Patlian tribes in British territory were 
connected with the trans-frontier Pathans by tribal and 
family ties, as well as by trade and other relations, both 
friendly and hostile, arising out of propinquity and inter- 
migration. Pelations with both were now under the direct 
control of the Government of India. 


are of recent origin (as geologi- 
Knnt.'rn ('al timo goos)' (para. 5) and the 

forces which led to their formation are still 
in opi'ration. . On the 4th of April 1905 the hill 'country 
round about Kangra was devastated by a disastrous earth- 
quake which levelled to the ground nearly every building 
within an area of 700 square miles. Twenty thousand 
souls perished. Among the killed were 25 out of the 
76 European inhabitants of Dharmsala, including near- 
ly the whole civil .staff, and 112 of the 7th Gurkhas. No time- 
waslost in pushing up relief parties from the plains, and in a 
week medical relief stations had been established at five cen- 


tres; in a fortnight the treasuries were opened, and the ma- 
chinery of Government was once more in motion. For the 
relief of distress consequent on the destruction of property 
generous provision was made by Government ; revenue and 
taxation were remitted, irrigation channels repaired, and' 
grants of timber for the rebuilding of houses, and liberal ad- 
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vanc^ of money were made : and at the same time private 
to provide for which lay beyond the province of Govern- 


35. For fifty years the Province had enjoyed internal 
Dii^nffcctioD. quiet. In January lo72 a band of Kuka 

rri.- v lanatics caused a disturbance in Malerkotla. 

1 his had been preceded by the murder of some Muhammadan 
butchers at Amritsar in August 1871. Repressive mea- 
sles were promptly taken, and the ring-leaders were exiled. 
This outbreak was exceptional. But in the early years of 
the twentieth century the all-India agitation of the Na- 
tional Congress began to affect the Punjab. In the early 
^mmer of 1907, Sir Denzil Ibbetson, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, was called on to deal with a political agitation, 
which manifested itseU in riote at Lahore and Rawalpindi, 
in seditious articles in certain newspapers, and in more 
overt acts calculated to discredit Government, such as the 
fouling of wells. The unrest was due partly to the preva- 
lence of plague and high prices and partly to agitation 
against certain measures of Government, su’cli as the Colo- 
nization Bill and the proposed enhancement of the occupiers^ 
rates on the Upper Bari Doab Canal. It was found neces- 
sary in May 1907 to deport two of the agitators under Regu- 
lation III of 1818. As a result of this measure, of prose- 
cutions in connection with the riots, and of legislation deal- 
ing with public meetings of a seditious character, the feei- 
ng of unrest had by the autumn considerably abated, and 
in November the deported agitators were released. 

36. The Coronation Durbar, held in Delhi, in Decern- 

of berl9n, by His Majesty King George V, to 
announce his accession to the Imperial 
throne, was an Imperial event. The pro- 
vincial administration was deeply engaged in the arrange- 
ments culminating in the gorgeous and historical pageant, 
and materially contributed to the successful issue. In parti- 
cular the work of the Punjab police force in handling the 
traffic and controlling the vast concourse, that assembled to 
do honour to the Royal visitor, elicited well-merited admir- 
ation. The Province accepted the gracious announcement 
that the seat of the Imperial Government would in future be 
in Delhi, and recognized as inevitable the subsequent de- 
cision that that historic citv. so closely associated with the 
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makers of the Pun jab, should cease to be under the adminis- 
tration of the Local (iovernment. 
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In \i:iv 1013 Sir Michael t>'Dw\i.‘r succjeded Sir 
^ •* 

J.ouis Dane as Lieutenant-Governor, and in 
August 1014 war with Germany broke out. 
During the first eight months of the War, 
tlie administration was confronted with se- 
rious dangers within the boundaries of the 
Province itself. The first of these was the conspiracy or- 
ganised among Indian settlers and emigrants abroad to 
subvert the atitliority t)f (loveniment by a nefarious policy 
of murder and rapine. This conspiracy originated among 
the Indian coh^ny in America, and there is no doulit that 
assistance' was given to it bv individual Germans, and that 
the revolutionaries considered themselves in league with our 
enemies. In a riot at Hiidgi' Hiulgt' in Se])teml)er 11)14 a 
band of emigrants, who had been refused admission into 
Canada, ('nine into violimt c'onflict with troops and police. 
With till* object of obtaining arms and funds, an extensive 
campaign of murder and dacoity was then inaugurated 
in the Central Punjab by those who had esca])cd after the 
riot, reinforced by numerous other disafTiH-tcd persons wlio 
managed to make their way into the country in spite of the 
Ingress Ordinance. Atti'iupts were made* to tamper with 
the loyalty of the troops, and a serious rising was planned 
for tlie night of ‘21st I'ebrnarv. 1015, at Lahore and Veroze- 
pore. Fortunatc'ly the country people soon showed that as 
a body tlu'v had no sympathy whatever with the anarchic 
ideas and terrorist methods of the revolutionaries, and the 
prompt measures taken by Government, the Police and dis- 
trict officials, resulted in the detection and ,suppressiop of 
tlu^ eonspiraey before any widespread harm eouM result. 
This success had bnrelv been achieved before another storm 
burst iinexpectedlv in tbe sou tli- west of the Province, where 
a section of the Muhammadan rural population, partly ow- 
ing to the pinch of poverty, partly encouraged bv mischiev- 
ous report.s as to the weakness of the British Government and 
the successes of its enemies, toolc advantage of the panic 
caused by the outbreak of plague and the de.sertion of shops 
hv their owners to begin a campaign of lawle.ssno.ss and l(V)t- 
inc". In r.omc rase.' combined with r.rr:on. againat their TTindil 
neighbours. Nearly 100 dacoities were committed in the 
.Thnng, Multan and Muzaffargarh districts before order 
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■could be restored by the strengthening of the police and the 
movement of troops through the affected area. During the 
rest of Sir Michael O'Dwyer's administration until within 
a few weeks of its close right through the darkest days of the 
war the internal peace of the Province remained undis- 
turbed ; indeed during the last three years there was a 
remarkable decline in the amount of violent crime. 

38. With the restoration of law and order the Pro- 

X,., . . vince was free to devote itself to the prose- 

fi..n .a ti.erunj- cutioH of tlic \Var. The military reputa- 

tion and loyalty of the Punjab had always 
stood high. In less than ten years from the end of the Se- 
cond Sikh War, the Briti.sh and Punjabis together saved 
India from the Mutineers. Since then, more than ever, 
has India looked to the Piinjal) for a very large part of its 
fighting force. At the outbreak of War. it was found that 
the Punjab supplied about half the Indian soldiers in the 
Army and the proportion increased in the next two years. 
Briti.sh and Punjabi soldiers had learnt their work together 
in many a cantonment and had fought .shoulder to shoulder 
in all sorts of battles and e.xpeditioiis, from Ashanti to 
Pekin. But in the great War the Punjab greatly enhanced 
its already splendid reputation. 

39. Sir Michael O’Dwyer was the mainspring of the 
s;r 3iiiWi Province’s effort. His belief in the 

Punjab never wavered ; his estimate of 
what the Province might be called upon to 
do staggered the cautious-minded : but the Province proved 
him right. At a meeting of the Punjab Legislative Coun- 
cil on the 19th September, 1914, he de.scribed the Province’s 
gallant entry into the conflict, and set the main lines of the 
course which the Punjabis were to follow, — ‘ a solemn deter- 
mination to maintain the proud traditions of the Province 
by serving His Majesty in every form in which their help 
may be required.’ For the next twelve months, he had to 
concentrate his energies on the suppression of internal dis- 
order ; as soon as this was successfully accomplished, he 
turned his attention to more distant parts ; but even in 1 916 
all that was necessary was to encourage and reward those 
districts which had always been the ‘ catchment-area * of 
the Indian Army. In 1917, a new note had to be struck : 
the Somme offen.sive had not won the War. and it was clear 
that many months of fighting were still to come. The best 
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recruiting grounds were showing signs of exhaustion, and 
fresh fields had to be found. 

40. For the first twenty-nine months of the War, there 

11 , <• "‘‘‘s no attempt on the part of the Military 
mii.ihm ; -oimi authorities to change the system of recruit- 

iog which had previously been in vo^e 
This consisted partly of ‘ direct enlist- 
ments ’(whereby a young man whose family was connected 
with a certain regiment could present himself as a recruit at 
the Itcgiinental Depot) and partly of ‘ class recruiting ’ 
which meant that recruiting officers were posted at various 
cantonments with a view to enrolling recruits of a particular 
‘ class ’ — Sikh, Punjabi Musalman. Jat or Dogra : the re- 
cruits were discovered by recniiting parties sent out by 
regiments. This system liad worked well enough in peace 
time, but it naturally tended to restrict activity to certain 
well-recognized areas. In India, military service, like 
many other things, is largely a matter of custom, and there 
were wliole districts which were quite tinknown to the army, 
and likely to remain so for all time. 

41 . There was also considerable exclusiveness on the 

])art of the army and certain tribes cap- 
ahlcof jiroviding excellent material were 
( 1 m- Mihiurv barred by reason of some real or fancied 
““ social olqeetion. This ruleil out the sturdy 

artizans. Sayyids and Qureshis were viewed askance, be- 
cause it was thought that their spiritual prestige 
would cut across the ordinary lines of discipline. Some- 
quite respeelahle agrienlUiral tribes were ignored, because- 
their tribe-name was unfamiliar and therefore suspect. 
Another feature of the old system, which made it difficult of 
extension to fresh fields, was the fact that a would-be re- 
cruit had to find his way to the recruiting office in a distant 
cantonment, and even then might find that that particular 
office did not cater for his particular ‘ class.’ This natu- 
rally smothered a great deal of nascent zeal. 

42. ITiuler this system of recruitment the districts 
V* VI 1 / with old military connections did best. In 
ti.o'civrrai>th^rT- some of these districts, the efforts of the- 

Military authorities had been usefully rein- 
forced by Civil officials or by local organizations of public- 
spirited inhabit.Tnts. In October 1916, the assistance of the- 
Civil authorities was invoked with a view to raising 10,000 
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drivers for transport. The whole number was made good 
in 18 days, and the Lieutenant-Governor reported that many 
more could have been obtained if required. This clearly 
showed that a valuable engine of power-supply had hitherto 
been ignored. Moreover it had by this time become clear 
that very large demands would yet have to be made upon 
the man-power of the Province. The German line had been 
violently bent but it had not broken ; the entry of Roumania 
into the War had apparently only added to our commitments ; 
the end of the War was not in sight, and the well-known 
recruiting grounds of the Punjab were beginning to show 
signs of exhaustion. At the beginning of 1917 the ‘ class ’ 
system of enlistment was discarded, and the ‘ territorial ’ 
took its place. Each Division was given a Divisional Re- 
cruiting Officer, and to each suitable district a District As- 
sistant Recruiting Officer, taken in most cases from the ranks 
of Civil officials, was appointed : it wavS their duty to enrol 
recruits of all classes within their jurisdiction. 

43. Even this, however, was not sufficient ; it was de- 
T 1.0 prr.virnin) itc- cidcd in the middle of the year to hand over 
cruifii.}; the control of recruiting definitely to the 

Civil authorities. The Provincial Recruiting Hoard held its 
first meeting on July 14th, 1917, and at once set itself the 
task of popularizing the army among those who hitherto 
had no part in it, and of increasing its attractions for those 
who were already in it. The Board minimized the evils of 
competing agencies, and secured a high degree of correla- 
tion between regimental and ‘ private ’ recruiting agencies, 
and Divisional Recruiting Officers. It was an accepted’’ 
maxim of all the best authorities that the best possible re- 
cruiter in the wavering districts was the newly joined re- 
emit. It was a common experince to find a youth who had 
but a short while before been hardly prevailed upon to leave 
his village, coming back full of enthusiasm and self-esteem, 
and persuading his friends to follow his example. One of 
the^most succe^ssful innovations was the opening of local 
depots by particular regiments for a certain length of time • 
in nlaccs where there were large numbers of eligible men 
with no previous military connections. This enabled shy 
young men and overfond parents to see for themselves what 
life in a regiment meant, before committing themselves or * 
fbeir .sons to it. It also meant that, for the first few month.s 
of their service, recruits were able to pay frequent visit? to 
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their homes, jind to exhibit to their relations what regular 
exercise and a soldier's diet could do in the way of convert- 
ing a country bumpkin into a well-set up young man. 

44 The first five months of 1918 were the blackest 


mi>nthsofthe whole War. The Ciernians 
delivered, with apparently terrible sue- 
Ui.' r.- ecss. blow after blow of their great ofTen- 

sive. The Bolsheviks had started Russia 


headlong down the roa<l to ruin, bv making a separate peace 
at Brest-Litovsk. The capture of Baghdad, it is true, had 
thwarted Germany's original plan of Eastern conquest ; but 
there seemed to be no force in Europe capable of stopping 
her from reaching India bv way of the Caspian. Tii 
April, the I’rinie Minister' of ilie I'nited Kingdotn sent his 


metnornble message to this country : and many prepared 
themselves for the worst. The Delhi Conference was. how- 


ever, summoned by His Excellency, and the Provinces were 

calh'd upon to .'^liow what they couhl do. The Punjab gave 

its answer on the 4lh of Mnv. at a meeting railed in the 

Vnivcrsilv Hall. Hahcnv, by Sir Michael O'Dwver. Its 
• • « 

purport was that the I’linjab would raise its annual 
offering of reeruits from one lakh to two ; that nine-tenths of 
these would he combatants ; and that it would not shrink 
from in(r<Mhieing eonseription if the men could not he got 
in aiiv oilier way. The pessimists shook their heads : oven 
of tlie optimists many thought conscription inevitable; but 
the men came in according to schedule, and at the end of 
September the Punjab was well ahead of the estimated re- 
quirements. 


45. The re.sults of this campaign were most creditable 

to the Pnniab. It is estimated that at the 
\\nr outbreak of War there were 100,000 Punj- 
aids, ineliiding residents of Indian States, 
serving in the army, of whom 87,000 were combatants ; and 
that 380.000. of whom 231 ,000 were combatants, were enlist- 
ed during the War ; making a total of 480,000 who serv^. 
This total reprc.sents over a third of the entire contribution 
of India towards the forces of the Empire. Of the male 


population of the Punjab one man in 28 was mobilized ; in 
the re.st of India one man in 150. Contributions in cash and 
1 iiid frum llie Piovince and the Indian States within its 
boundaries were also most generous and the total amount 
raised for such funds. as the Punjab Aeroplane Fund 
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(through which 51 aeroplanes were purchased), tiiL- linpei ial 
Kelief Fund, Ked Cross h uiids, Coml'oris Funds, etc., was 
over 2{- crores of rupees. In addition to this, the IHiniab 
lent to Government at least 1 F; crores of rupees, its subscrip- 
tions to both the first and second Indian War Loans beimr 
only exceeded by those of the wealtln comuierciai province” 
ot Bengal and Bombay. 

4tS. The Punjab had devoted lierself whole-heartedly 
ivt-vv«rri,r.M. cfioit while the War lasted, but 

. when jieacc “ broke out ’’ there came a re- 

act ion. 1 lie rural areas had sent a xcry large porport ion of 
^eir best elements to other lands to fight for the Empire. 
Of those who remained behind the Muhammadans began to 

places of Islam 1 he spring harvest was unsatisfactory at 
a time when a bumper crop was sorelv needed, fodder was 
^arce and influenza had wrought fearful havoc (para 1«5)„ 
The commercial classes were exercised by the closer attention 
that was being devoted to income-tax assessment ■ and the 

ceSon^fi disappointed because the 

tliti -Khame, jn prices. Moreover, the polilicallv-minded 
among them were speculating rather pessimistically on their 
prospects , "Kiel- the Ifefont.s Schente ; .in, I at tl.e same time 

‘ RowlaTt '• 'T f ‘''ypassnge by an ofTicial majority of the 
Kowlatt Act in the Imperial Legislatire Council 

Among the more unsophisticated residents of the cities and 

^rioL of Sf y®^”?‘y«P*-o®entotion of the objects and pro- 
t ^ legislation gained credence ; while the more 
mtellectiial party were invited to take the vow of ‘ civil dis- 
obedience to the laws/ This novel stratagem, indeed, gail 

the time-lionoured East- 
ern device of displaying popular resentment bv a day’s com- 
plete cessation from business made a strong appeal to the 

city population and a successful hartal, wliich took place 
in Amritsar on the 30th March 1919. was followed up with 
a similar demonstration in that city, in Lahore and else- 

it an atmospliere 

surcharged with excitement and restlessness. ' 

47. The first collision between authority and the forces 
Biot at Aa.rit.ar : disorder occupred at Amritsar on the 10th 

Mojior. of Euro. April. Under the ordeps of the Local Gov- 

A .X ^ t. f^ent (acting under the Defence of India 

Act) two of the leading local politicians were deported and 
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inteiTUHl at Dliannsala. On the news beeoming known 
an angry mob collected and, after suffering a few casualties 
from the fire of protecting military pickets in a frustrated 
attempt to rush the civil station, proceeded to commit a 
series of atrocious outrages in the city. The National Bank 
was looted and guttcil and the Manager and Assistant 
Manager cruelly murdered ; the Alliance Bank was attack- 
ed and the Manager assassinated. The Chartered Bank was 
saved, as well as Us British otlicials. by the opportune 
arrival of armed Police. The Town Hall, Telegraph 01n<^ 
and Railways Goods Yard, Post Offices and Christian build- 
ings were seriously damaged, and a British Railway Guard 
and a Military \\ orks Sergeant were beaten to tlealh. An 
attempt was also made on the liie ot a buly Missionary who 
was loft for dead in the street. By nightfall telephone and 
telograpli wires liad l)een cut ; endeavours had been made to 
dost^rov the main railway line an<l a suhurban .station liad 
been burned, while other'similar outrages had been attempt- 
ed or perpetrated. 

4S. 'I'he mob violence wliieh began by Ijeing anti_Gov^ 

eminent had soon developed into anti-Euro- 
y.''"r^'!r''r-'rr- I'oaii lin>tilitv. Late in tlie idglit troops 

V atri\ed. and llie Commissioner reipu'.st- 
.n.iiiiv., V, a .1.. senior military officer to lake 

such stops to restore order as the military situation requir- 
ed The next two days (in the course of which Brigadier- 
General Dyer of the Jullundur Brigade had arrived) were 
spent in re ostalilisliing control of the city and its environs. 
On the evening of the 13th April General Dyer marched a 
small body of troops to the Jallianwala Bagh, where a mass 
meeting was being held in disregard of an order already 
proclaimed by him forbidding any procession or assemblage 
of more than four persons. Tire was opened on the crowd 
at close quarters, resulting in the death of 379 persons and 
the wounding of others, the number of whom has never been 

accurately known. 

40 Tn the meantime at Lahore, on lOth A]^il, 
Blot m it became known that Mr. GandM had 

rrorinmntif.n of been refused permission to enter tne runj- 
Mftrtmt i a«v. ^be AmHtsar outrages had Oc- 

curred Dispositions of police and troops were quickly made 
A city mob proceeded up Ihe Mall fowards Government 
House, and on refusing to stop was fired on by the police 
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2 Jid suffered a few casualties. Later on. it became neces- 
sary again to fire on a crowd assembled by one of the city 
gates. Various manifestations of sedition in and around 
the city, accompanied by some violence, marked the passage 
of the next two or three days ; and on the 14th April three 
leading politicians associated with the 'hartal ’ were de- 
ported. The next day martial law was proclaimed in 
Lahore and Amritsar, being extended subsequently to the 
■Gujranwala, Giijrat and Lyallpur districts. 

50, Other instances of outrages mav be more briefly 
Turthcr ouirage^ : recounted. At Kasui’, two warrant offi- 


ul. murdered by a mob on alighting 

from a train at the railway station, which 
was sacked. Other Europeans were rescued with diffi- 
culty from death at the hands of the crowd. Post offices 
were looted or burned, and finally the gathering was dis- 
persed by the fire of the police. “At Gujranwala violence 
was not indulged in until the 14th April, when attacks 
were made on the telegraph and telephone wires and the 
mob was fired on by the police in the course of an attempt to 
destroy the main railway line. Subsequently, the post office, 
tahsil. Engli.sh church, dak bungalow and district court 
were burned : and order was not restored until three areo- 


planes arrived and employed bombs and machine-guns to 
scatter the crowds. The disorder which showed itself in the 


town of Gujranwala spread extensively in the Gujranwala 
district, outbreaks occurring in fourteen different places, in- 
cluding attacks on Europeans and on the railway and its 
communications. Tn Gujrat a mob which had made an 
attack on the Mission School and the rail wav station at head- 


quarters had^ to bo dispersed bv fire, while one or two com- 
paratively minor outrages, such as the derailment of a train 
and cutting of telegraph wires, were reported. In Lyallpur 
district also damage was done to Government property and 
railway communications. Tn other districts there were spor- 
adic outrages and incidents, many of them in cantonments or 
at important points on the main lines of railways. In some 
cases the railway staff, which had grievances of its own, took 
a hand in fomenting disturbances or organizing strikes. 
From the 17th April the most serious manifestations prac- 
tically abated, although wire-cutting took place as late as 
the 2nd May. The declaration of war by Afghanistan six 
days later imported a new element of uncertainty into an 
improving situation. But by the llth June martial law 
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lind been withdrawn from all areas except the railways : 
and thU exclption was abolished on the 25th August. 

51 lor the trial of ofleiiders bv Commissions three- 
M.r.' luartial law ordinances were promulgated^ 

■ .lur.. In addition, minor offences under martial 

law were disposed of by olficers (mostly iniUtary) exercis- 
im'^ summary powers and known as Area officers, or by cim 
olhcers. On the termination of martial law, tribunals were 
appointed iiiuler the Defence of India Act to try the more 
serious remaining cases. A large number of persons were 
sentenced by the courts to various terms of imprisonment, 
but (luring tlie summer I lie Local (.Tovernment took occasion 
to modifv a considerable proportion of the sentences, and 
toward«. the end of the vear two High Court Judges were ap- 
pointed to revise all senteneesof summary courts and many 
of the sentences pas.sed by the Commissioners. Finally, on 
the 23rd December, His Majesty the King-Emperor issued 
his grncious pi'oclamation of clemency. This w'as extended 
to all olienders except those condcnined for the most heinous 
acts of violence. 

52. The methods adopted for repressing the disorders 
iiitn M:«r- were subjected to a good deal of public cri- 

nni I nw uH'Uio.n ! j it'ism and a Disorders Inciuiry Committee 

was appointed in October 1910 under the 

presidency of Lord Hunter, to enquire into the circumstances 
of the rising and iU repre.ssioii in the Puniab and other Pro- 
vinces. Tlie public was eagerly awaiting decasio^ of 
the Hunter (’ommittee, lait the publication, on the 28th Maj , 
1920 of the report and of the despatches concerning it, 
which had passed between the Government of ^ 

tlie Secretary of Slate of India, failed to satisfy a large 
section of the Indian community, bent they were upon 
the exenmlarv punishment of those who had exercised what 

thev considered to be undue harshi^s in^e 
of martial law. Tlie visit of His Royal Highness the Duke 
cf Connaught in the autumn, conveying a menage otgo^- 
will from His Majesty the King-Emperor undoubtedly 
a good effect in assuaging to some extent the bitter teeimgs 
which existed before his arrival in India. 

53. A meeting of the Punjab Provincial Conferenw 

was held at Jullundur in April 
R«owod.?it.tion: Rittcr vicws were expressed on the Punjab- 
Non otHoi-ewtien. disturbances and the Khilafat question. 


I 
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and speeches were made in favour of geuerai non-co-opera- 
tion, including a boycott of the Army and the Police and 
a refusal to pay taxes. The resolution ultimately passed by 
the Conference omitted mention of the more extreme mea- 
sures advocated by some of the speakers, but opportunities of 
trouble presented themselves. The first occurred on the 20th 
of April, when a guard of the North-Western Kaihvay head- 
ed a strike of five thousand men employed in the Carriage and 
iWagon Shops. The strike lasted until the second week in 
June. Then the announcement of the Turkish peace terms 
in May caused widespread disappointment throughout the 
Province, and the Central KJiilafat Committee used the 
occasion to work up a number of its followers in Sind to 
embark upon the ill-fated ‘ Hijrat ’ to Afghanistan. The 
Muhajirin were met at important stations during their jour- 
ney through the Province by Punjab s}Tnpathizers whose 
fanatical speeches soon popularised the movement and in- 
duced more and more Musalmans to join the secessionists. 
For some weeks there was a steady exodus, but when the 
Afghanistan authorities in August declined to admit any 
more Muhajirin within their borders, the end came abruptly 
and disillusionment produced something of a reaction of 
feeling. 


54. Several leaders of the anti-Government party 
iprcd of visited the Province in October 1921 and 
diinffcction ; Tiio largely through the excitement raised by 

presence and preachings, the Sikli 
Teague adopted the non-co-oi>eration resolu- 
tion at Its a,nnual session held in Lahore. As far 
^ the resignation of titles and the withdrawal from candi- 
dature for the Council elections were concerned, the efTect 
nugatory, but among the students and professors of the 
Khalsa College at Amritsar the result was of some moment, 
while in Lahore the students of the Islamia College and 
the Muslim High School also went on strike. In Jiillundur 
and Hoshiarpur, too, where there is a large element of re- 
amed Sikh emigrants, many violent meetings took place. 
The intensity of the agitation at length called for some 
action on the part of Government and on the 25th October 
the Seditious Meetings Act was proclaimed in the districts 
bf Lahore, Amritsar and Sheikhupura. Later the Act was 
applied to the towns of Lahore and Amritsar and to the 
Jnllundur district. 


D 
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55 . When these events liave been long forgotten, 
-n.c liof-rn, tiu. year 11)21 will vet be meniorable 

Sfi...„r mvrnc- tiiniigo io Government whu-h was 

lal-.n ‘?,o ■ t rlt t^jVoytcd ill accordancc with the provisions 
‘ Cf the Government of India Act 1919 
wliich ijave legislative sanction to the Montagu-Chelmsford 
lUfoms. Si? Edward Maelagan. K.C.S.I- K.C.I.E., who 
had siuceedcd Sir Michael O llwyer as Eieutennnt-Gov- 
ernor on the 2f)th Muy 1919. was aiipointcd. on 3rd Jiinnary 
1921. as tho lirst G<>vornor of the Punjab, with an bxecu- 
live ('oiincil of two Members and with t^vo ]\Iinisters. 
The Ilon’blo Sir John Mavnard. K.C.I.E.. C.S.T.. and the 
Hon hle Snrdar Bahadur Sardar Siindar Singh. IVla.iithia, 
C.I.E., were appciintcd l inanceand Revenue Members res- 
poctivciv. TIte ivo Ministers nominated from among the 
elected members of the TA'gislative (’ouncil for the Dejiart- 
ments of Education and Agriculture, respectively, the 

Hon’bleKhan Bahadur Mian Eazl-i-Husain and the Hon ble 
T.aln Harkishan T-al. tho latter of wdiom had been deported 
niul lator iTn])ri?onod in 1919 in connection with thenistur- 
baneos. To them has l>eon entrusted the control over what 
are now l<nown as ‘ transferred subiects.’ nainelv. Public 
Works \crrieuUure, Industries. Excise. T.cu'al Self-Govern- 
ment. Medicine, Sanitation. Education (other than Euro- 
pean and Anglo-Indian^ and Registration. The Hon ble 
Mr M S. E) Butler. C.B.. C.T.E.. C.V.O.. C.B.E.. was 
ap])ointed the first President of the enlarged and reformed 
^ ogislative Council. 



CHAPTER IJI. 

FORM OF ADMINISTRAIION : THE EXEUUllVE, 

50. The Bntidh Government of India developed out 
Ccl.truli.nticL of a trading corporation, the East India 
iiiita!* Company, and tlirougli it inherited some 

ihe centralised cliaraclei islics of its 
Moghul predecessor. The whole system of (..o\ ernmenl was 
operated by a lever which Parliament committed to the 
hands of the Secretary of State. Hut the system itself 
centred in the Governor-General in Council, to wliom a 
laige measure botli of initiative and of decision was left 
and who exercised in theory complete control over the Iho- 
vincial Governments. Froni the outset the Imrden of Gov- 
ernment in India has been lieavy. The political disin- 
tegration which pieceded Hriti.<h rule utterly destroyed any 
incentive to material improvement or progress by laying its 
results at the mercy of the first raider. It was' inevitable, 
therefore, that when the government of the country was 
assumed hy the vigonms and practical British race tliey 
.should have formed a conception of their responsibilities to- 
wards the people wider than that accepted for their own 
land. 

57. The Government claims a share in the produce 
FiiiictiuiH ,.f of the land ; and it exercises the right of 

pcriodical reasse.s.sment of the cash value of 
_ its share. In connexion witli its revenue 
assessments it has instituted a detailed cailastral survey 
and a record of rights in the land. In the Punjab it has res- 
tricted the alienation of land by agriciiUurists to non-agicul- 
Tunsts. It undertakes the management of landed estates 
when the proprietor is di.squalified from attending to thdm 
sex, or infirmity, or occasionallv, bv pecuniary em- 
barrassment. In times of famine it undertakes relief works 
and other remedial measures upon an extensive scale. It 
manages a vast forest property and is a large manufacturer 
of salt and opium. It owns the bulk of the railways of the 
country and directly manages a considerable portion of them 
and it has constructed, and maintains, most of the important 
irrigation works. It owns and manages the postal and tele- 
giaph systems. It has the monopoly of note issue, and it 
alone can set the mints in motion. It acts to a great extent 
as Its own banker. With the co-operation of the Secrctar;^ 
of State, it seeks to steady the rate of exchange as betw’een 
India and the outside world, through the action of the India 

1)2 
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Couucil’s drawings. It lends money to municipalities, 
rural boards, and agriculturists, and occasionally to the ow- 
ners ol' historic estates. It exercises a strict control over the 
sale of lupior and intoxicating drugs not merely by the pre- 
vention of unlicensed sale, but by granting licenses for short 
periods only, and subject to special fees which are usually 
determined by auction. In India, moreover, the direct res- 
ponsibilities of Government in respect of police, education, 
medical and sanitary operations, and ordinary public works 
are of a much wider scope than in the United Kingdom. 

Ob. The British dominions in India were originally 

divided into the three presidencies of 
I I'r.iMiii.-- Bengal, Jiombay and Madras,, but military 
and i>olil!cal exigencies led to a great extension of the 
Bengal I’residency to the .Nortli-West. Later legislation 
relieved the Governor-General (who was also in immediate 
charge of tlic Bengal Presidency) by empowering him to 
create tlie Lieutenant-Governorship of the North-Western 
Provinces in IbilO. Sind, which was annexed before iho 
conquest of the Ihinjab, was attached to Bombay as being 
the only jirovince from which it could be conveniently ad- 
ministered ; and by this historical accident was divorced 
from the jirovincc to which racial ties and economic interests 
would have naturally joined it. On the ajinexation of the 
Punjab in Marcli Ihih, a Board of Administration was con- 
stituted for its government. DilYerences of opinion arose 
in the Board, and. as might be expected, it was found that 
the rcsponsil^lc executive tuiiclious in n province must bo 
in a single hand. The Board was abolished in February 
1853. its powers and functions being vested in a Chief Com- 
missioner, assisted by a Judicial and a Financial Commis- 
sioner. After the transfer of the Delhi territory from the 
North-WcvStcrn (now the United) Provinces, the Punjab and 
its dependencies were formed into a Lieutenant-Governor- 
ship. Sir John Lawrence, then Chief Commissioner, being 
appointed Lieutenant-Governor on January 1, 1859. 

59. The powers of the Provincial Government were 
, formerly exercised under considerable limi- 
tations.' At the outset, it is obvious that 
Diroot -vhff# of .V • responsibility for the entire country 

constrained the Government of India to 
keep some functions of Government entirely in their owp 
hands. Connected ^vith defence was the diplomatic busi- 
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ness of relations with bordering Asiatic powers, and with 
this again the administration of bastions of territory like 
the Frontier Province and British Baluchistan. There was 
also^ the business of political relations with the numerous 
Indian States, which was mainly, though not yet wholly, 
the sole concern of the Government of India. In a separata 
category came the administration of tariffs, the currency and 
the exchanges, and the debt, and also of the great commer- 
cial services like the post office and the railways, all of which 
concerned the whole country. Again the Central Govern- 
ment controlled the business of audit and accounting, and 
had maintained it on a uniform svstem for the whole coun- 
try. 

60. But in many administrative functions also the 
s„p.r.ui.n Government of India exercised a super- 
rUM by the oot- Vising and appellate authority. On the 
miment of Indie, wholc, how’ever, while they generallv con- 
tented^ th/mselves with laying clo\\-n general principles and 
watching the effect given to them, they nevertheless kept a 
very tight hand upon the creation of new appointments or 
the augmentation of salaries. This control was exercised 
by means of codes of instructions, executive directions, and 
financial restrictionfl. 


61. In the Punjab immediately before the introduc- 

The Fe-iieform« the Keforms the direct adminis' 

trative functions of Government were per- 
formed by the Lieutenant-Governor through the medium of 
the Secretariat which consisted of three executive Secre- 
taries. styled the Chief, Kevenue and Financial Secretaries, 
respectively, with three Under-Secretnries. a Pegistrar and 
the Mir Munsfii. "Wnien the War was in procress an Addi- 
tional Secretarv, now known as the Home Secretary, had 
been added. In the Public Works Department there were 
also three Secretaries — the Chief Engineers — one in the 
Buildings and Eoads Branch and two in the Trrication 
Branch, the former assisted bv an Hnder and an Assistant 
Secretarv. and the latter bv two Hnder-Secretaries and one 
A.«.sistant. The heads of the Police and Educational De- 
partments were also Dnder-Secretaries to Government in 
their re.spective departments. 

62. Great changes were made in these arrangements 

Montacu-Chelmsford Reforms. The 
foriiM Gon^ obicct of the Reforms is the progressive re- 
iMndpiw, alisation of responsible government. Res- 
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ponsible government implies two conditions, first, that th& 
niembers of the executive government should be responsiblo 
to their constituents, and secondly that these constituents 
should exercise their power through the agency of their 
representatives in the Legislature. These two conditions 
postulate that there exist constituencies based on a fran- 
chise broad enough to represent the interests of the popula- 
tion generally, and capable of selecting representatives in- 
telligently ; secondly, that there is a recognised and con- 
stitutional practice that the executive Government cannot 
retain office unless it commands the support of a majority in 
the Assembly. In India, these conditions are not realised. 
There must l)e a period of political education which can 
only be achie\ed through the gradually expanding exercise 
of res[>onsil)ility. Practical considerations make the im- 
mediate handing over of complete responsibility impossible. 
Accordingly, the principle is adopted of transferring res- 
ponsibility for certain functions of Government and re- 
sen'ing control over others, while at the same time estab- 
lishing substantial provincial autonomy. 

03. In the Punjab there is now a collective adminis- 
tration, the system of a Governor in Council. 

head of the Executive is the Gover- 
nor, with an E.xocutive Council of two 
members appointed by His Majesty. Associated with the 
Executive Council as part of the Government are two 
Ministers chosen by the Governor and holding office during 
his pleasure. No Minister can hold office for longer than 
six months unless he is or becomes a member of the Legisla- 
tive Council. 


64. The plan is adopted of making a division of the 
P functions of the Provincial Government be- 

tween those which may be made over to 
popular control and those which for the present must re- 
main in official hands. These functions are called ‘ trans- 
ferred ’ and ' reserved ’ respectively. In the Provincial 
Executive the Governor in Council has charge of the 
reserved subjects. This is one part of the Executive. 
The other part of the Executive consists of the Gov- 
ernor and Ministers and deals with the ‘ transferred ’ suK- 
jects. The Ministers together with the Governor form thfr 
administration for the transferred subjects. 
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65. The keynote of the scheme, it has been explained, 
•Reserved’ and IS thc establishment of effective provincial 
‘Tranifcrrvd ’ sub- autonomy and the introduction of respon- 

sible Government in the Provinces., This 
connotes a sharp division of authority between the 
.Central Covemment and the Provinces and the division of 
the provincial administration into two parts, the Reserved 
subjects, namely those reserved to the Governor and his 
Executive Council ; and the Transferred subjects, or the 
subjects transferred under certain conditions to Ministers 
chosen from the Legislative Council. 


66. The Secretariat in appearance remains much as 
„ before. The post of Revenue Secretary 

e crt arm , Vacant, and a Home Secre- 

tary has been added. Transferred subjects are dealt with 
directly by the Minister in charge of a department through 
a Secretary as hitherto. The Financial Commissioners in- 
stead of constituting a distinct imperium in impcrio have 
for certain subjects received the position of Secretaries to 
‘‘ Government ” but still retain their position as Heads of 
Departments. 


67. The provincial Government’s general authority 
TV- , - , . descends through the Divisional Commis- 

tntioni Work of sioncr in a dircct chaiu to the disti’ict omcer. 
the duinct officer, district officer has a dual capacity ; as 

Collector he is head of the revenue organization, and as 
Magistrate he exercises general supervision over the inferior 
courts and, in particular, directs the police ivork. This 
applies to the whole Punjab. He can at any time be in 
touch, through his revenue subordinates, with every inch 
of his territory. This organization in the first place serves 
its peculiar purpose of collecting the revenue and of keep- 
ing the peace. But, because it is so close-knit, so well-estab- 
lished, and 80 thoroughly understood by the people, it simul- 
taneously discharges easily and efficiently an immense num- 
ber of other duties. It deals with the management of in- 
debted estate, loans to agriculturists and famine relief. 
Because it controls revenue, which depends on agriculture, 
the supreme interest of the people, it naturally serves also 
as the general administration staff. The revenue officials 
and, to a much more limited extent, the police convey the 
orders of Government to the people in a hundred ways. 
jTaken together, these two agencies act as the general repre- 
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sentatives of Government over the country to its remotest 
borders. Several other specialized services exist, with staffs 
of their own, such as the establishments for irrigation, roads 
and buildings, agriculture, industries, factories, and co- 
operative credit. These are controlled not by the district 
officer but by their own departmental heads ; they may be 
regarded as a different set of strings connecting the Govern- 
ment with the people. But in varying degrees the district 
officer influences the policy in all these matters, and he is al- 
ways there in the background to lend his support, or, if need 
be, to mediate between a specialized service and the people. 
It is a commonplace to say that Indian administration in 
the past has depended mainly upon the district officer. 

fl8. The district administration was therefore left 

substantially untouched by the Reforms 
though, the district officer’s powers were 
considerably curtailed. Under the Gov- 
ernor, the Province is administered by five Commissioners 
(for Ambala, Julhindur, Lahore, Rawalpindi and Multan)' 
who exercise general control over the Deputy Commissioners 
— 20 in number — each of whom is in charge of a district. 
A district on an average contains four tahsUf:. each' con- 
.sisting of about 300 villages. The Deputy Commissioner 
is usually a member of the Indian Civil Sendee or a Mili- 
tary Civilian (pnrn. 74.) although five Deputy Commis- 
sionerships are ‘ listed ’ for members of Piiniab Civil Ser- 
vice (pnra. 75). The Deputy Commis.sioner has under him 
Extra -Vssistant Commissioners (Provineial Civilians).- Tn‘ 
some cases, one or more fah.filfi form a sub-division under 
the charge of a Sub-Divisional Officer who has wide pow'ers. 
The fohai! is in charge of a Tahsildar, assisted by one or 
more Naib-Tabsildars- The village is under a lamhardar 
or headman and in most districts the villages are grouped 
info znih, each' under a zaUdar. The Inmhardars and zatl- 
dnrs arc * village officers * and not Government servants.- 
The district T.and Records and Excise staff, though or- 
ganized for special departmental purposes, is available for 
general administrative work. 


flfl. The development of the present system has been 
Povrir.pmcnt of gradual. As we have seen {para. 58) 

India was originally divided info three 
Presidencies. Each Presidency was em- 
powered to enact a Code of Regulations 


ilitfrict AftminU* 
fration t T>jo Pnnj* 
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for its government. When therefore any territory was 
added by conquest or treaty to a presidency — such territory 
or province came under the existing “ Regulations.” But 
when provinces were acquired which were not annexed to 
any or the three Presidencies, the existing Regulations of 
the Bengal, Madras or Bombay Codes did not necessarily, 
apply. The Punjab was one of these “ Non-Regulation 
Provinces.” The only surviving relics of this distinction 
lie in the facts that a Punjab district ofticer is called “ De- 
puty Commissioner ” instead of “ Collector.” and that Dis- 
trict Magistrates and other Magistrates specially empower- 
ed under section 30 of the Indian Criminal Procedure Code 
•can inflict a sentence of seven years’ imprisonment. 

70. Originally, however, the distinction was much 

greater. Prior to the year 1875 the officers 
of administration combined within the 
Kxecntiv# func- scopc of their dutics all judicial and exe- 

cutive functions. This arrangement had 
teen in force since the annexation of the Punjab, but the 
rapidly increasing calls on the time and energies of admin- 
istrative officers that accompanied the development and 
advancing prosperity of the country during the decade fol- 
lowing the mutiny, and especially the increase of judicial 
work, pointed to the necessity for some steps towards the 
ultimate separation of judicial from executive duties, as in 
the Regulation Provinces. Accordingly in the year 1875 
measures were introduced to relieve Tahsildars, Deputy 
Commissioners and Commissioners of the excess of judicial 
work which interfered with their efficiency. In each taksil 
where the number of suits was large, a !Munsif was posted. 
The judicial work of Deputy Commissioners was in twenty- 
three districts transferred to Judicial Assistants ; and two 
Additional Commissioners at Lahore and Julhindur. res- 
pectively, were appointed to aid in the disposal of civil and 
criminal appeals and of original criminal trials in serious 
offences. 

71. This scheme afforded no relief to the Commis- 
CoiMniiiionm fo- sioncTs as a body, and in less than seven 

experience showed that further 
enn* changes were imperatively called for and 

the following reforms were introduced in 
the year 1884 : — The ten Commissionerships were reduced 
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to six, those of Hissar, Ambala, Amritsar and Multan ceas- 
ing to exist, and the districts of which they were composed 
were apportioned between the divisions of ^Jelhi JuUim- 
dur, Lahore Rawalpindi and the Derajat. The Sirsa dis- 
trict was abolished and divided between the districts of 
Hissar and Ferozepore. For judicial purpose the re- 
maining thirty-one districts of the Province were divided 
into seven civil divisions, two Divisional Judges be- 
ing appointed for each division, mainly with a view 
to the prompt and, in certain cases, hnal disposal 
ot civil appellate work, the two Judges of each divi- 
^011 sitting as a Hencli for hearing appeals. Except in the 
Derajat, ( onuuissioners were entirely relieved of civil and 
criniinal judicial work’, tliough not of revenue appellate 
business. For criminal business the Province was divided 
into ten sessions divisions, in tliree of wliich Joint Sessions 
Judges were appointed in addition to the Sessions Judge. 
In fourteen out of tlic thirty-one districts, special officers 
^ cn* ajipointed as District Judges : in the other seventeen 
districts the Deputy Commissioners became the District 
Judges, hut in eleven of tliesc Subordinate Judges were ap- 
pointed with original and appellate powers to relieve the 
Dejiuty Commissioners of all civil judicial work except 
powers of control and (he distribution of business. Tn the 
remaining six districts the Depntv Commissioners were ex- 
pected to lienr civil appeals, but not to decide original civil 
suits. 


72. In Aju il iyt<5 the Judges of the Chief Court re- 
Furti.tr rf.jjii.t- presented that the Divisional Courts, which 
men** had come into being on the Ist November 

preceding, were quite unable to cope with the number of 
appeals coming before them, and before the close of the 
year it was found necessary to discontinue the Bench system 
and to substitute thirteen Divisional Courts with a single 
Divisional and Sessions Judge in each; and such was the 
state of arrears in the courts that six additional Divisional 
Judges had to be temporarily appointed to clear off the ac- 
cumulations. The changes rendered necessary by the 
separation of the North-West Frontier Province reduced 
the number of executive divisions to five and of districts to 
twenty-seven, wliile the number of judicial divisions was re- 
duced by one to twelve. Only eight District Judgeships 
were graded ns posts in the Punjab Commission carrying 
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special rates of pay, the remainder being held by Assistant 
.Commissioners or members of the Provincial Civil Service^ 

73. This system proved adequate to the needs of the 

day.; Any accumulation of arrears in the 
courts of the Divisional Judges could be 
Eiwutive work : teiuporarv appointment of addi- 

Civil Judicial tional Divisional Judges., uradually, liow- 

ever, the increase in the volume of executive 
business and the desirability of still fur- 
ther evolving the separation of the judicial from the exe- 
cutive branch of the administration led to the withdrawal 
of civil judicial work from the remaining Deputy Commis- 
sioners, and separate ofticers were given the powers 
of District Judges in all districts. In 1914 the superior 
Executive Branch of the administration was regraded : the 
number of Deputy Commissioners was increased from 
thirty-three to forty-two by the inclusion in the regular 
cadre of nine special posts hitherto held by seconded oflicers, 
and these forty-two appointments were divided into three 
grades of fourteen appointments each. The increase in 
miscellaneous executive and political work has considerably 
diminished the amount of time that Deputy Commissioners 
can spare for original criminal work. Much of this work 
is now undertaken by Magistrates with powers under section 
30 of Criminal Procedure Code. 

74. The higher jx^ts in the administration are filled 

from the Punjab Commission,, those in the 
grade immediately below from the Punjab 
of reCTuitment. Civil Scrvicc (formerly known as the Provin- 
cial Civil Service). The Punjab was originaUy a frontier 
province and the Punjab Commission was rcci’oited from the 
Indian Army as well as the Indian Civil Service, and the 
Punjab Civil Service. Soon after the separation of the 
North-West Frontier Province; however, recruitment from 
the Indian Army ceased. During the continuance of the 
War and for two years after candidates were also nominated 
who had served during the War in His Majesty’s Navy, 
Army or Air Forces, and again in 1922 similar nominations 
Were made from surplus Army officers who were being com- 
pulsorily retired from the Indian Army. Subsequent to the 
Reforms, recruitment was effected hy five methods : — (1) 
5peH competitive examination in London; (2) separate com- 
petitive examination in India ; (3) nomination in India 
( 4 ) promotion from the Provincial Civil Service ; (5) ap- 
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pointment from the B<ar. The graded system of pay -was 
abolished, and a time-scale was substituted, which only dis- 
criminated between superior and inferior (i.e. Deputy Com-, 
missioner or District Judge and lower) appointments. 

75. From the beginning Indians as well as Europeans 
Pnnjftb Civil scr- wore employed as Assistants to Deputy Com- 

ml.-isioners under the title of Extra Assistant 
Commissioner. But they were debarred from rising to 
higher rank, unless they got into the Indian Civil Service 
through the open competition. The experiment of throw- 
ing open high appointments in the Commission was made 
under an Act of Parliament of 1870 (Vio. 33, cap. 8), con- 
stituting the Statutory Civil Service. The experiment was 
not successful and of the Statutory Civilians appointed 
under this Act. one only, chosen in 1888 — 90. is still borne 
on the cadre of the Punkah Commission. The investiga- 
tions made hv the Public Service Commission of 1886 led 
in 1893 to the con.stitntion of a Provincial Civil Service. 
The previously existing establishment of Extra Assistant 
Commissioners was re-arranged in seven grades. The 
chief feature of the re-organization of the Provincial Civil 
Service was that a certain number of appointments for which 

members of the Indian Civil Service or Military Officers 

% 

were formerly recruited were thrown open to members of 

the Provincial Service. These " listed ” appointments are 

the menTw of giving to the more able and deserving members 

of fhe Provinei.nl Sorviee the respon^ihle emplovment in the 

adtninisfration of the rountrv which the Statutory Civil 

« • 

Service was originally designed to supply. 

70. The Provincial Service was originally composed 
f>f seven grades of officials known as Extra 
.Tn<iioiiii frn>n Assistant Commisstoncrs available for judi- 
teen .vr. executive work, but the principle of 

separating iudicial from executive functions and the neces- 
sity of specialisation in training led to the gradual separa- 
tion of the judicial and executive branches in the highest 
six of the seven grades. The pay of each grade was the same 
in both branches. The members of the executive brnnoK 
were stvlod Extra Assistant Commissioners, but those oT 
the higher pasts of the judicial line were known as Extra 
Tudicial Assistant Commissioners, and of the lower as Sub- 
ordinate Judges. The Provincial Service was recruited 
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from the Tahsildar and Munsif establishments (these be- 
ing the names of the subordinate executive and judicial olh- 
pers) ; from selected members of the various departments j 
and by direct appointment either on nomination or by c'om- 
petition. 

77. As a result of the proposals of the I'ublic 5>ervices 


Punjab Civil Ser- 
vice* atUT tbo Kc* 


Commission important changes were made 
in the Service after 1920. The name was 


*• changed from Provincial to Punjab Civil 

Service. Munsifs (who have now received the more digni- 
fied name of Subordinate Judges) were included in it. The 
executive and judicial branches were entirely separated. 
Recruitment was to be entirely direct for the judicial branch, 
and lor 50 per cent, of the executive; the ri maimng 50 per 
cent, of the executive being promoted from the subordinate 
services. A time scale for pay was also determined . There 
has been a gradual increase in the number of 'listed posts,-- 
i.e., those superior po.sts open to the l‘uiijab Civil Service. 
In 1922 they consisted of six appointiuents of District and 
Sessions Judge (or five appointments of District and Ses- 
sions Judge, and one Judge, Small Cause Court. Simla); 
four appoiutmeute of Deputy Commissioner or Settlement 
Collector; one appointment of Junior Secretary to the Finan- 
cial Commissioners ; one appointment of Under-Secretaiy to 
.Government. The initial pay of an officer of tlie Punjab 
Civil Service holding a superior appointment (i.?., that of 
Deputy Commissioner or District Judge) w’as fixed at Rs. 
800 above his ordinary time scale pay, after which he "would 
get promotion according to the Indian Civil Service time 
scale. Such officers w’ere made eligible, witlj members of 
the Indian Civil Service, on their merits for all posts in the 
Civil Service Cadre. 


78. The Punjab Police is divided into District Police, 
The Punjab PoHm; Criminal Investigation Department and 
coiiatitu- Railway Police. The combined force is 

under the control of the Inspector-General, 
who is a member of the gazetted force, and is assisted in 
regard to the District Police by three Deputy Inspectors- 
General; in regard to the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment and Finger Print Bureau by a fourth Deputy Inspect- 
or-General; and in regard to the Railway Police by an As- 
sistant Inspector-General. The District Police are controll- 
ed by Superintendents, each district having one such officer 
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witli the exception of I.ahore which has two ; and under 
these ofTH-ers are one or more As.-sistant Superintendents and 
Deputy Suj)erinlon(lents. Di<;tricts are divided into police 
stations, each in c harge of a Sub-Inspector with an average 
staff of two liead constables and ten constables. For 
some vears past, police stations were placed in groups under 
(’ircle Inspei-tors. I'liis system, howevei’, has i*ecently !)een 
abandonecl and the Inspectors are now posted to head- 
quarters for general duty througliout tlie district under the 
orders of the Su])erintendent , At the same titne the nuni- 
her of Inspectors lias been reduc'ed, and tlieir )ilaces have 
been taken hv extra Deputy Superintendents. It was felt 
that contiol through (’ircle Inspectors was incomplete and 
it is anticiicated that the new system will give increased 
efnei«*nc V. 'Dh' numln'r of rural police stations in th Dro- 
vince is 40(). giving to eac’h an average population of about 
hfty thousand and an average area of 240 square miles. 

Tender recent orders one-ninth of the superior appoint- 
ments of the gazetted cadre are to be filled by officers pro- 
moted from the Provincial Service. Inclusive of these pro- 
moted officers one-third of the superior appointments are 
eventually to he held hy Indians. Proportionate recruit- 
ment among Assistant Superintendents is being made to- 
wards this end. 

The total force amounts to 1,004 officers and 19.238 men. 
The officers are armed with revolvers ; and 65 per cent, of 
the men arc armed with '303 rifles and smooth bore mus- 
kets. The rifles are issued to the first armed reserve in each 
distrit^t. a small force of tivo head constables and twenty- 
five constables, which is maintained to deal with dneoits, 
armed criminals and with outbreaks of disorder. 

79. For the maintenance of law and order a strong 
Hi.torv of the police force was from the first felt to be 
Punjab Police. neccssary. At annexation in 1849 a 

strong body of military police under European military offi- 
cers comprising six regiments of foot and twenty-six troops 
of horse, in all 8.100 strong, was raised in aid of the civil 
police the establishment of which was of the strength of 
6 900 men of all grades. The military police furnished 
guards and patrolled the country, and acted m the preven- 
tion of crime and apprehension of offenders, wlnle the civil 
police who were under the charge of the civil officers, were 
entrusted wnth the detection and prosecution of criminals. 
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and the duties of watch and ward in towns and villages By 
the b^inning of 1860 the strength of the force had' risen 
to:^4,/00men and in addition there were the thaggi canton- 
ment and canal police. In 1861 the cis-Indus police were 
reorganised under the Police Act (V of 1861) and in 1863 the 
trans-Indus, thaggi, cantonment and canal police were 
brought under the general system ; the force being mean- 
while gradually but substantially reduced. The Kailway 
Police were organised in 1869. In 1892 a training schod 
was (»tah ished at Phillaur for the instruction of all directly 
ap^pointed officers of all ranks, as well as of subordinate 
omcers marked for promotion to higher ranks. In 1901 the 
^ans-Indus districts and Hazara were separated from the 
1 unjab and the police of these districts brought directly 

under the Chief Commissioner, North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince. 


80. In 1903, a Commission was appointed by the then 

^’^iceroy (Lord Curzon) to enquire into the 

constitution of the Police. As 
. . . ^ re^siilt of this Commission a third admin- 

istrative circle under an additional Deputy Inspeetor- 
beneral was created. The Railway Police, which hitherto 
had b^n under an Assistant to the Inspector-General, was 
brought under another Deputy In.spector-General together 
^ith the Special — or Political — Branch of the Inspector- 
General’s Office. A new Department for Criminal Investi- 
gation was also formed. Shortly before this time, in 1900, 
the Finger Print system of registration of convicts had 
been brought into use. The Finger Print Bureau is now 
said to be one of the largest in the world (which gives some 
indication of the criminality of the Punjabi). The rank 
of Deputy Superintendent of Police was substituted for the 
dd rank of Assistant Superintendent of Police, 2nd Class. 
These offiC/Crs were usually promoted Inspectors and were 
very few in number. As a result of the Police Commission 
the Diimher was greatly increased, the present figure being 
39. The system of Circle Inspectors was introduced at the 
same time ; hut. as noted above, has now been aha.ndoned. 

81 . The old system by which practically all promotions 
D'nrMt ippoint- fhc Tank of InspectOT and Deputy Tn- 

speetor — or, as they are now termed , Sub- 
Insnector— were made from the men in the force, was prac- 
tically abolished in the case of Sub-Inspectors and 80 per 
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cent, of all vacancies in that rank are now filled by direct ap- 
pointment, One qualification for such appointment is that 
the ajiplicant shall have passed the ^Matriculation Examina- 
tion of the Punjab University. 

Certain revisions of pay were made; but these came 
and were soon superseded by other revisions of pay as the 
cost of living increased. Allowances for house rent in lieu 
of f rei* (juiU’ters and of horse and conveyance allowances were 
introduced, in order to compensate for certain disabilities 


under which officers suffered. 

Til 11)11, the Municipal Police, the charges for which 
had hitherto been met from municipal monies, were taken 
over \)\ Government. 

82. The Criminal Investigation Department as organ- 

i'jpd at first w;us found to be unable to cope 
iv- with the heavy demands made on it in crim. 
i'«r‘ihoi.t. inal and political matters. Ibis deficiency 

became serious on the outbreak of the Great War, and the 
Di'partnumt was accordingly expanded considerably, bince 
then it has performed mast valuable work in 
intricate and important crime of all kinds. It is staffed 
with some of the ablest investigators in the service and its 
aid is frcdueutlv invoked to work to a succcssfid concli - 
Sion oaL" that have l.nfflocl tl.o .li^t. iet police. ,Th^ Btaft .s 
divided into two branches for criminal and political iNorK, 
but in time of emergency this distinction docs not exist and 

both do the same work. 

93 Apart from the regular |iolice organised on bn- 
. . .• tL lisb lines there has been some success in re- 

TiiinV vivifving tlic iiidigcnous methods of polic- 

CT thnuiiiinr. wliicli had their roots in the immemorial 

antiquitv of the village community (pnra.lb^). 

Originally a menial servant of the village commumY, 
the village watchman, was paid out of the yllage ^ 

kind or in cash This placed him in complete dependence 
0 ^ .ri’eadm n .as reprosontntivos of the village, and this 
delation w.aslcR.ali.ed in 187fi by rules under the Puniab 

Lavs Atnendmcnt Act, XV of 1875 ; but 
ment or dismissal of the watchmen was 

Commissioner Village watchmen are appointed for each 
vX^e or collection of villages ; the beats being determined 
bv Soput“ Where the village watchmen 

in Ly viUage are five or more, one of them may be appointed 
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* dafadar ” with extra pay. The chaukidara ta.x is levied 
from all occupants of houses in the beat by a rate assessed on 
the annual value of the houses. In addition to their duty of 
watch and ward the watchmen have powers of arrest and 
are jointly responsible with the headmen for reporting crime. 
They are further charged with the duty of reporting births 
and deaths at the police station at the fortnightlv visit which 
a watchman of each beat has to make to report the state of 
the beat. The watchmen are not as a rule armed, hut in 
some places they carry swords or spears. The number em- 
ployed in the province is approximately 30,000. 

84. In 1893 the increasing difficulties of obtaining 

men for the post led to enquiry. It was 
stlt-n'.'" found that the maximum pay, Rs' 3 per men- 
sem, paid half-yearly, was inadequate, and 
that even so it was not always paid regularly. Power was 
taken to secure regular payment and the maximum salary 
was raised to Rs. 5 and later to Rs. 8 j)or mon>cm in?<.'ad 
of Rs. 3. Even so the watchman is essentially a menial, 
generally of a low caste, almost always illiterate, and ohen 
of doubtful character. The loumess of the pay compels him 
to work or cultivate land to eke out a living, and his associa- 
tion with criminals is often alleged. It has frequeutlv been 
proposed by Police Officers that these chaukidars should be 

f >ut more under the Police and made independent of the vil- 
age headmen, but the best administrative officers have al- 
ways opposed this suggestion on the ground that it would 
strike at the root of the principle of village responsibility.. 
The chaukidar is the servant or the headmen and should re- 
main so ; a principle re-affirmed bv the Police Commission 
of 1902-03. 

In a few of the smaller municipal towns a body of town 
watchmen is employed either alone or to supplement the regu- 
lar force. The town watchmen are entertained under the 
Municipal Act and their pay is not subject to the same 
maximum as that of the village watchmen. ' 

85. Apart from this definite service of village police- 
Th« thihrt pahra mcn, custom has widely emphasized tne lia- 
•yrtom. bility of all villagers for patrol service when 

required. The systems of thikri pahra (or beat duty taken 
in rotation by the men of the village) and nakahandi (or 
picketing of bridges, roads, etc., at night) were originally 
of a voluntary nature, i.e., they were imposed by the village 

E 
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coiumuuity on its members and not by the Government on the 
village. The usefulness of the former, which is the more 
important, was clearly shewn in the disorders which char- 
acterised the outbreak of the War in the Punjab i^para. 37) ; 
and I'^ir Michael O’Dwyer was so impressed with its 
value that he arranged for its legal enforcement where neces- 
sary under the Village Patrols Act. It proved invaluable in 
the disturbances of 1019 {purn. 46 foil.). It should however 
be rememhereil that these disturbances were entirely engi- 
neered by the urban population. The villagers were loyal to 
the Govei nitient and only too anxious to co-operate in catch- 
ing wandering agitators. Whether the system could be pro- 
fitably exercised amongst a disaffected rural population may 
be doubled. 

86. The Auxiliary I'orce recruited from the Europ- 

ii.*> Auiinir> Anglo-Indian portions of the 

F'.-r'o. population consists in the Punjab of ono 

mounted and three infantry units, the Punjab Light 
Iforsc, tin* I’nnjab Hillc.s, the Simla Uifles, and the North- 
Western Unilway Kcgiment. The Force has changed in 
constitution considerably in the last decade. Up till 1917 
the old Volunteer Force existed. In 1917 compulsory 
service was introduced for all alilc-bodied men below the 
age of fifty. Tlic new Force was known as the Indian De- 
fence h'orce and it rendered useful service in the Punjab 
Disturbances of 1919. After the conclusion of the war 
coinjuilsion was abandoned and a new volimtarv body known 
as the Au\iliarv Force was constituted. The headquarters 
of the Punjab Light Horse arc at I.ahore, with detach- 
ments at Rawalpindi and AmritScar. Delhi now has a con- 
tingent of its own, to which the former members of the 
Punjab Idght Hor.se residing at Delhi have been trans- 
ferred. The .strength on 31st March 1921 was 174 and re- 
cruitment is proceeding. A light motor patrol has been 
constituted for men who possess motor cars. A Idght 
Motor Patiol T^nit has been fomwd at Rawalpindi from 
the staff of the Attock Oil Company there. His Excellency 
the Governor of the Punjab is the Honorary Colonel of the 
Punjab Tdght Horse. 

87. The Volunteer Militia Company was formed 

during the crisis of 1857 and was joined in 
The Punjftt) R.iiM. following year by Rifle Clulis which 
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were organised in Lahore, thus forming the nucleus of the 
Volunteer Force in the Punjab. In ]H6l sanction was 
Reived for the formation of the 1st Punjab Volunteer 
Corps. Dunngthe IVar 1914— 18a detachment of Machine 
Cunners from the Battalion jiroceeded to East Africa on 
Active feervice. In other branehe.s of the Service over 200 

rifioiv® ‘ « ‘"“T® proceeded on Active Service overseas, 
in 1917 the Battalion became 3rd Punjab Kifles, Indian 

Defence Force. In 1920 the Indian Defence Force was 
superseded by the Auxiliary Force and the Battalion be- 
came the Punjab Bifles, Auxiliary Force. At the all-India 
A.my Meeting (1921-22) at Meerut, the Punjab Rifles were 
1st in Class III and 2nd in Class IV. these being the two 
Classes open to the Auxiliary Force. The Battalion 
Hockey Teain IS one of the be.st in the Pun jab. The strength 
ot the Battalion was 648 on the SOth November 1922 His 
Lxcellenoy the Governor is the Hoi>onr'- (Vlonol of the 
Kcgimenl. 

88 The Simla Kifles lias now reached a strengtii of 
iiie Simla Riflo*. 40fi wliicli iiicludcs two CadcT Pla- 

toons and 60 (rained Kegimental Lewis Gun- 
ners. Ihe Corps has been honoured bv His Excellencv the 

tlmf^S!^ Honorary Colonelcy. The Founda- 

the Headquarters Buildings was laid on 

the 14th October 1922 by His Excellencv the Vicerov. MHien 

completed it wull answer a long- felt want, and will increase 

89. The 3rd or Sind, Punjab and Indus Valley Rail- 

^ Sa® Volunteer Rifle Corps was formed in 

subsemiPnfT” h designation of this Corps was 

trodiicGon^^^f and, until the in- 

he sS^h Nnrtb as 

fSrAA ^ North-Western Railway Battalion. I. D. F The 

iTth comprises two battalions 

wi^ headquarters at Lahore and Karachi. The Corps is 

now designated the North-Western Railway Reffiment 

Auxiliary Force. India. The strength of thK^rnt is 

approximately 1,250 all ranks. GrLt interest isTken in 

Mu^sketry and one officer and 6 Non-Commissioned Officers 

passing an examination at a School of 

^ 1 ?^® Lahore Battalion of the regiment 

possesses one of the best hockey teams in India, ^ 

e2 
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90 The Indian Territorial Force was inaugurated un- 
In.iian T.rr.t tmi Iiuliaii Territorial Force Act, 1920. 

Korcr. In the Punjab tliere are five units in addi- 

tion to tlio I'niversity Training Corps. In tlie first 
instnme one ]>attalion was constituted for the ^Vestern 
Punjab with headquarters at Jheluin. and another for the 
Kastern Punjab with headquarters at Jullundiir. It soon 
bocatno evident that further expansion was desirable and 
the number was increased to the present figure ot five batta- 
lions. The sanctioned strengtii of the Thijversity Training 
Corps was originally one company, but the number of gradu- 
ates anti undergraduates offering themselves for enrolment 
soon readied tlie strength of a battalion and it has in conse- 
quence Ikm'u neces'jarv to raise the status of the University 
('orps to tliat of l>attalioii. The composition of the Indian 
Territorial Force is not limited to any particular classes or 
tribes. ^ 

91. The Punjab has from time immemorial been the 
(riboi favourite hunting ground of criminal tribes, 
d'ho measures concerted from time to time 
.77 since the annexation of the Province bav- 

.iftmfttmn. iDg failed to cliccK the activities ot tncee 

gangs, in 1913-14, Sir Michael O’Dwyer, the then Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of the Punjab, had a thorough investigation 
made info their mode of life. He determined to wean them 
from their criminal instincts, and his policy was given effect 
in the Criminal Tribes Act of 1911. 


Criminal 
^\r 

OnWYCr'j HifAi 


The main features of his scheme included an effective 
but sympathetic control of the tribes, the provision of suffi- 
cient opportunity for earning an honest livelihood, the 
gradual relaxation of restraint and ultimate total exemp- 
tion of the well-behaved, and the education of children. 
•The worst characters were to be removed to the Reformatory 
Settlement, the less criminal to the industrial and the well- 
behaved to the agricultural settlements. All tribes and 
gangs addicted to the systematic commission of non-bailable 
offences were notified and simultaneously registered in Janu- 
ary 1917. This resulted in the registration and subsequent 
reslriction of 33,000 male adulte, '^eluding 11,000 members 
of the wandering tribes, out of a total population of 160,000 
souls In order that individuals might receive treatment 
in proportion to the degree of their criminality the regis- 
tcred members were classified on the basis of their nntece^ 
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dents and reputation. The revision of the classification 
since carried out has resulted in a considerable reduction 
of the number of the registered members, and at the end of 
1920, the total number of registered males, including thoee 
in settlements who numbered 5,007, came to 18,595. 

In all 28 settlements (including the Keformatory Settle- 
ment, 14 industrial and 13 agricultural) have so far been 
established. Three temporary settlements have been dis- 
continued for want of work. The two important industrial 
settlements at Dhariwal and Bhiwani have been disconti- 
nued owing to the unsuitability of the surroundings which 
had been found to affect detrimentally the health of the 
criminal tribes. The abolition of other settlements is under 
contemplation, as it is the policy of Government to relievo 
the relatively well-behaved from supervision. 

92. The Reformatory Settlement is meant for the 
The Rcfcnnatory reccptioii of the Criminal tribesmen of the 
Sctuoment. woi'st typo. The least criminal among 

the inmates are sent out for work, but youths, to whom 
it is desirable to give technical training, and others 
who cannot be trusted, are employed in the factory attached 
to the settlement. The industrial settlements now in exist- 
ence are mainly labour-supplying, as distinguished from 
manufacturing settlements which have not yet been started 
owing to the difficulty in training the labour and to the high 
prices of raw material. The inmates are employed as far 
as possible on paying work and are allowed to appropriate 
their whole earnings. In order to provide an incentive for 
hard work they are paid according to the piece-work sys- 
tem. The co-operation of most of tlie religious and commu- 
nal societies in the Province has been .secured for this phiT 
anthropic work, and efforts are made to reform the tribes- 
men by economic, religious, moral and educational agencies. 
The highest type of settlement is the new agricultural settle- 
ment, where the most promising of the reformed members 
of the criminal bribes are settled on land, both by way of re- 
ward for their own reformation and as an encouragement 
to others. The transformation which has been wrought in 
the habits and modes of living of nomads as well as settled 
tribesmen placed in the agricultural settlements is most re- 
markable. Grown-up men who had no sense of moralitv 
and who were addicted to all sorts of filthy habits, after a 
year’s stay in the agricultural settlements, bear an air of 
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resp(.‘ctability and devote themselves whole-heartedly to their 
work. Under tlio new principle laid down by Government, 
only habitual ofTenders who haw nut less than two or more 
conviet iKUis, one of wliieh falls within the last hve years, are 
liable to be |)laeed in the industrial settlements. This has 
entailed the release of a larj'e number of men, and has also 
reduced the average of future admissions. The idtiinate 
object is th(‘ assimilation of these outcasts in the general 
body of the community. It lia'^ therefore been the policy to 
leave the mt>re hopeful tyj)e of the criminal tribes popula- 
tion in tlu'ir homes, aiul to prtivide economic and other aid 
to enable them to earn their living and to settle down as 

ordinary eilizeiis. 

% 

1)3. Included within the boundaries of the Punjab 
Ti.* i’nnj,.h ir,. a TO a iiumbcr 4>f Tiihutarv Statcs. Thehill 
botwy Slates, which i*riginally sought British aid 

against thcGurklias 18). lie among tlic Punjab 

Himalayas and are held by some of tlie most ancient Kajput 
farniliesof all India. The Midiaminadan Stateof Bahawal- 


pur. whose Nawab claims descent from the Abbaside Ca- 
liphs of Egypt, sought and (»btained British protection from 
the ambition of Kanjit Singh (ixini. 10). A similar object 
drew the Cis-Sutlej Sikh States of Patiala, Jind, Nablia. 
Kapi.rtliala, Paridkot and Kalsia into the British alliance 
{pora.^^S). A few Muhammadan Chiefships to the east 
of Lahore. Maler Kotin. Pataudi, Lc^aru and Dujana. 
derive their origin from feudatories of the Moghul Empire 
who managed to save themselves from being overwhelmed 
in its fin.il niin by alliance with the British. Formerly 
the Punjab Government was in immediate charge of politi- 
cal relations with these States. The democratisation of 
Provincial Governments under the Reforms Scheme has, 
bov'cvor, re?>derod ne''e«Rarv a revision of their relations 
with the Tributary States fonnerlv under their control. 
Consequently on 1st November 1921 the thirteen most im- 
portant States in the Punjab were placed in direct relations 
with the (Government of India. The only States remaining 
under the Punjab Government are the Simla Hill States, 
and the three small State.s — Kalsia. Pataudi and Dujana. 



CHAPTER IV. 
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iht Britiih ]Qdi< 
ciftl fjitcib : Com* 
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1849-50, that 


ADMINISTRATION: THE JEDICIAIU. 

94. Before the British occupation of the I^unjab there 

were only two classes of officials, the mili- 

fiscal. In the latter were com- 
bined all civil functions whatsoever. There 
were no special officers either for the dispensing of civil 
justice or the execution of criminal law. Private arbitra- 
tion was extensively resorted to. The unwritten Penal 
Code contained but two penalties, fine and mutilation, and 
there was scarcely any crime for which impunity might not 
be purchased by the payment of a fine. 

95. The Board of Administration early appreciated 

the necessity for an organised administra- 
tion of civil and criminal justice, liut 
they were fully alive to the difficulties to be 
faced. Thus they wrote in their report for 
they can hardly consider that civil justice 

has advanced as satisfactorily as the otlier branches of the 
administration. Indeed they are not sure that it will ever 
be successful. There is no ^art of the British system so 
difficult to popularise.” Accordingly in the civil courts 
the rules currentdn the Sutlej divisions were at first observ- 
ed, as they were calculated to ensure substantial justice un- 
fettered by technicalities. Subsequently a Punjab Code, 
embodying much of the customary civil law of the province, 
was prepared. In criminal law the code adopted during 
the period of the Residency was maintained. In 1871-72 
the provisions contained in the Punjab Civil Code and in 
various Bengal Regulations and administrative rules and 
orders were consolidated and re-enacted in the Punjab Ljiws 
Act. In 1874-75 regular civil courts were established 
which took over from District Officers and their staffs the 
settlement of suite for debts against agriculturists. These 
courts were, for the most part, presided over by Munsifs 

recruited from the towns and for that reason ill-versed in 
% 

rural affairs and customary rights in land. The complaint 
that the unsuitability of the civil courts and the civil law 
are in part responsible for the increase of debt is heard from 
most parts of India, as well as from other agricultural coun- 
tries, such as France. The peasants, according to an ex- 
perienced administrator, Mr. Thorbiirn, soon came to re- 
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gard them as agents and debt collectors for the money- 
lenders. 

OG. These difliculties arose from a complicated proce- 
PoDj»bcuitoin*rj dure ill-suited to the needs of an illiterate 

peasantry. The Courts were careful* al- 
most too careful, in their determination of the exact custom 
iollowed by the people in cases, such as those of inheritance, 
^vhero the Punjab had a custom of its own. l^rom their 
decisions grew up a valuable body of law, judicially deter- 
mined, known ns the Punjab Customary Law. But this 
concession to the feelings of the people was largely nulli- 
fied by the complicated procedure which obtained. Some 
relief was obtained by the transference of suits regarding 
tenant rights, rents and cognate matters to Revenue 
( ourts {para. 102). To obviate some difiiculties a scheme 
was also brought into operation in 11114 for the training 
of Munsifs in tlie details of Revenue work. It had always 
been a special feature of Punjab administration that 
officials should receive an all-ro\md training. Assistant 
Commissioners, for instance, always received a training in 
civil work, even thotigh they were destined for executive 
work. 


97. On annexation judicial affairs were entrusted to- 

Tho cbiof Court ^ Judicial Commissioner who was also bead 

of the police, and resopnsible for Education 
and the control of Local and Municipal Funds. In 
1860 a Chief Court consisting of two Judges, a Civil- 
ian and a Barrister, was substituted for the Judicial Com- 
mi.ssioner, and was constituted the final appellate authority 
in civil and criminal cases, with powers also of original 
criminal jurisdiction in cases where European British 
subjects were charged with serious offences, and of original 
civil jurisdiction in special cases. In the year 1869 a third 
Judge, a Civilian, was added to the CourL The constitu- 


tion of the Chief Court subsequently remained unaltered 
until 1881, when the steadily increasing work made it neces- 
sary that some assistance should be given to the Judges. 
In October of that year the temporary appointment 
of a fourth Judge was accordingly sanctioned. Not- 
withstanding this addition to the Court, it was found in- 


July 1882 that the number of civil appeals pending was con- 
siderably in excess of that on the corresponding date of the- 
preceding year, and in the following November two addi- 
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tional Judges were employed. From time to time it was 
found necessary to retain the services of these additional 
Judges, and in the latter half of the year leb6 the appoint- 
ment of a fourth permanent Judge was sanctioned. The 
abolition in 1885 of the Bench system in the Divisional 
Courts {fara. 99), added to the number of appeals pre- 
ferred to the Chief Court, and so congested became the 
state of work in it that for some time it was neoessarv to em- 
ploy six Judges, while in 1888 the Punjab Courts Act of 
1884, by which the present system was introduced, had to 
be amended so as to diminish the appellate business of the 
highest tribunal in the Province. Although it was then 
found possible to reduce the number of Judges to tive, ar- 
rears again became marked in 1895 and 189G, and at the 
end of that year the strength of the Court w’as again raised 
to six (four permanent and two temporary) Judges. In 
1899 the law of appeal as embodied in the Punjab Courts 
Act was further amended, but the hopes that the Court 
would now be able to cope with tlie w'ork proved fallacious, 
and in 1904 it became necessary to employ four temporary 
Judges to clear off arrears. A fifth Judge was at the same 
time permanently added to the Court. Even these mea- 
sures proved inadequate. One temporary additional Judge 
was constantly employed, and a second w^as frequently found 
necessary. The law of appeal was amended by Punjab Act 
I of 1912 in the hopes of reducing the number of appeals, 
but as the amended Act did not affect the rights of appeal 
existing on the 22nd January 1912, the date it came into 
force, the effect of the Act in diminishing the volume of the 
appellate work which reached the Chief Court could only 
be gradual, and it was therefore found necessary to retain 
the services of the sixth and seventh Judges for the further 
period of two years with effect from August 1912. 


The Act did not however at the end of these two years 
make any appreciable reduction in the work and as a 
matter of fact the steady annual increase in the institution 
of the more important classes of cases compelled the reten- 
tion of the sixth and seventh Judges up to the date of the 
raising of the Chief Court to the status of a High Court. 


98. The conversion of the Chief Court into a High 
Conteriion of Court WES mooted as long ago as 1886, tho 
mjACoirt. inferior status being represented as a slur 
on the Province. The change was sanctioned by the Secre- 
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tary of State in 1916, but it could not take effect till the 
War was over, and was only finally brought into force on lat 
April 1919. The lligh Court sits at Lahore, and is com- 
posed of a Chief Justice and six puisne Judges (either 
(’ivilians or llarristers ) An eighth temporary Ad- 
ditional Judge was appointed for two years with 
the hope that tliis staff would be able to cope with the work, 
but this hope was falsified, partly owing to the additional 
work involved in a High Court as compared with a Chief 
C’ourt, L(‘tters Patent A])pcals. for instnnc-e, were intro- 
duced and bei-amo mimontus and the general result was that 
work was so greatly in arrears that in addition to the 
eighth Judge, two more temporary Additional Judges were 
appointcf) for a period of one year, with effect from 11th 
Oi'tob(‘r 1 9*21 . Tliesc tlirce additional Judges have been re- 
tained in the interests of work from that (late and are still 
attached to the ('onrt. In order to carry out the annual in- 
spection of Subordinate Courts an additional Judge in ex- 
cess of tlie staff referred to above lias also throughout been 
attached to the Court anniiallv for varying periods. 

99. Siiliordinate to the Chief Court were originally 
e^uHicf Diitr.t ('ourts of Divi.sional Judges. This was a 

ri oharaeteristie of a non-Regulation Province 

(/j( 7 /y/. 60). It disappeared on the intro- 
duction of the Punjab Courts Act, 1914. when the 
Civil Divisional system was abolished and the Courts of 
Divisional system was replaced by those of District and 
Sessions Jiulges. There was little practical difference be- 
tween the new sy.stem (which prevails generally in India) 
and the old (which was curiously enough adopted by the 
United Provinces at the time of the change in the Punjab). 
The District and Sessions Judges exercise civil and criminal 
'jurisdiction in a civil and sessions division comprising 
one or more districts As District Judges these officers try 
most of the first appeals in civil suits, and as Sessions 
Judges thev try sessions appeals from the orders of the Dis- 
trict Magistrate and of First Class Magistrates. 

100. Similarly the courts of Senior Subordinate 
Conrt. nf siiWrai* Judgcs replaced thoso of District Judges. 
i)»if JnaRei. In these courts are heard appeals in minor 

civil suits from the subordinate courts of the district. 
Subordinate Judges are appointed to assist the District' 
Judge, but up to tlie end of 1022 the majority of civil suits 
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'were tried in the first instance by Munsifs posted either at 
district head-quarters or at outlying stations Munsif were 
of three classes — the jurisdiction of a first class Munsif be- 
ing limited to suits not exceeding Rs. 1,000 in value. The 
Assistants to the Deputy Commissioner were always invest- 
ed with the powers of Munsifs and assisted to a certain ex- 
tent in the disposal of civil suits, but the former practice 
of investisg Tahsildars witli Mnnsif's powers is being 
gradually discontinued, with the increase in the number of 
Munsifs themselves. In 102:2 the Punjab Courts (Amend- 
ment) Act of that year abolished the term Munsif and the 
work formerly done by Munsifs is now done by Subordinate 
Judges of the third and fourth grades. The system apart 
from this change in title remains the same. There 
are Small Cause Courts at Lahore, Amritsar, Delhi and 
Simla, and many Subordinate Judges are invested with the 
powers of such courts under Act IX of 1887. Honorary 
Civil Judges with powers of a Subordinate Judge are ap- 
pointed from time to time and do useful work. 


101. The Dej)Utv Commissioner is the District Magis- 
Diitrict criniitni tratc aiid coiilrols all the subordinate crim- 

inal courts of the district. The District 
Magistrates and occasionally other Magistrates are invested, 
under section 30 of the Criminal Procedure Code, with pow- 
-er to try all offences not punishable with death, and to in- 
flict sentences up to seven years’ imprisonment. The Dis- 
trict Magistrate hears appeals from the Magistrates of the 
s^ond and third classes, but this power is shared with Ad- 
ditional District Magistrates who are appointed in certain 
districts. In the districts of Mianwali and Dera Ghazi 
Khan, and the Leiah tahsil of Muzaffargarh in which the 
Frontier Crimes Regulation is in force the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, on the finding of a Council of Elders {jitga), may 
pass sentence up to fourteen years. Sentences under the 
Frontier Crimes Regulation exceeding seven years require 
the confirmation of the Commissioner, who has revisional 
jurisdication in all cases. All the Assistants to the Deputy 
Commissioner are invested with magisterial powers, as are 
pertain Subordinate Judges. Tahsildars usually exercise 
second class powers and Naib-Tahsildars powers oi' the third 
plass. Considerable assistance is obtained from Honorary 
M^igistrates who sit either singly or as a Bench under section 
35 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
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102. Special Revenue Courts to decide all suits re- 
„ j^ardiiiK tenant rijilits, rents and divers coe- 

nate matters, in wJiich civil CMDurts have no 
jiinsdiclioii, liave been established under the Punjab Ten- 
nnev Act. Talisildars and Kaib-Tahsildars are Assistant 
Collectors, 2nd grade, the Assistants to the Deputy Com- 
missioners are Assistant Collectors, 1st grade, and the 
Deputy Cominissioiier is the Collector, all tliree classes of 
courts e.Ncrcising original jurisdiction. Appeals from 
Assistant Collectors lie to the Collector, from him to the 
('ornmissionor. and from the Commissioner to the Financial 
Commissioner, ^\ ho is the final court of appeal in revenue 
cases. A Revenue C’ourt is simply a revenue officer acting 
in a judicial instead of in an executive capacity. The dis- 
tinction hetwc'on ivvemio and civil courts is one of agency, 
not of procedure. It is well that cases of this kind should 
he trie<l bv oflicers whose dailv work is concerned with the 
»ovenue. and brings them into close contact with the rural 
population, because the special experience so acquired con- 
duces to a readier appreciation of the points at issue, and 
greater skill in obtaining and appraising the evidence. The 
procedure of revenue courts is governed by the Code of Civil 
Procedure. Tlie idea that revenue litigation is less regular 
and more subject to the idiosyncracies of the Judge than 
civil litigation is quite erroneous. 


103. Tlie Administration of the legal affairs of the 

Tho Rc- Punjab Government is in the hands of a 

meabraDcrr. T.cgal Remembrancer ( who is also Secretary 

to Government in tho T.egislative Department ), a Govern- 
ment Advocate, two Assistant Legal Remembrancers and 
one Public Prosecutor for the High Court at head-quarters 
and 28 District Public Prosecutors. With the exception of 
the Legal Remembrancer, these officers are free to take up' 
private practice as far as is consistent ivith their official 
duties. 

104. On tlie first establishment of British rule in the 


Punjab the proper administration of thfr 
jails was retarded by many inevitable dis- 
advantages. The accommodation consisted of old forts and 
buildings such as chance offered. The officers in charge 
were inexperienced in jail management and overburdened 
with a variety of other work. There was naturally a want 
of central control. Fatal epidemics appeared in various; 
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stations and it was estimated that the mortality in jails 
averaged eight per cent. The Board of Administration of 
the Punjab was fully aware of the evils which they had in- 
herited and in their report for the year 1849-50 wrote that 
"conscious that the past management has been unavoidably 
imperfect they will not shrink from pointing out existing 
evils and will also suggest the measures best calculated for 
their cure.” From time to time the position was exhanst- 
n’ely examined by special commissions and legislation wa>: 
based on their recommendations until in 1894, a Prisons 
Act for the whole of India secured uniformity, so far as 
possible, in the matter of jail rules and discipline. 

105 During 1849-51, 20 Jails were constructed- 
Policy of Mncon- These jails accommodated nearly ten 
trttion. thousand prisoners. In 1920 there were in 

the Punjab as then constituted, that is, exclusive of > e 
North-West Frontier and Delhi Provinces, 24 jails and 10 
subsidiary jails which accommodated 14.700 prisoners. 'I he 
policy which has been consistently pursued in recent ye-avs 
is that of concentration, district jails being used simply as 
collecting and forwarding institutions while the large 
central jails receive prisoners for long periods of dctentio. 
This policy has caused a great gain in efficiency and perhaps 
a reduction in cost. 


106. The Punjab Jail Department dates from 1853 
Th« pttnjib Jill ^ben an Inspector of Prisons was appoint- 
Dep»rtni*nt. gj Xh 1858 thc designation of Inspector 
of Prisons was changed to Inspector-General of Prisons. 
It was felt that medical oflicers were the most suitable 
persons for the posts of Superintendents of Jails and grad- 
ually Medical Superintendents were introduced into jails 
until in 1891 thirty-two out of thirty-three jails were in 
charge of medical officers. 


JftQ Ontrdi. 


107. The guards of jails were first furnished by the 

Military Preventive Police Infantry and 
later by the Civil Police. In 1868 the 
police guard was reduced and night watchmen were employ- 
ed on a lower rate of pay. It was not until 1892 that a 

S iecial warder establishment was recruited, but tliis was 
eveloped until at the present day there is in every^ ^ail 
a well-disciplined force of warders who, besides receiving 
good pay, are furnished with quarters for themselves and 
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their laii;ilies and receive a tree pass on the railway when 
proceeding on leave. In 1860 for the first time prisoner 
were iKseil as warders under tlie title of ‘monitors , and 
'.liis system has been suceessfully developed till in 1920, the 
number of convict otficials employed in jails amounted to 
1,600. Convict olUcials receive small monthly stipends in 
order to encourage good conduct. 

1U!:<. The early I ndiaii Jail system was insanitary, 

demoralising and non-deterrent. To-dav 
TDfuf. i( IS sanilarv. under strong discipline ana 

reformative in 1920 the ‘number of sick prisoners in 
iails amounted to only 461 per mille while the number of 
deaths w.os reduced to 15 15 per viiUf. In 1850 the system 
was not even deterrent, in 192(» the prisoner is reform- 
ffl bv being (Mlucated, trained to a trade, and rewarded 
for <rood conduct. The ordinaiy prisoner is now trained 
in one or more of numerous industries ; the manufacture of 
cai-iiets, blankets, soap, country paper, rope and munj- 
rnatling. litlio-i)rinting, pottery-making, bnck-making, 
tent-making, carpeiitrv, etc. He can rise to the responsible 
post of coiivict-wanler ; he can obtain remission of sentence 
hv jjrxul coiuhict; ho is jKiid ix siiiull sahiry for his sci- 

VICOS in 1 nil. ^ 

100 Hut it is in the juvonilcs that reionnato^ 

. , methods olTcr most prospect of success. It 
is interesting to note that the Board of 
tT.'fttiiKii*. Administration was fully alive to this 

dutv. In 1853 iuvenile prisoners under 16 y^rs of ap to 
the number of lio were located in the Lahore Horticultural 
Society’s garden, and in 1862 a juvenile prison and refor- 
matory was opened in Sialkot where the youthful criminal 
was kept away from the contaminating influence of older 
m-isoiiers The idea of reform was never lost sight ot , and 
Vis Kraiuiallv developed. In 1904 a ^chwl 

VV opened at Delhi. This reduced the numter of 
inveni cs in iails. They were meantime being concentrated 
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an example of the way in which the Government lias worked 
out the principle that it is the duty of a civilised uatioa 
not to catch the youthful criminal, break his spirit by con- 
finement and then discharge him as a dreadful example, but 
rather to train him. reform him, and eradicate his evil tend- 
encies so that on release from jail he imn- become a respec't- 
able member of society. The Borstal system aims at liie 
regimental spirit and the penal side is paraded as little as 
possible.^ There are four grades, the penal, the ordinary, 
the special and the star special. The impenitents are in 
the lowest grade and their lot is hard work, plain diet and 
solitary confinement. They have to be “ broken in,” other- 
wise they will drift back to jail after release. The bulk of 
the lads fall into the ordinary grade, a smaller number into 
the special grade and but a picked dozen into the star 
special grade. These last are the monitors, the drill ser- 
geants (they wear a smart uniform and belt like those of a 
havildnr in the Indian Army), the overseers of the Institu- 
tions. The lads plav football and cricket, they are drilled 
in true regimental fashion, they have an excellent band. 
The slouching gait and hang dog expression of the jail-bird 
have di.sappeared ; instead one sees the smart swing of the 
soldier, and hears the ringing laugh of the school boy. In 
short, in defining the progress effected in jail administration 
since 1850 it may be claimed that reformation has. to a great 
extent, been substituted for punishment, and the jail con- 
verted into a species of moral hospital. 

110. The Jail Department consists of an Inspectbr- 
PrcMDt orjroorzft. ^f^ncral, three Superintendents of C^entral 
Jail Dc Jails at Lahore, Montgomery and Multan. 

■ and a Superintendent of the Borstal Insti- 
tution and Female Jail at Lahore. District Jails are 
situated at the headquarters of 17 of the districts and are 
in the charge of Civil Surgeons, who receive an allowance 
for their jail dutievS. A Tubercular Jail is situated at Shah- 
pur and is under the charge of a whole-time Medical Officer. 
At Khewra there is a Camp Jail under a Jailor-Superin- 
tendent. This Jail provides labour to the Khewra Salt 
Depot. At the head-quarters of nine districts and at 
Kajanpur (Dera Ghazi Khan district) Subsidiary Jails 
have been established to receive and forward to their desti- 
nation prisoners convicted in the district. 
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Ill Under the Indian Registration Act. 1908, 

Deputy Commissioners are ex^offt-cto Regii- 
TicgiJtration. their districts, and Tahsil- 

dars Joint Sub-Registrars for their taksils, but m^t of the 
registrations are performed by Dep^tmental or Honora^, 
Su1)-Registrars who have no other official duties. General 
control is exercised by the Inspector-General of -^gistra- 
tion, an appointment held by the I^>Joctor of Land ^oords, 
•who is also Registrar-General of Births, Deaths and 
Marriages under Act VI of 1886. The bulk of the instru- 
ments registered are documents relating to the sale mortj 
gage, or lease of immoveable property, the registration of 

•which is compulsory by law. ^ 



CHAPTER V. 
ADMIMSTUATION : FiNANCl:. 


KibiiiKv: n.vSiki, ^*‘**^*<J^^ 1^ uiteii ajjt lo he (AviTjoked Fiji- 
tinua-Hi M. ,-n.. ance is indeed hut a means to an end "M.id 
government. Hut it is a most es.sentiai m.-an. ■ and m', Ur 

Sh wtn " '"’'■'r'" io'is ''Hi 

Ti ? hnancial maeiiinerv has <’-ot out of cr,. . .. 

But lanHt ‘i‘fncul ies. 

all known sources of taxation, direct and indirect I iTid 

p|#ilsisl 

isSisiles 

.™rV"" n"” 

»p£ 

ppril i. SwSyS'iSL ■ "“ 

PiJcif' ‘''® ’'«f?ency, ho^vever, from 184.5 to 1849 

o;Hrp..;r:„ settlements were made ’; 

•nneutioa. ^nn On annexation the assessments thereby 

imposed were maintained as a temporary 


P 
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measure, quiiujiicniiial settlements being made in tracts 
which had not been assessed. The customs and excise 
systems were also reformed, and in the year after annexation 
coin of British mintage replaced the old currency. Rs. 50 
laklis of which were withdrawn from circulation. The esti- 
mated revenue for 1849-50 was as follows : land revenue 
(including grazing tax, income from forests, gold-washing, 
iron mines, and rents of land), Rs. 152 lakns; excise (on 
salt, liquors, and drugs), including stamps and canal water 
rate. 26 laklis: tribute. 5 lakhs; post ollice. lakhs; and 
iniscellanoous receipts lakhs — a total of 100 lakhs. After 
the Miitinv of 1R.>7 the Delhi and Hissar Divisions were 
.'iddcd to tlie rmijab. increasing its revenue bv (i(i 2 lakhs. 

114 Lil<{M)th(U‘ provincial (lovcrnments. the Punjab 
was at first under the strict financial control 
ISr'of' .ir oi thetiovernment of India, 'fhe control 

(:ov...n„u;nt of Imlia ,nvr revenue 
hi.iift, and expenditure is derived from the Acts or 

ntul 18.W, vvliie). trcntecl the revenues of India as one 
and applied them to the purposes of the (.overnmuit f Im 
di -1 as a whole. It is true that this provision \Nas not so 

St rictlv construed as ali-olntely to prevent the 

of nariieular soun esof income to specilie objects all-Tndian 

or provincial. But it certainly had the cnecl 

nrovinrial Governments anv inherent legal rights to the 

?evonues which they raised. It followed that all revenue 

ori^iiiallv went into the coffi'rs of the 
and that'all but the most trifling 

fraved under its orders. From that primitive cond tion 
hv aradnal stages evolved the svstem of divided lieads. 

cenr;i”Gove“nmertk the receipts from tL sources of 
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revenue, which it directly controlled and also certain other 
revenue, such as salt, customs and opium, of which the local 
origin was no guide to its true incidence. But these re- 
sources by no means sufficed for its needs, and the deficit 
had somehow to be made good. The S 5 'stem of divided 
heads was an attempt to do this, but in order to make it 
intelligible a brief retrospect is necessary. 


115. The commercial principles which underlay the 
Fjnsriciai 8)»ten. Company’s rule sufficiently explain the origi. 
np to 1861 . (jjg central Government 

should keep fuU control of all revenues in their own hands, 
and though a complete reorganization of the finance of the 
country followed soon after the transfer of India to the 
Crown no innovation in this respect was for some time 
attempted. Provincial Governments had in other respects 
extensive powers, but they could incur no actual expen- 
diture without the formal orders of the Government 
of India. Sir Richard Strachey (who was the real 
author of the changes that followed) wrote at the 
time “ the distribution of the public income degene- 
rated info something like a scramble, in which the most 
violent had the advantage, with very little attention to rea- 
son. As local economy brought no local advantage, the sti- 
mulii.s to avoid waste was reduced to a minimum, and a.s no 
local growth of the income led to local means of improve- 
ment. the interest in developing the public revenue was also 
brought down to the lowest level . ’ ’ 


116. Lord Mayo’s Government has the credit of the 
first attempt to make the provincial Govern- 

■ralil'S responsible for the management of 

cui ictti«nonJ». their own local finances. Each local Gov- 


ernment was given a fixed grant for the up- 
keep of definite services, such as police, jails, education, and 
the medical services, with power, subject to certain condi- 
tions,^ to allocate it as seemed best, and also to provide for 
additional expenditure by the exercise of economy and 
if necessary by raising "local taxes. All the residuary 
revenues the Government of India retained for its 
own needs. Experience of this initial step not only justi- 
fied a further advance, but also pointed the direction which 
it should take. What was clearly wanted was to give local 
Governments an effective inducement to develop the reve- 
nues collected in their territories, to encourage economy, and 
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to ensure that all parts of tlie administration received a due 
share of the growing revenues to meet growing needs. It 
was recognized also that less interference by the Government 
of Tmii.i in the details of provincial administration \sas de 
sirable. The final effect of the important changes made m 
T,ord l,vt ton’s time was to delegate to Iwal Governments the 
control of the expenditure upon all ordinary provincial ser- 
vices, and in place of the fixed grants previcmsly given to 
band over to them llie wliole or part of snecific*! ot 

revenue wherewith to meet such charges. Here for the first 
time we meet with a classification of revenue heads into 
Tinnerial Provincial and Divided The heads of revenue 
n.rule over in whole, or in part, to provincial Governments 
were those which were thought to offer most prospect of de- 
velopment under careful provincial management— forests, 
excise license-tax (now income-taxV stamps, registration, 
provincial rates, law and justice, pnldic works, and educa- 
tion, Put the difficuHv of exactly adjusting means to 
needs remained : and ns the revenue from the transferred 
heacD was not ordinarilv 'sufficient for provincial require- 
•nents it was supplemented hv a perceiitageof the important 
head of land revenue, which otherwise remained an aM- 
Tndin receipt, f^ottlements on these lines were made with 
the provinces for five years in lft82. and Avere revised in 
lei's? 1^(00 -ipd 1<3n7. not witliout eontrover.sy and some pro- 
vincial discontent. The Punjab, for example, throughout 
its fin:nicial historv bore traces of the makeshifl eliaraeter 
of its origin. The older provinces were firmly entrenched 
in rights from which it was difTicnlt to displace thorn ; and 
the provincial policy followed with regard to hinldings and 
roads in the Punjab was largely due to the lack of sufficient 
funds for develojmient. At these revisions no changes of 
prineiph- were introduced. But the growing needs of the 
PTovinecs were mot hv treating land revenue as one of the 
sources of income divided hetw’cen the central and the pro- 
vincial Governments, and further hv supplementing the pro- 
vincial revenues hv means of fixed cash assignments (fre- 
nuently referred to as ‘ doles ’) adjusted under the .same 

head. 

117 Tn the year 11)04 avc meet an important neAV de- 

p.lT-PiTe — the introduction of the svstem of 
mnAt qtinsi-pcrmaTient settlements. Thencafor- 
4 a»'ipem.an«.f. revenTies assigned to a province 

were definitely fixed, nnd were not snhieetdo nlter.ntion hv 
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the central Government save in the case of extieine and gene- 
ral necessity, or unless experience proved that the assign- 
ment made was disproportionate to normal provin- 
cial needs. The object was “ to give the local Gov- 
ernnients a more independent position and a more substan- 
tial and enduring interest in the management oMheir re- 
sources than had previously been possible.” Xhider the 
old system every now and then it happened tliat the Suj)renie 
Government were forced bv financial stress to resume lia- 
lances standing to the credit of the provinces when the settle- 
ment expired. This killed anv motive for economy, as pro- 
vincial Governments knew that if thev economized in one 
direction in order to accumulate money for other needs their 
savings were imperilled, while their reduced standard of ex- 
penditure would certainly be taken as the basis for the next 
settlement. Improved financial conditions and a more 
liberal outlook combined to remove these difficulties. Local 
Governments could count on continuity of financial policy, 
and were able to reap the benefit of their own economies 
without being hurried into ill-considered proposals in order 
to raise their apparent standard of expenditure. But the 
Government of India were also gainers. Their relations 
with the Provincial Governments were smoothed by the ces- 
sation of the standing quinquennial controversies, and they 
were also left in a better position to calculate their o\vn 
resources. 

118. A little later on the provinces gained still fur- 
Fdinino oii>ciuii. thcr. Hitherto, the liability for famine 

had lain upon them, and the central Govern- 
ment stepped in only when their resources were exhausted. 
There was devised instead a new famine insurance scheme, 
by which the Government of India placed a fixed amount to 
the credit of each province exposed to famine. On which 
it could draw in case of famine without trenching on its 
normal resources. When this fund was exhausted further 
expenditure would be shared equally by the central and 
provincial Governments, and in the last resort the Govern- 
ment of India would give the province further assistance 
from their own revenues. In 1917 this arrangement was 
simplified by making famine relief expenditure a divided 
head, the outlay being borne by the central and provincial 
Governments in the proportion of three to one, which 
coincided approximately with the actual incidence under 
the previous system. 
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110. The Punjab however was still at a disadvantage. 

The resources of the province had been 
In "in” greatly depleted by the formation of new 

fin«n<ini di^tHcts and by the demiftids of the colony 
administration, of the police reorganiza- 
tion, of agriculture, and of education, and it became neces- 
sary to institute a period of retrenchment and to insist on 
punctual realization of the land revenue demand in the 
collection of which the previous years of scarcitv had en- 
couraged some laxity. More efheient control of the provin- 
cial linauce< re-^ulted from the appointment of a Finan- 


cial Pecretarv to OovcTument. which, with the addition of 
a Snd Financial Commissioner, became possible on the re- 
duction in 1010 of tbc appointments of the Settlement and 
Fvcise Commissioners Tn 1011 modifications were intro- 
diici'd in the provim ial settlement l>v which wore abolished 


manv of the fixed assignments granted hv the Government 
of T ndia since the last settlement to roviu* the eost of admin- 


istrative ehnnges snhseqnenfly ordered, and in their plare 
an inrrensed proportion of certain shared bends of revenue 
was allotted to the province. "Rv this change, after three 
A'cars of argument, the obiection that these expanding 
charges ('ould not fairlv he met hv a fixed income Avas ae- 
eepfed and some illiberalitv in the original settlement it.self 
A\:is re'ognised and removed. 


120. The Tleccntralization Commission went into the 
s..mnmrno n.n-i" 'vholc fiucstion of the financial relations of 
i.prmnDrnf. fho Central and tbc provincial Governments 

and proposed no radical change ; but T.ord TTnrdingo’s Gov- 
ernment decided to tahe the final step in the development 
of the system, and in 1012 they made the settlements per- 
manent They further ininrovod the po.sition hv reducing 
thrt fiverl assignments and increasing the provincial share 
of ‘TowiiifT rovenuC'-' They al<o eonforrf'd a ndnor. but still 
iTTiportnut. benefit on the provinces hv curtailing their inter- 
A’cntion in the preparation of provincial budgets. 


121. This state of affairs passed away as a result 
Tho Rpformi ihc changes introduced by the Montagu- 
Sciiomp. AMiiion Chclmsford Rcforms. The authors of th© 

urged the necessity of com- 
plete separation betAveen the finances of the central Gov- 
ernment and those of the various provincial Governments. 
Their main recommendations were that no head of revenue 
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should continue to be divided, and that Land Revenue, Irri- 
gation, Excise and Judicial Stamps should be completely 
pronncialised. General Stamps were added by a comnuttee 
appointed in January 1920, leaving Income-tax only for the 
Government of India. In order to give the provinces a 
slight interest in the collection of this tax also, they were 
entitled to 3 pies on each rupee of the increase in the assess- 
able income over and above.tbe income taxed in 1920-21.. 
The amount so obtained however is trilling, only Rs. 2 lakhs 


being budgetted under this head in the Punjab in 1922-23. 
Responsibilitv for famine insurance is also throwm on the 
provinces, the Punjab, however, being well protected by 
its great irrigation works is only subject to an annual charge 
of Rs. 3| lakhs as against the Rs. 63^ lakhs due from Bom- 
bay. Finally, the provinces were given complete freedom 
to draw on their balances, the accumulated savings of ten 
years. The Punjab balance of Rs. 139 lakhs has however 
been converted in only one year into a deficit of 90 lalchs. 

122. Under fliis rcarrnngement, however, tlie (iov- 
Tiip vrovincifli emmeut of India would lose heavily. It 
c.nfribtition. has therefore been necessary to get contri- 
butions from the provinces, and here the difficulties began. 
It has been arranged that the ultimate contributions from 
the provinc ’lould be roughly in proportion to their 
wealth, and so while Bengal wiW pay 19 per cent, of the 
total provincial contributions, the Punjab will be only liable 
for 9 per cent. But in view of the difficulty to a province 
like Bengal of immediately adju.sting her finances, this scale 
is only made an ultimate goal, the immediate charges being 
proportioned to the estimated relative burdens under the 
old system. Thus while the Punjab is now charged Rs. 175 
lakhs, Bengal was only as.sessed at Rs. 03 lakhs and even 
this sum has been remitted for three ve.ars. 

123. Whatever may lie its effect on provinces contain- 

Aay«nf8Kci to tog large commercial centres, a predomi- 
Panjabfrom new nantlv agl’icultural province such as the 
•mngement. Punjab is undoubtedly the gainer under the 
new system. Taking the figures for 1921-22 for purposes 
of comparison, she gains on Land Revenue Rs. 119 lakhs, 
^'tamps Rs. 41 lakhs, Excise Rs. 58 lakhs. Irrigation 
(Major Works) Rs. 243 lakhs, in all a gain of Rs. 461’ 
lakhs. Against this must be set the- loss of income- 
tax Rs. 23 lakhs and of doles {-para. 128) Rs. 50 lakhs, to- 
gether with extra expenditure on irrigation Rs. 73 lakhs, 
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interest on loans raised by Government of India previously 
for irrigation works Rs. 37 lakhs ; other small items of 
expenditure Rs. 44 lakhs ; contribution to Government of 
India Rs. 175 lakhs ; in all Rs. 402 lakhs. Thus the net 
gain to the Punjab is Rs. 59 lakhs a year. To this an- 
other Rs. 24 lakhs would have been added had Excise reve- 
nue kept u}) to its previous level. 

124. Hut the Punjab started her administration with 

a financial handicap from which she haa 
r.Mur. 1,1 .iiiru.ii- nevei' coninletelN' recovei'cd A nou-re- 

gulation province (/»<//•//. 09). the append- 
age of an appendage of the Bengal Presi- 
donc’v she was from the first given only sufficient to carry on. 
Clamour extorted piecemeal concessions from the Govern- 
ment of India, but the financial situation was never re- 
viewed as a whole till the Reforms Scheme came into force. 
A wealthy province like Bengal, which, owing to her Per- 
manent Settlement, was relatively lightly taxed, had. never- 
theless. a far more highly developed administrative sy.stom 
tlian the Punjab. Nor was this all. The opening up of the 
Colonies (/)nniM'20) placed tlie Punjab somewhat 
in the position of a new colony relative to the older and 
more thickly populated provinces. But while the develop- 
ment of Canada nr Australia has been stimulated bv large 
loaii'j from the English monoy-uiarket. the Ihiujab gets uo 
advances for development, except the actual loans advanced 
for railwavs and canals, Tlie Kasur and Sir.<a Snb nivi- 
sirins. wliicli sliould l)ave Ix'cn raised to tin* status of rlis- 
tricts if tliev wore to 1 m' effeetivolv administered, have main- 
taiued their makeshift arrangements to this day. In the 
zeal for (“eonomv <‘von fnhsils were reduced in number, often, 
ns in the case of the elimination of the Sniupla tnhsil of the 
Rohtak District, to the great inconvenience of the district 
administration. Neeessarv roads could not be made, and 
buildings were neither artistic nor convenient. 

125. Under tliese comlitions tlte financial policy 
o .. f 1 , of the Punjab, subjected as it was to the 

f.>'irv. strict control of the Government ot India, 


bore tbroughont the hand-to-mouth characteristics of it-s 
inception. Long views were impossible. It was difficult 
enough to make both ends meet. These difficulties were ag- 
gravated during (he war. when a parsimonious policy was 
iioth nece.ssarv and justifiable. But as a result the Reforms 
Scheme found the Punjab with schemes of administrative 
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and economic improvement long overdue. The Reforms 
Scheme had given the Punjab financial freedom. But the 
pecuniary advantages obtained vrere exhausted in the cost 
of an expensive democratic machinery, and a heavy increase 
in expenditure due to the rise in prices, combined with an 
inelastic revenue. As previously, therefoie, the province 
must perforce satisfy immediate financial necessities rather 
than aim at the permanent economic benefit of the province. 

Ilusc liTC by fbc sTAyh i Ucvouiie ainl Kvj»cD*lihirr cf tlio Ttinjitb 

(lOrcrnau'Ut I (fig. 

120. The main heads of pi'oviiicial revenue are sliewn 

in the graph {fitj. 4). Of these Land 
Unij itovonnc! Revcnue is the most contimumsly import- 
a 'iationlr'y "m’ ant. It will be noticed that though, owing 

to seasonal variations, it is subject to con- 
siderable fluctuations, there has been no appreciable aver- 
age increase. It should, however, be remembered that the 
portion of land revenue due to irrigation is shewn sepa- 
rately as Irrigation (indirect receipts). This consists of 
the estimated extra land revenue resulting from canal 
irrigation, after deducting the additional expenditure of 
administration. In a district like Lvallpur. whicli was de- 
veloped from a sandy waste, it is practically the whole land 
revenue less the whole cost of administration. But even 
w’hen allowance is made for this, land revenue receipts 
bear no correspondence to the increase of agricultural wealth 
(excluding irrigated tracts) and prices. The fluctuations in 
land revenue receipts are, moreover, a continual source of 
embarrassment in provincial accounts. To eliminate them 
some form of insurance seems advisable on the line of famine 
insurance. 

127. The rise in irrigation receipts, both direct and 
inijp.tioD iicvc- indirect (pfirn. 126), is a *.suirtcienl tribute 
utio: Mi to the profitable nature of Irrigation as an 

Ob <3 imtarc. investment. From these working expenses 
(ficf. 5) should be deducted. Here, as under the old sys- 
tem of accounts, they were shewn as expenditure, but now 
they are deducted from Irrigation receipts. When from 
this is deducted the interest on the capital invested (which 
was previously advanced by the Government of India) net 
profit from the canals is arrived at. This. amounted to 
Ks 223 lakhs in 1921-22, and the estimates for 1922-23 
are Rs. 2^0 lakhs It is difficult to represent this graphi 
cally for preceding years owing to the unbusinesslike 
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method of accounting which obtained before the Reforms. 
The LM-aiihs vn fin. 4 hu\vo\cr sutliciently indicate the 
great iiicioasc in Irrigation receipts, ^^orking expenses 
and interest taken together roughly ainoimt to the indirect 
re('oipts so that the direct recciiHs give a rough estimate 
(.f the net prolil due to Irrigation. 

12H. The profits realized from Irrigation give some 

indication of the advantages which accrue 
au economically virgin country from the 
»,irA •*Ti 'op scientific (Icvclopnisiit of its resources. 

'Phis is ab.solute profit, after deducting the 
interest on the loans raised. Put into another form the 
Lower (’henah Canal is paying 45 per cent, on the Rs. 3^ 
einres !iiV(‘<t(Ml in it. the Lower .Ihelum Ih per eeiit. on 
IN 1 7 ei'iies. the I'pper Bari Dnah Hi per eent. «)ii Rs. 
crores and the Sirhind IH per cent, on Rs. 2^ crores. It 
would be difficult to find such a profitable investment else- 
where, This of course leaves out of count the other revenue 
thill Government ilerives from the Canal Colonies, all ulti- 
mately due to the Irrigation Department. And the direct 
receipts to Government are but a fraction of the total in- 
crease of wcaltli to the people of the Punjab. The Forest 
Department has been only prevented from shoAving similar 
results by the necessity of meeting^ all capital expenditure 
from revenue. With a similar capital grant the vast timber 
estates of the Punjab should realise a profit not less than 
its crimtls. 'I'lie whole rpiestion is now being carefully eon- 
Gdcred Apart fioin forest development th*' Punjab Gov- 
I'rmnciit hiUi* under eunleniphit ion Irrigation ami hyli’u- 
el(‘C‘1ri(‘ projeets Tlie total expenditure involved will be 
about Rs. 47 crores in the next 20 years, the average annual 
amount required from loans being Rs. 3 crores per annum 
during the next five years. Considering the remunerative 
nature of the projects there should be no difficulty in financ- 
in'’^ fhesc loans at a reasonable rnt(‘ of interest. 

120. As lias been already remarked^ {porn. 1251 ex- 

... • , rm I penditure fell sligbtlv during the War, and 

in cfifftinintr fosc rapiolv fiftcrwaTnf^ owing to tnc rise 
rung;™.'! in prices and the cost of a democratm ad- 
I ministration. As the graphs 

luitilJc applies generally to all heads 

of expenditure except Communications Though not dir- 
ectly remunerative roads are necessan’ for agriculture ana 
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commerce and thus increase the taxable capacity of the 
people, and it is an unfortunate result of the financial strin- 
gency of the Province that it should be necessary to econo- 
mise on this important head of expenditure. Though educa- 
tional expenditure has risen rapidly, funds have not been 
available for scientific research to anything like the extent 
demanded by the Scientific Departments. The Agricultural 
Department, for example, has continuously emphasised the 
necessity of verifying scientifically the value of new agri- 
cultural methods before attempting to popularise them by 
educational or other means. 


130. As will be seen (fi(j. 4) the increase from 

Stamps has not expanded with the increase 
stumi-rMcnue. Wealth of the provincc and the price 

level. In November 1922 however Stamp duties and Court- 
fees were enhanced (the latter a tax which will hit only the 
litigious who can well afford to pay). The Stanp) revenue 
is derived from two great classes of stamps — (1) judicial or 
court-fee stamps and (2) non-judicial or revenue stamps. 
Judicial or court-fee stamps are provided for by the Court- 
fees Act, 1870, and non-judicial stamps by the Indian 
Stamp Act, 1899. Both these Acts have been amended 
from time to time by subsequent legislation Two kinds of 
stamps — adhesive and impressed — are used to denote the 
payment of duty on instruments. Impressed stamps are 
again of two classes, namely, impressed sheets, the paper 
hearing the impression of stamps of varying values engrav- 
ed thereon, and impressed labels which are affixed to instru- 
ments by Government officers empowered to do so. Every 
Government trea.sun' is a local depot for the sale of stamps, 
judicial and non-judicial, to the public, and of postage 
stamps to postmasters. Similarly, sub-treasuries are 
branch depots. All treasurers are ex-of^cio vendors of 
stamped paper to the public, Thev are entrusted with 
stocks of stamps, and are required to meet the detailed de- 
mands for stamps made bv the public, indenting upon the 
main stock of the local depot when their own runs low. 


131. The revenue from Excise expanded rapidly with 
Bxciw retenae: rising priccs till 1920-21 when there was a 
^cyof GoTCTii- sudden fall {fig. 4). This is to be, attri- 
■ bated to the increased anxiety on the part 

■of the reformed Government lest undue encouragement 
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siiould be given to liquor consumption- Revenue from Ex- 
cise must be |)laced in a special category inasmuch as an 
increased Excise Revenue is not regarded as desirable un- 
less it coincides with decreased consumption of ♦alcohol. 
Tlie general excise policy of the Government of India in 
relation to liquors is very clearly defined. They have no 
desire to interfere with the habits of those who use alcohol 
in moderation ; this is regarded by them as outside the duty 
of the Government, and it is necessary in their opinion to 
make due provision for the needs of such persons. Their 
settled policy however is to minimise temptation to those 
who do not drink, and to discourage excess among those 
wlio do; and to the furtherance of this policy all considera- 
tions of revenue must be absolutely subordinated. Now 
however that Excise has become a purely provincial receipt 
llie provim-es are freer to put their own interpretation on 
tliis [)oHc.v. The Committee of the Legislative Council of the 
Ignited Provinces appointed to examine the excise problem 
in all its aspects recommended that " the Government’s ex- 
cise policy should be to secure the minimum of consumption 
but that the proportion of profits from that minimum of 
consumption which is to accrue to the State should be so 
large as possible.” This policy has also been adopted in 
the Punjab. There is reason to believe that the minimum 
liquor consumption that can he achieved by raising the duty 
has now been reached and that a further rise would merely 
lead to increased illicit distillation and smuggling. 

1:12. Prior to annexation the only spirit made in the 
iiM, rr of flip I'uii jab was an uncoloured rum from sugar. 

p, , n» alcoholic drink of 

the people. To control its production, in 1863 no less than 
1 18 state distilleries were established at District and Tahsil 
headquarters. Each of these was an enclosure in which pri- 
vate distillers were permitted to set up stills, the spirit 
manufactured being kept in store by the excise officials and 
issued by them, after payment of the duty, to retail vendors. 
This system has now been abolished and replaced by six 
private licensed distilleries — at Siijanpur. Amritsar, Ra- 
walpindi, Karnal, Solon and Simla. The latter chiefly dis- 
tils whisky from barley malt. The other five distil un- 
colonred rum for the majority of the population. 

133. The immediate responsibility for the excise ar- 

E.ciso Artininiitra- rajigemcnts of each district has always rest- 
tion Staff. ed with the Deputy Commissioner, super- 
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vised by the Commissioner of the Division, gonoial control 
being exercised by the Financial Commissioner. In 188H 
the growing importance of excise revenue and the necessity 
for specialised supervision led to the appointment of a Com- 
missioner of Excise. In 1910. most of the recommenda- 
tions of the Excise Committee of 1906 having been carried 
into effect the post was abolished. The preveiui''* es- 
tahlisliment attached to a district consists of an Inspector, 
with one or more Sub-Inspectors and a peon for eacli. An 
Assistant or Extra Assistant Commij^sioner is usually placed 
in special sharge of the district admini.stration a-v an )>.cis^; 
Officer. 

134. The staple spirit of the Province " white rum.” 
DiiiiHL-riei un<i made from sugar or molasses, is inaiiufac- 
jircwcr,c». tured in the licensed distilleries at Amrit- 


sar, Rawalpindi, Karnal, Sujanpur (Gurdaspur) and Solon 
(Simla Hills), which are private enter])rises. The staff 
posted at each distillery to arrange for the levy of still- 
head duty and to safeguard the interests of Government 
consists of an Inspector and one or more Sub-Inspectors. 
This staff is supervised by an Excise Superintendent. A 
separate Distillery Expert to advise in more technical 
matters was appointed in the Punjab in December 1920. 
Beer is brewed after European methods in licensed brew- 
eries at Simla, Solon, Kasauli, Ghora Gali (Murree Hills), 
Rawalpindi and Dalhousie. Duty is levied on the quantity 
manufactured. Imported liquor, including beer imported 
or brewed after the European method, is sold under whole- 
sale and retail licenses, the fees for which are fixed, except 
where the retail sale is likely to compete with that of coun- 
try spirit shops, in which case the license is sold by auction 
or tender. Licenses for wholesale vend of country spirit 
are issued on fixed fees, while those for retail vend are sold 
to the highest bidder by auction or tender. 


135. Poppy cultivation for the production of opium 
Opinm and other is allowed Only in the Simla District and 

the Kulu Sub-Division of the Kangra Dis- 
trict. The bulk of the opium consumed in the Punjab is 
manufactured at the Government factory at Ghazipur, and 
is generally known as Excise opium, the only other licit 
sources of supply are imports from the Hill States under 
the political control of the Punjab Government and from 
Afghanistan. Opium produced in Kulu and Simla is sub- 
ject to export and transport duties and in the case of Simla 
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oi)ium ;i transport duty is also levied at the Kot Khai ware- 
house. Opium imported from Hill States pays import duty 
in the district of import, and imports from Afghanistan 
in the North-West Frontier Province. For the supply of 
these varieties to retail vendors wholesale licenses are issued, 
for which fixed fees are charged. Excise opium is issued 
from the Government Treasuries direct to retail vendors 
on payment of a price, part of which represents cost of pro- 
duction and the remainder the duty. Licenses for retail 
vend are sold by auction. G/o/n/s and hhnng are drugs of 
less im|iortance- ('htiras is imported from Yarkand to the 
warehouses at Sultaiipur (Kangra), Hoshiarpur and Pawal- 
pindi. and pays duty on issue. The hemp plant grows wild 
in the southern Himalayan districts, and its cultivation 
for the ])roduetion of hhanfj is ]irohibited throughout the 
province except under license in Hera Ghazi Khan, where 
an acreage duty is charged. An import duty and a 
on transport from one district to another are also imposed. 
Thcenses for wliolesale and retail vend of charns and hhang 
are issued, the former on fixed fees and the latter by auction. 

Tlu' accounts of the Provincial. Civil and Public 
Works Departments are audited by the Ac- 
countant-General. Puniab, who is assisted 
by two Deputy and six Assistant Accountants-General and 
three Assistant Accounts Officers. Under the Reforms the 
audit of T.ocal Fund Accounts is a Provincial subject, but 
at the request of the Punjab Government it has been under- 
taken bv the Auditor-General on their behalf. There is a 
special ‘establishment for auditing Local Fund Accounts 
under the supervision of an Examiner. 

1 37. The control of the Currency and Resource opera- 
tions of the province is exercised by the 
r>eputy Controller of the Currency North- 
«ifnt CftOi bninn- oTVi Tiiclifl, witli nCftn-QiiJirtcrs fit JJelni. 
"" The Government Cash balances are kept in 

Government treasuries at the headquarters of districts in 
rharo>e of the Deputy Commissioners, assisted bv officers of 
the Provincial Civil Service styled Treasury Officers ; and 
at sub-treasuries (which are subordinate branches of the 
treasury at head-quarters), located at each fahsn head- 
quarters in charge of Tahsildars who act as sub-treasury 
officers. At places where there are branches of the Imperial 
Bank of India (viz., Lahore, Simla, Ambala, Multan, LyalP 
pur, Amritsar and Rawalpindi), all Government receipts- 
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are paid into and all Government disbursements are made 
from the Bank, which is responsible for the provision of 
funds at these places. 

138. For the management of the Paper Currency a 
Paivr Coirency Currencj Officc of issue is established at 

Lahore, with currency chests at the head-quarters of each 
district and sub-currency chests at the head-quarters of 
most of the tahsils. At places where there are branches of 
the Imperial Bank of India (other than Lahore wliere there 
is a Currency Office), a portion of the currency chest balance 
IS kept in the sole custody of the Agent of the Bank for the 
purpose of facilitating exchanges with the public. At other 
places the ordinary exchanges with the public are made from 
the cash balance held in the treasury, which is replenished 
from the local currency chest as necessity arises. 

139. The Deputy Controller of the Currency keeps 

the treasuries adequately supplied with all 
kinds of coin and currency notes, sees that 
the balances at the treasuries are main- 
tained at a proper figure, arranges for the transfer of funds 
between treasuries and the Imperial Bank of India and for 
the remittance of notes and coin between treasuries and the 
Currency Office. 

Treasury Officers are similarly responsible for keeping 
their treasury and sub-treasury balances as low as is com- 
patible with the requirements for current expenditure. 
The transfer of funds between treasuries and sub-treasuries ■ 
and branches of the Imperial Bank of India is effected 
through the medium of the District and sub-currency 
chests. 

Government gives facilities to the public for the trans- 
fer of money to and from places where there are Govern- 
ment treasuries. Under its agreement with the Govern- 
ment of India, the Imperial Bank of India gives every faci- 
lity for the transfer of money between places where it has 
branches at fixed rates. The facilities for the transfer 
of money given by Government are limited to the transfers 
to and from trea^ries where there is no branch of the Im- 
perial Bank of India. Such transfers are effected by means 
of currency telegraphic transfers and supply bills, 'at fixed 
rates which are ascertainable at any Government treasury. 
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i.\(} Ai riiouiTV. 

I-IO The in^ligeiious );iw of India is a law of status, 

derived iii the cJise of Hindus from the Shas- 
tras and in tliat of Mulianiinadans fron) 
tlie Quran. In the Punjab, however, these 
legal sy.steinsonly apply strictly to the urban 
classes. 'The rural classes follow an agricultural custom, 
which, though suhiect to considerable variations, has yet 
certain underlying principles {e.a., the agnatic rule of in- 
heritance whicli, however, is considerably modified by the 
principle of niainlenance according to which broadly speak- 
ing no licl])less dependent i-* left un]>rovided for). This 
custom has to a large extent been judicially determined 
{parn. tlO). Keferenee is. however, often made to tlie re- 
cords of custom {rin<ij-i-(rm) drawn up by Settlement 
Offieers at Settlement ; Punjab eiistom, unlike that of En- 
gland. being progressi\c, and the Land Revenue Settle- 
ments forming a convenient opportunity for recording 
changes that have occurred. 

141 Fiom the first, however, tlie necessity was felt 

for some powers of original legislation. 
Lord Nortli’s Regulating Act in 1773 gave 
the (loscnior (jcneral in (’ouiuil the powei* to make Regu- 
lations subject to the control of Home authorities. These 
Regulations applied In " all such provinces as may at any 
time hereafter be annexed to Hengal.” The Punjab was 
never speeifieally so annexed, and was tlierefore called a 
Non-Regulation Province {para-. GO). Doubt arose therefore 
as to the validity of the Punjab ('ivil Code ; the various ad- 
ministrative rules and orders that had been issued by the 
Punjab Government, and tlic Bengal Regulations themselves 
(whose applieabilitv to the Punjab was dubious). To re- 
move this tlie Punjab Laws Act (Act TV of lft72 amended 
by Act XTT of 1^78) was j)assed. in which all previous legal 
provisions wore consolidated and re-enacted. 

142. In order to provide a still more elastic and adapt- 
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Frontier making rules, which have 


legal validity for provinces in an element- 
ary stage of progress, the Act 38, Viet., cap. 8 (1870), 
provided that certain territories may at any time be declared 
by the Secretary of State to be territories for which it is 
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desirable that special Regulations (other than the Acts of the 
Legislature) should be made. The districts so declared be- 
come ‘Schedule’ whenever such declaration is made, so that 
there is in fact a power of creating new scheduled districts 
in addition to those in tliat Act. The Act has now been sup- 
erseded and the authority is now 5 and 6 Geo. V, ch. 61, 
(Government of India Act, 1915), Sec. 71. The tracts in the 
Punjab, for which regulations have been made in accordance 
with this Statute, are now the districts of Mianwali and 
Dera Ghazi Khan, the tahsil of Leiah in MuzafFargarh and 
the 'pargam of Spiti in the Kulu sub-division of Kangra.* 
The procedure laid down by this Statute assigns the initia- 
tive in such legislation to the Governor, who proposes to the 
Governor-General in Council the draft of each Regulation 
with the reasons for proposing the same. When the draft 
has received the assent of the Governor-General in Council 
and has been published in the Gazettes it has the like force 
of law as if it had been made by the Legislature of the Gov- 
ernment of India. The present Frontier 'Crimes Regula- 
tion* (III of 1901), which is in force in the above tracts, 
Spiti excepted, replaced a similar Regulation of 1887 and 
embodied all the amendments suggested by fourteen years* 
experience of its administration. The Frontier Murderous 
Outrages Regulation (IV of 1901) also applies to the same 
tracts. For Spiti there is a special Regulation, issued in 
1873. 

143. Meanwhile the growing legislative confusion in 

Tii« inAun Coin- the Government of India had been dissolv- 

cii« Act of 1601 . ed by the Indian Act of 1861. The 

three separate presidencies were brought into a com- 
mon^ system ; the legislative and administrative au- 
thority of the Governor-General in Council was asserted 
over all the provinces and extended to all their inhabitants ; 
and the principle of recognising local needs and welcoming 
local Knowledge was admitted, so th^t local councils were 
created and a few non-official and even Indian members in- 
troduced for the purposes of advicfe. But, partly at least 
out of anxiety to prevent the authority of the executive from 
being impaired (as in Warren Hastings’ days) by any other 
rival institution without a dministrative rwponsibilify, if 

Rcffalaftou wc« mAde Applioibto to MUtmli by Pnnttb 
KeusA^ioQ 23 of 38rdOctoW 1801 ; u tmtdt 1>« Qlitri Khtn tbi R^Ution 
lyi it •ppllctblc Bj Paojtb KoUflcttion No. W4 of Sri Dwombtr 

1W7 the Bongil Eortom Prontiof R^nUtton of 1673 wm oiUodod lo SpPL 

J 
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.was expressly declared that the councils were a mere legis- 
lative committee of the Government and not the germ ot 
responsible institutions. 

144 By this Act the Governor-General waa directed 

to establish a legislative council for Bengal 
Couuvil ot ibyr. and empowered to establish similar councils 
for the North-Western Provinces and for the Punjab. 
(Under this Statute a Council of nine nominated mem^rs 
was created in the Punjab from Ist May 1897. The 
powers of the Punjab Co^cil so constituted were purely 
legislative and were exercised subject to the control of the 
Governor-General in Council, to whom all Bills included 
under the provisions of Section 43 of the Indian Councils 
Act, 1801, or containing penal clauses, were submitted for 
previous sanction, and to whom also every project of law 
was forwarded for transmission to the Secretary of State 
before it was introduced into Council. Before any measure 
carried through the Council could become law, it required 
the assent of the Lieutenant-Governor and of the Governor- 
General in Council. No rules nor regulations were made 
under the Statute 55 and 56 Vic., cap. 14 of 1«92, 
(whicli amended the Indian Councils Act of 1861) autho- 
rising the discussion in Council of the Annual Finan- 
cial Statement of the Local Government and the asking of 
questions on matters of public interest. Such rules and 
regulations had been made in other Provinces. They pro* 
vided for the nomination of non-official members on the re- 
commendation of public associations, municipal and other 

bodies. 


146. The spread of the Congress movetnent in India^ 

however, influenced the British Liberal 
Moriey • M into Government of 1906 in favour of a further 
Conneiu of 1909. problem which Lord Morley 

and Lord Minto set themselves to solve was how to fuse m 
one single governmeht the two elements which they dw- 
cemed in the origins of British power in India. They 
hoped to blend the principle of autocr^y derived from 

constitutionalism derived from the British 

ing toto coelo from Asiatic despotisms, 

to govern by rule, should call to its councils r^resentativea 
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of all interests which were capable of being represented 
and should merely reserve to itself in the form of a narrow 
majority predominant and absolute power. They hoped 
to create a constitution about which conservative opinion 
would crygtalize and offer substantial opposition to any 
further change. They anticipated that the /aristocratic 
element in society and the moderate men, for whom there 
was then no place in Indian politics, would range them- 
selves on the side of the Government, and oppose any fur- 
ther shifting of the balance of power and any attempt to 
democratize Indian institutions. 

146. At the close of 1909 the first Punjab Council 

The PunjebUcr. came to an end, and a Morley-Minto Coun- 
conncus cil came into being. It consisted of 24 
® ^ ' members, 5 elected and 19 nominated. 

Not more than 10 nominated members might bo officials, 
and in addition tw’o expert members might be nominated. 
These did not include the Lieutenant-Governor, who waa 
ex-officio President. The five elected members were elected 
(1) one by the Punjab University, (2) three by municipal 
and cantonment committees, arranged in the Cis-Sutlej, 
the Central and Western groups, (3) one by the Punjab 
Chamber of Commerce. A Vice-President was appointed 
and the non-official members had the privilege of electing 
from among their number a representative to serve on the 
Imperial Council. In 1912 the constitution of the Coun- 
cil was altered, three members elected by District Boards 
being substituted for three nominated members. 

147. The legislative powers of the new Council were 

Powcw of tho exercised in the maimer already described 
Coww ‘ ‘ “ in the case of the old Council. The changes 

made, however, involved a very consider- 
able enlargement of the Council, the introduction for the 
fiwt time of a system of election of members, and the crea- 
tion of a non-official majority. At the same time the rules 
regulating the procedure of the Council were so modified 
M to ^ye it very much wider opportunities of expressing 
its opinion on administrative matters. Questions might 
^ ashed and resolutions moved on matters of. public in- 
terest. Three non-official members sat on the Finance Com- 
mittee, and in the discussions on llie Budget members were- 
enabled to take a real and active part in shaping the finan> 
dal proposals of the year. 

j2 
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148 The Morley-Minto Council worked well in the 

Puniab In other provinces, however, re- 
suits were less satisfactory It was fear- 
fcrm. I’owcr. of of thc scDse of responsibility 

would render the non-official memhere pure- 
K destructive critics. Accordingly the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Reforms bestowed responsible government on the 
vinces. Under the Government of India Act of 1919 the 
Governor's Legislative Council is to continue for three 
years from its first meeting subject to cerUin rweryatiOM. 
The Governor shall not be a President of the Legislative 
Council although he shall be able when necessary to addre® 
the Council. The President shall be appointed for a period 
of four years by the Governor. The Deputy President shall 
be elected from the very beginning and so shall every sub- 
sequent President. The estimated annual expenditure and 
revenue of the provinces shall be laid in the form of a state- 
ment before the Council in each year and the proposal 
of the local Governments except as regards a few speci- 
fied heads, for the appropriation of moneys are to be sub- 
mitted to the vote of the Council in the form of demands 
for grants. The Local Government, however, is empower- 
ed to act, in relation to a demand which concerns a rewrved 
subject, as if it had been assented to; if the expenditure 
in question is necessary for the discharge of its responsi- 
bilities. 

149. Where a Bill has been passed by a local Legis- 

lative Council the Head of the Province 
Ti,* ooTernor’i Considers it desirable to assent 

”f to it, do SO ; or if he wishes to withhold 

his assent, he may return the Bill to the Council for recon- 
sideration either in whole or in' part, together with any 
amendment which he may recommend. Or he may, under 
the rules to be framed, reserve the Bill for the oonaidera- 
tion of the Governor-General. 

150. Where a Governor’s Legislative Council has 
The i.eg;eiBt»Te refiiscd leave to introduce, or has failed to 

pass in a form recommended by the Gover- 
the ooTomo* in any Bjii dealing with a reserved sub- 

ITh wu** ject the Governor may certify that the 

passage of the Bill is essential for the discharge of his 
responsibility for the subject; and thereupon the Bill shall 
4 bn signature by the Governor become an Act of the local 
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legislature. The Governor shall thereupon forthwith 
send an authentic copy of such enactment to the Governor 
General who shall reserve the Act for the signification of 
His Majesty’s pleasure and upon the signification of such 
assent by His Majesty in Council and the notification 
thereof by the Governor this Act shall have the same force 
and effect as an Act passed by the local legislature and duly 
assented to. Further every such Act shall be laid before 
Parliament and shall not be presented for His Majesty’s 
assent until it has been laid before Parliament for eight 
days. 


i51. Apart from its main function of legislation, 
‘ lie Legislature plays a very important part 

K in influencing the Executive. This i^u- 

makes itself felt by three main 
(!»j Standing Com ’ channels. First, the Council may carry 
mittM (in Fi- Resolution on any subject, reserved as 
nanuB on ro . well as transferred. Though such resolu- 
tions are not binding on Government, they must in all cases 
carry weight as the expression of the will of the elected 
representatives of the people. The exercise by the Coun- 
cil members of their right to obtain information by means 
of questions and supplementary questions also serves a sub- 
sidiary purpose both in enlarging the Council’s knowledge 
of the functions of the Executive, and in bringing to the 
notice of the Executive those aspects of the administra- 
tion which are arousing popular interest or criticism . The 
second channel for the inter-communication of ideas be- 
tween the Executive and the Legislature consists in the 
Standing Committees, of which twelve have been consti- 
tuted (in addition to the statutory committee on Public 
Accounts), on Finance, Canals, Jails, Industries, Co-opera 
tive Societies, Public Health, Agriculture, Education, 
Land Revenue and Police. Each contains a majority of 
elected members, and the rules regarding these committees 
constitute a part of the Standing Orders of the Legislative 
Council. These committees not only familiarize other non- 
official members of Council, besides Ministers, with the 
processes of administration, but also make the relations 
between the Executive and the Legislature miore intimate^ 
The third and perhaps the most effective channel consists 
in the new control over finance which has been granted to 
provincial legislatures. 
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159. The last few months of the year 1920 witnessed 
Ti,c Ki.«tK,n-: great activity in preparation for the elec- 
ti.c lions under the Reforms ocheme. it 
Hof., r.nca conn.il. expGCted that, in conse- 

quence of the history of the province during the previous 
eighteen months, non-co-operation would have made more 
headway in the Punjab than elsewhere, but although in 
some places intimidation was practised by the irreconciU 
ables, the voting in the general constituencies was as high 
as 32 per cent., while in the rural constituencies the per- 
centage was slightly larger. The composition of the Coun- 
cil of 03 memhers' was as follows The President, the 
two members of the Executive Council. 13 nominated offi- 
cials. () nominated non-officials, and 71 elected members 
(including the two Ministers). The elective seats compris- 
ed 20 for non-Muhammadans (7 for urban and 13 for rural 
constituencies), 32 for ^luhammadans (5 for urban and 27 
for rural constituencies). 12 for Sikhs (1 for urban and 11 for 
rural constituencies). 4 for representatives of land-holders, 
one of whom is the Minister for Education. 1 for a represent- 
ative of the Punjab University. 1 for a representative of 
the Chambers of Commerce, and 1 for a representative of 
Punjab Industries— this last is at present held by the Minis- 
ter Tor Agriculture, The new Council met on the 8th of 
January 1921, when the oath of allegiance was taken by 89 
members The session was a busy one, twenty meetings be- 
ing held between the 23rd February and the 19th of March. 
'About 350 questions were put and answered, and 24 resolu- 
tions wore moved. Some of these latter were, indeed, on 
subjects of minor importance, hut in the ease of others 
spirited debates took place. 

153 The first resolution of general interest recom- 

connciiRc.oi..tirn, mcndcd that the indemnity imposed upon 
on tiio Ainritiar Aiiiritsar in consequcncc of aftiuage com- 
DiitnAnnco*. niittcd during the disturbances of 1919 

should be remitted. After a debate extending over 
portions of two days the resolution was carried by a 
majority of 48. A still lengthier debate followed upofl 
a resolution proposing that the T.ocal Government should 
introduce a Bill to revise the law relating to charitable 
religious endowments. This resolution also was earned. 
But another, recommending the ^ant of an amnesty tO 
convicts still serving sentences inflicted under martial law, 
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■:was lost by the narrow margin of two votes. On the 16th 
of March the Council adopted a motion advising the ap- 
pointment of a committee to propose adequate compen- 
sation to the families of those killed and to those injured 
at the Jallianwala Bagh and other places during the dis- 
turbances in 1919, on the scale followed in similar cases for 
Europeans. A similar attitude was displayed by the 
Council in the unanimous adoption of a resolution recom- 
mending a representation to the Governor-General in 
Council regarding the necessity of arranging an All-Tndia 
Round Table Conference of leading officials and non- 
officials “ to consider the necessary steps to be taken to re- 
ooncile the people and to maintain law and order and to 
ascertain how it is possible to secure co-operation. 

154. In disposing of the Budget the Council, though, 
Sappr^uionof the generally speaking, it rejected no import- 
PnWioity Com* fsession, disallowcd altogther the expend- 

ant demands for expenditure in its first 
ture on the Publicity Committee. This Committee was 
started during the war on the line of similar organizations 
in Europe, in order to keep the public fully informed as 
to the actions and policy of Government and the progress 
of the war. Its activities w’ere thus brought to a close. 

155. During the year 1921-22 the Legislative Coun- 

The LcjfUiatiTo held three sessions in addition to con- 
Cooncu in 1022 : cluding an adjourned Spring Session of 

the year 1921. Acts were passed amend- 
tiw. ing the Municipal Act ; fixing the Deputy 

President’s salary ; and legislating for small towns and 
village panchayats {para. 158). The most memorable 
event was a visit which His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales was graciously pleased to make to the Council, 
'during his short stay in Lahore. Mr. Butler continued 
as President throughout the year. The Budget was dis- 
posed of in six sittings. In view of the unsatisfactory 
condition of the finances, as disclosed in the Finance Mem- 
ber’s Statement, the Council naturally showed a disposi- 
tion to cut down grants. They acted, however, on the whole 
with commonsense and discrimination and readily com- 
promised when Government was able to meet their wishes 
half way. The readiness of the Council to pass resolutions 
on subjects, involving, if given effect to, heavy extra ex- 
penditure, regardless of the unsatisfactory condition of the 
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Provincial Finances, gives cause for disquietude. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the members will be ready to ap- 
prove of the extra taxation necessarily involved. The past 
year has witnessed a decided improvement in the relations 
between the official and the non-official benches. When 
the Council first met, signs of strain were not wanting on 
a variety of subjects. Criticism was unsparing and not' 
always well-informed. Sobriety and co-operation are hap- 
pily becoming more and more characteristic of the proceed- 
ings. At the close of the first full year’s work it may be 
stated with confidence that the Council has made an excel- 
lent beginning and has risen to its opportunities, that the 
members as a rule take a keen interest in their duties, and 
have devoted great time and industry towards the service 
of the Province both in Council and in Committee. 



CHAPTER VII. 

LOCAL SELF-oOVERNMENT. 

156. Whatever the West may have had to teach India 

Tkovai.80 C.». about self-government generally, in one res- 

munity. pect she had only to learn. For in India 

has been preserved better than anywhere else in the 
■world, the most ancient self-governing unit, the Village 
Community. From this origin grew up the City 
States of Greece and Rome, which may be said to 
have presented to the world the purest type of demo- 
cracy. And of all Indian provinces the Punjab preserves 
this organic growth in its most vigoroi^ form. Through- 
out a great part of the province the organization of the 
proprietors of land into village communities has existed 
from time immemorial, and is the work of the people them- 
selves, and not the result of measures adopted either by 
our own or by previous Governments. Indeed, these com- 
munities have sometimes been strong enough to resist the 
payment of revenue to the Government of the day, and 
before British rule nothing was more common than for 
them to decide their disputes by petty wars against each 
other, instead of having recourse to any superior authority. 
But in some localities the present communities have been 
constituted from motives of convenience in the application 
of our system of settlement. Thus in the Simla hills and 
in the more mountainous portions of the Kangra district 
the present village communities consist of numerous small 
hamlets, each with its own group of fields and separate 
lands, which had no bond of union until they were united 
for administrative purposes at the time of the land revenue 
settlement {para. 211). In the .‘?outh-we.stern districts, 
again, while regular village communities were frequently 
found in the fertile lands frinring the rivers, all trace of 
these disappeared where the estivation was dependent ott 
scattered wells beyond the immediate influence of the river. 
Here the well was the true unit of property, but where tKe 
proprietors of several wells who lived together for mutual 
protection of their wells were sufficiently close together to 
he conveniently included within one village boundary, the 
opportunity was taken to group them into village com- 
munities {para. 209). 
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157. The landowners of the village, connected by com- 
^ mon descent, real or fictitious, form among 

tlienisolves a democracy, which rules ita 
ynmbardnr. dependent priests, artisans, and menials 
with oligarchic authority. The informal assembly of the 
village, lias been able to bring considerable pressure on the 
body, is presided over by a lamhardar (lieadman). Often 
there are several headmen. The headman of a village is 
appointed bv the Deputy Commissioner, and. if he is recog- 
nized by the community as its natural leader, his influence 
equals his authority. If not, his authority is limited to 
such legal powers as are conferred on him, and in the 
South-East Punjab a leader of the opposition is regularly 
chason, Tlio headman transacts the business of the com- 
nuinitv. including the mnnageinent of its common fund 
(maJhn) to which all contribute, and to supplement wdiich, 
in inanv nllagcs, a hearth or door-tax is imposed on all 
residents who are not memliers of the proprietary body. 
The communal body has had no legal powers; but it has 
been in it.s ]')ower to inflict on recalcitrant members of the 
community the punishment of social excommunication, 
and on the menials and artisans various inconveniences. 
Only the village banker has been beyond its authority; and 
he. by virtue of being the creditor of every man in the 
village eoTnprisin<T every adult male of the proprietary 
council Jo order things according to his pleasure. 


15R. For some time the feeling has been growing that 
t.. rovi- unless the Village Community, as repre- 
tnitsc tho vnwo sentedbyits panchat/nt, ivere given some 
A.f of legal form, there wms a danger that an 
organic growth, w'hich has called forth the 
eulogies of philosophers and historians, might wither away. 
Its pow’ers have been continually entrenched on by the ad- 
ministrative and judicial authorities created bv British 
rule: and s\Tnpathy has been no compensation for the loss 
of legal authority. The Ponchnynt Act of 1012 made an 
attempt to give civil powers to so-called panchayats, whidi 
were really only arbitration committees. But these powers 
were limited to suits where both parties agreed to take 
their cases to panchaynU, and were practically ineffective. 
In 1022. however, a Village Panchnyat Act was passed 
which bids fair to restore to the panchayat its old authority 
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■where it exists, and to revivify it in villages where it has 
■died out, but where the corporate feeling of the Village 
■Community still survives. Its provisions will be first ap- 
plied only in those villages which are particularly numer- 
ous in the South-East, where absence of fraction and 
party feeling gives hope that such a 'panchoyat may have 
the support of public opinion. The panchnynt will be 
elected, though the election will be informal. It will have 
considerable administrative functions, and also Certain 
criminal (and in some cases civil) powers. Tn addition 
to funds such as the village malba which are now allotted 
to common village purposes, it will be able to levy a village 
rate proportionate to the present rate levied for chavkidars. 
With such powers the Village Community should have the 
opportunity of once more regaining its old vitality and 
usefulness. 


159. Village Self-Government is. however, a matter 
Diitrict Boards: mainly of the past and the futurc. During 
niitrry. British rule the most valuable instrument 

of rural self-government has been the District Board, 
whose functions correspond roughly with those of the 
County Councils in England. Prior to 1871 each district 
had a district committee which was merely an advisory 
body. The rules under the Local Bates Act of that year 
made these committees administrative bodies. In 1883 
Xord Bipon’s Act extended the elective principle to District' 
Boards and under it local boards also were established in 
tohsils. These latter, however, were soon found to be super- 
fluous and liave now been abolished. The elective franchise 
was originally confined to those paying a minimum local 
rate, thoueh recently those paying haisiyat tax (pnrn. 171) 
have also been given the right of election. Till 1923 seats 
were filled bv nomination in a number of backward District 
Boards: but they have now been reconstituted on an elective 
basis, tvhile the number of elected members in other boards 
has been increased. The district fund is mainly derived 
from the local rate, which is a cess on the land revenue of 
the district, supplemented by grants from Provincial funds. 
The expenditure is chiefly on the maintenance of schools 
and dispensaries, vaccination, roads and rest-houses, arbori- 
culture, ferries, cattle-pounds, horse-breeding and horse 
iind cattle fairs 
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ICO. District Boards have afforded invaluable assis- 
Diifrict iioar.ii taucc to Deputy Commissioners as consulta- 
Fmanciai rr.h- tive bodies, but the necessity of oouformiug 

to ^e rules of Government Departments^ 
and Boards leaves little scope for local initiative. Recently 
mor^ver, the problem of finance has become acute, and has 
dominated aJl the activities of District Boards Income 
no longer covers expenditure {fig. 7). Higher prices 
nec^sHate higher salaries for the staff, higher "wages for 
artisans and labourers working on roads or buildings, and 
higher prices for building and road materials. But, while 
expenditure has increased almost in proportion to the rise 
in prices, income remains relatively inelastic. Moreover, 
District Boards have undertaken schemes of expansion in 
Education, Medical Relief, and in a few cases Communi- 
cations. without adequate consideration a.s to how the re- 
curring expenditure involved could be met. They have 
been encouraged by grants from Government for capital 
expenditure on schools, hospitals or roads to imagine that 
some assistance would be forthcoming if they got into diffi- 
culties about recurring expenditure. Moreover as grant® 
are generally made in proportion to the Board’s own expen- 
diture, every temptation was given to extravagance. 

was advocated by no Department, was hardly 
understood by the members, and was left to the charge of 
the President, who as Deputy Commissioner had little 
time to spare for District Board finances from his other 
multifarious duties. The different services bid against 
each other in their anxiety to induce expenditure. Educa- 
tion bid highest and got the lion’s share; next came Medical 
Relief, while Communications were left with what re- 
mained over. But now the same high prices which have 
increased the expenditure of District Boards have affected 
the finances of Oovernmont itself. Consequently the Boards 
are faced with a twofold increase in expenditure due to 
in progress at a time when it is impos.sibic for Government 
both rising prices and the large schemes of expansion 
to increase grants. 

Ifil. Next to Government grants the main source 
nco<u of Income of income is the local rate. This wad 
nnd Kii>ondit«To hithcrto limited to a maximum of 20 
pies per rupee of land revenue. By the Punjab District 
Boards Amendment Act, 1923, the maximum was raised to 
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two annas with a minimum of 20 pies. This will allow for 
-ii considerable, though hardly adequate, increase in income. 
A serious attempt to broaden tlie basis of taxation has been 
made in some District Boards. Haisiyat or profession tax- 
os have been imposed on those who do not pay land reve- 
nue. There are great difiiculties, however, both in the 
assessment and collection of this tax. Arboriculture is be- 
'Wming a source of income in submontane districts like 
Sialkot or Ambala, and to a less degree in Canal Colonies 
like Lyallpur. It seems, however, unlikely that inerea><ed 
income will make District Boards solvent ‘without drastic 
economies in expenditure. While expenditure on the im- 
portant h^ds of Medical Relief and Communications has 
increased less than prices have risen, Educational expen- 
diture has increased fourfold within the last five years. 
In many districts the supply of schools has outrun the 
demand, and the increase of schools has not brought a oro- 
portionate increase of scholars. Economy is therefore 
pos.«ihle without inflicting unneces.sarv damatre The ah 

Educational expenditur? has absorb- 
ed funds which were urgently required for Medical Relief 

ffi • * difficulty experienced in raaintaiif- 

® increased cost of 

njaintenance. This is due primarily to heavy freight 

enhanced wages, but in part to the increa^d 

dl^esponsi^ '''' 

Jr "h™ e" "*• T’'' 

■itmiin: ir;.. in the Punjab ever Since annex- 

earliest stage committees of 

fundrr jri ‘he snrp'ns of the 

PurnLJ "■'•“'h ••'nd ward 

fa Xiil J. the funds being vested 

luthorify of Government; but in 1866 doubts arose as to 
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their legal status, and more especially as to the validity' 
of the octroi tax from which their funds were mainly 
derived. Octroi had been introduced, or rather reimposed, 
by Sir Jolm Lawrence in 1853 “ in all towns and large 
villages in lieu of a house tax with the full preference of 
the inhabitants.” Accordingly, the first Municipal Act 
for the Punjab was passed in 1867, and renewed for a year 
in 1872. In 1873 a new enactment, which made election 
permissive, was passed; and under it 190 committees were 
constituted, 8 of these (Simla, Dharmsala, Dalhousie, 
Murroe, Delhi, Lahore, Amritsar and Multan) being of the 
first cslass, 17 of the second, and 165 of the third. Th^ 
:were controlled by the Local Government, the Commis- 
sioner, or the Deputy Commissioner, according to their 
class. The Local Bodies Loans Act of 1879 empowered 
the Local Government to make loans to approved munici- 
palities for improvements; and in 1884 a new Municipal 
'Act was passed, wdth the object of restoring the elective 
principle and widening the sphere of municipal activity. 
Two classes of committees were recognized, the first having 
greater latitude to incur expenditure on public w’orks than 
the second. The Act of 1867 had. however, been too widely 
applied, and between 1885 and 1887 no less than 41 oom- 
niitlees were abolished. In 1801 was passed an amended 
Act. wliich reformed the system of taxation, and provided 
a simple form of imiiiicijial administrfition for towns which 
it was inexpedient to constitute regular municipalities 
The to^^ms to which this form was applied were termed 
notified areas. ” Amendments of this Act followed ifl 
1896. 1900 and 1005 and it has now been replaced by 
Punjab Act III of 1911. In this Act certain faults of 
drafting and arrangement were removed and doubts felt 
OvS to the meaning of the legislature resolved. 


163. In the great majority of municipalities some of 
^ the Municipal * Commissioners are elwt- 
cd. Representation in the larger munici- 
ciH Committw*. pj^iities is in general by wards or classes oi 

theeotnnnmity, or both. Voters must be residents not below 

Mimicipal Corporation is sometimM 

Srs of the Local Government, but more often dhosca 
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by the Municipal Commissioners from among themselves 
iVarious provisions exist as to the exercise of control by 
Government, particularly as regards finance and appoint- 
ments. No loans can be raised without Government sanc- 
tion, and generally speaking municipal budgets, and altera- 
tions in taxation require the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment, or of a Commissioner. Proposals for giving munici- 
pal committees a larger degree of independence were put 
forward by the Decentralisation Commission, and some 
action on these lines has been taken. Government may 
provide for the performance of any duty which the Muni- 
cipal Commissioners neglect, and may suspend them in case 
of incompetence, default, or abuse of powers. 


164. For their revenue the great majority of munici- 

Ffn.,,0.. antiquated octroi 

system, of which disadvantages are too 
well known to need recapitulation . Precautions are, how- 
ever, taken to limit the tax to articles actually consumed in 
a town, and to prevent it becoming a transit duty. The 
list of dutiable articles contains usually only staple articles 
of local consumption, of which articles of food are the most 
important. In Lahore, however, discussion has been arous- 


ed by the imposition of octroi on other classes of goods 
arriving by rail or post. Goods in transit are allowed to 
pass in bond or to receive a refund of duties on leaving the 
town. This method is open to obvious abuses. It was hoped 
that many of these disadvantages might be avoided by ter- 
minal taxation, f.e., by a light duty on all exports and im- 
ports by rail. This was to be collected by the Railway Ad- 
ministration. It has worked best in districts like Lyallpiir 
where there is no through traffic by road. In towns like 
Amritsar situated on main highways it has been found 
necessary to replace octroi barriers at main entries by road. 
This converts the terminal tax into what amounts to a light- 
er octroi on imports and exports. It does, however, do 
away with the abuse of refunds, and can hardly affect the 
trade of a well-established business centre like Amritsar. 
But the amount which can be obtained from octroi or ter- 
minal taxation is limited. Higher rates bring less returns. 
The maximum limit seems now to have been reached ; and in 


1921-22 the total expenditure of Municipal Committees ex- 
ceeded the total income by Rs. 7f lakhs. 
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165. Municipal administration continues to show im- 
M.nieip.i Admin- provemeut. Certain municipaUtiM are re- 
iHtntion. ported to be conspicuously lacking uK 

public spirit or swayed entirely by personal interest and 
party factions. But in the majority there are distinct 
signs of the awakening of civic responsibility. In several 
municipalities, non-official Presidents have been elected in 
place of officials, and this policy of the wi^drawal of 
official control has increased interest in municipal affaira 
and strengthened the desire among the generality of citi- 
zens to become members of municipal committed. Coi^ 
scientious efforts are being made in many places to deal with 
over-crowding; and there has also been further attention to 
medical institutions. Education has also received a full 
share of attention, particularly in Lahore and in Multan :i 
and a number of municipalities throughout the Punjab are 
taking steps to carry out comprehensive schemes of drain- 
age and water supply. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


IMPERIAL DEPARTMENIS \YOUKlNG IN THE PI NJaB. 

166. As has been already explained {jpara. 1*21) In- 
incomo-tax : Me- comc-tax Fcceipts, half of which were pre- 
thodi of collection, viousl}’ Credited to the 2>rovince, are now 

credited entirely to the Imperial Government. The ma- 
chinery of collection lias also been placed directly under 
the Government of India through an Income-tax Commis- 
sioner for the Punjab, Delhi and the Frontier Province. 
Previously the work was in the hands of Deputy Commis- 
sioners under the supervision of Commissioners. Assess- 
ments were made by the District staff, and in rural areas 
the aiat'WaT’s were generally consulted. Later on special 
Income-tax officers were appointed who relieved Deputy 
Commissioners of much of this work. Though it is too 
early to judge the results of the creation of a special In- 
come-tax Department, its independence of the political at- 
mosphere of the province will probably enable the Depart- 
ment to tax more effectively and efficiently. 

167. Income-tax was first imposed in India in 1860, 
incomc-fBt: Ills- ill ordcr to meet the financial dislocation 

caused by the Mutiny. It was levied at 
the rate of four per cent, on all incomes of 500 rupees 
and upwards. Many changes have from time to 
time been made in the system, and under the Act of 1886 a 
tax was imposed on all incomes derived from sources other 
than agriculture. On incomes of 2,000 rupees and upwards 
the rate was five pies in the rupee, on incomes between 500 
and 2,000 nipees, four pies in the rupee. In March 1903 
the minimum taxable income was raised from 500 to 1.000 
rupees. The income-tax schedule was completely revised, 
raised, and graduated in the Budget of 1916-17 in the gene- 
ral scale of increased taxation imposed to meet the deficit 
arising out of war conditions. Since then the process has 
been almost continuous, and in every financial difficulty the 
authorities are apt to turn to the income-tax as a means of 
raising fresh revenue. The last revision was in 1921-22 
when the scale varied from five pies in the rupee on incomes 
between Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 5,000 to one anna and four pies 
per rupee on incomes of Rs. 40,000 or upwards. The graph 
{fig. 9) shews clearly the potentialities of expansion in In- 
come-tax. It has increased fourfold in 10 years, — a far 
greater proportionate increase than that that of any other , 
source of income. 
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168. From early times salt has been regarded as a 
Salt vsource of revenue by Governments in India, 

i nur til. siwi. Under Sikh rule salt was one of forty-eight 

articles which were liable to customs, 
town, or transit duties. The cis-Indus and Kalabagh salt 
mines were farmed out to persons of eminence ; and the 
farmer, as long as he paid the amount of his contract, was 
allowed to dispose of the salt in any manner he might think 
proper. He was under no restriction as regards time, 
place, or price, and might sell w'holesalc or retail, either at 
the mines or in distant markets. The prices charged by 
tlic farmers do not appear to have been high ; but mining 
and transport difiiculties helped to restrict the area within 
which nxk-salt was consumed, and the cis-Sutlej tract seems 
to have been almost entirely su))plied at this time with salt 
from Kalabagli. 


1G9. Upon annexation the management of the cis- 
•Sit i{c\on.ie. Indus aiid Kalabagh mines was at once 
r,?i'r ' taken over by the British Government. An 

excise duty of Rs. 2 a raaund was levied at 
the mines, in lieu of all charges to which salt was subject.. 
On payment of this <luty the salt was allowed to pass free 
throughout the British dominions, subject only to the 
additional duty of 8 annas a maund levied on all salt cross- 
ing the branch customs line established for the protection 
of the Bengal revenue. The customs line may still be traced 
in the Gurgaon district by the broad cactus hedge which 
forms an impenetrable barrier where it still exists. The 
duty imposed was considerably higher than the prices charg- 
ed l\v tlie farmers for salt under the Sikh Government, but 
all articles except salt and liquor were exempted from ex- 
cise, customs, and transit duties. The Imperial customs 
line was at the same time extended along the Sutlej and the 
Panjnad to the Indus at Mithankot, and a preventive line 
was established on the Indus to exclude Kohat salt from the 
cis-Indus portion of the Province. The manufacture of 
alimentary earth-salt in the cis-Indus Punjab was also pro- 
hibited. The adoption of the principle of a fixed duty on 
the production of salt, levied at the source, foreshadowed 
the policy now in force throughout the Punjab. Salt cross- 
ing the customs line from Rajputana into the cis-Indus 
Punjab was liable to the duty of Rs. 2 a maund in force in 
the United Provinces. The history of salt taxation in 
the cis-Jndiis Punjab from this time merges in the history^ 
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oi salt taxation in British India. In 1870 a price of one 
anna a maund in addition to the duty was charged on rock- 
salt excavated on behalf of Government. 

170. From 1849 to 1869 the salt mines and quarries 

, , , , in the cis-Indus Puniab and at Kalabagh 

to the imiierial Were undcr tlie management ot the Provin- 
(jovortiincm. Govemmcnt ; but in 1869 tlie Govern- 

ment of India assumed the direct control of the inland cus- 
toms department, and the administration of the salt rev- 
enue in the Punjab was at the same time made over to the 
Imperial Department. In 1878 the cu.stoms line was abo- 
lished, but the preventive line at the Indus was still retain- 
ed, only bein^ withdrawn in 1896. Upon the abolition of 
the customs line, the Punjab system of levying duty at the 
mines was extended to the Rajputana salt sources, but the 
change of policy had no material effect upon the salt supply 
of the Punjab. Cis-Indus rock-salt continued to be the 
main source of supply for the trans-Sutlej Districts, and 
with the extension of the railway to Khewra in 1882 the 
demand for this salt rapidly grew, 

171. By the annexation to tlie Punjab of the Delhi 

territory after the Mutiny two additional 
«on««}«eut diK'iinp souTccs — tlic Nuh aiid SiiltanpuT salt-works 

?nUBnv"r"'*s!rt- Gurgaon District — were brought 

work^. w'ithin the Province. The greater part, 

however, of the salt produced at these works was consumed 
in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. But with the 
abolition of the customs line they came into competition 
with the superior salt from the Salt Range, which only had 
to pay the same rate of duty. Consequently by 1883-84 the 
salt from the Nuh w’orks, which were not on the railway, 
had become unsaleable, and the* works were closed. The 
Sultanpur output, which amounted to 680,000 maunds in 
1878, bad fallen to 66,000 maunds in 1903 and 46,000 
maunds in 1919. 

172. The Punjab produces -enough salt for its own 

Kffpct« ftf the <^onsumption. But during the war it had 
wor; ThoAff«icy to siipply Bengal also, which had previously 

supplies by sea. Even after the 
scarcity inevitably arising from 
the lack noth of internal and of overseas transport, com- 
bined with the continued cessation of supplies from German 
and Turkish sources, encouraged speculators to exploit the 
situation. Towards the end of 1920 it was decided that 
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the only possible remedy was to appoint, in every district 
in Northern India, as well as in certain Indian States, 
agents, to wliom in allolmenl of sal: from Noiln’^n India 
sources could be made monthly on the basis of population. 
The internal distribution of salt within each district was 
controlled by tlie District Officer, the only requirement made 
by the Northern India Salt Revenue Department being the 
limitation of commission realised by the agent. In practice, 
however, these limitations were difficult to enforce and they 
tonded to remain a dead letter. The system, however, work- 
ed with fair .success as long as the shortage of salt remained 
acute, hut wlion increased supplies of salt in the cold 
weather of 1921-22 facilitated competition, the nominees 
proved in many cases unable to compete with traders to 
whom the Commissioner of Salt granted passes, a proce- 
dure which was consistent with the intentions of the Agency 
System. It is pos.sihle therefore that tlie Agency System 
will he abandoned, and free trade restored. 

I7:h Rock-salt is possibly the most important mineral 

in the Punjab. The deposits most largely 
Mipi'iy* " worlvcd are those which occur in the well- 

rhiiroMiqci. known Salt Range, covering parts of the 

districts of Jhelnm, Shahpur and Mianwali. Near the vil- 
lage of Khewra the main seam, which is being worked in the 
Mayo mincvS, has an aggregate thickness of 550 feet, of which 
five seams, with a total thickness of 275 feet, consist of salt 
pure, enough to he placed on the table with no more prepara- 
tion than mere imlvorising. The associated beds are im- 
pregnated with earth, and in places there occur thin layers 
of potash and magnesian salts. In tins area salt quarrying 
was practised for aii iiiilvnown period before the time of 
Akbar, and w'as continued in a primitive fashion until it 
came under tlie control of the British Government with the 
occupation of the Punjab in 1849, In 1872 systematic min- 
ing operations were planned and the general line of w’ork 
has been continued ever since. There are smaller mines in 
the same range at Kalabagh and Warcha. The small mine 
at Nurpiir has been closed recently. The Salt Range mines 
contain an inexhaustible supply of salt. They are worked 
in chambers excavated in salt stfata, some of which are 250 
feet long, 45 feet wide, and 200 feet high. The output from 
these mines has risen from about 3 million maunds in 1872 
to 4^ million maunds in 1919-20 ; or a ninth of the total 
salt output of India. 
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174. These Salt Range Mines supply the greater part 

of the Punjab. The south-east of the Pro- 
other ‘source, of viucc howevcT is served from Rajputana 

(including the small source of Sultanpur in 
the Gurgaon district of the Punjab on the 
Rajputana border). This salt is obtained by solar evapora- 
tion of surface and sub-soil brine from canal, pit or well. 
The annual output from Sultanpur is negligible {para. 171). 
Finally there are two mines in Mandi State in the Himala- 
yas. They are owned and worked by the State. A small 
quantity of salt (about 130 thousand nvaunds) is raised there 
from open quarries, where the rock-salt beds, distinctly im- 
pure and earthy, lie near the junction betw^een Tertiary 
formations and the older unfossiliferous beds {para. 5). 
Formerly an establishment was kept to watch the sales and 
issuM, as on them was based the Government share of the 
special duty of 3f annas per maund levied. Now, however, 
by an arrangement which is very satisfactory to both parties 
concerned, the Mandi Harbar takes over entire control for 
5 years and pays a composition of Rs. 20,000. 


175. The collection of Salt Revenue has always been 
s.it AdmioJitra. Under the direct control of the Government 

of India. The operations in the Punjab, 
connected with the levy of the duty on the production of salt, 
are under the control of the Commissioner, Northern India 
Salt Revenue. Agra. The Department is not under 
the control of the Local Government, and the in- 
come and charges do not come upon the Provincial 
estimate.^. The departmental staff employed in the 
province consists of a general Manager, a Mine Manager, 
an Assistant Commissioner and six Superintendents 
with headquarters in Khewra, Jlieliim District, two Super- 
intendents at Warcha (Shahpur di.strict) and one at Kala- 
bagh (Mianwali district). There is also one Superintend- 
ent in charge of the Sultanpur Salt Works in the Gurgaon 
district ana a Superintendent on preventive duty at Rajah- 
pur in the Dera Ghazi Khan district. These two officers 
are under the Assistant Commissioner, Upper Division, 
Internal Branch, Agra, 


176. As stated above {para. 173) the output from the 

Salt Range Mines is about 4^ million 
maunds. The present duty being Rs. 1-4-0 
per maund, the gross revenue is about 56 lakhs. The cost 
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of administration l>eing Rs. 6 lakhs, the net revenue aver- 
ages half a crore of rupees. As will be seen from the graphs 
{fi(j. 0), however, this is subject to considerable yearly fluc- 
tuations, which were greatly accentuated during the war. 
The duty on salt being Rs. 1-4-0 per maund, and the cost of 
extraction 4 annas, the price .should not exceed Rs. 2 per 
maund anywhere near a railway. At a distance from a 
railway cost of carriage Ijegins to tell, till in a nearly road- 
less district like Kangra the cost may be doubled or trebled. 
Actually, however, owing to the ])roritecring methods of the 
salt licensees, the price has greatly exceeded this limit. 


177. The I’ontrol of the Posts and Telegraphs of 

India is vested in an Ofliccr designated 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs 
who works in subordination to the Government of India in 
the Public Works Department. Tor postal purposes the 
Indian Empire is divided into eight postal circles, each 
under the eliarge of a Postmaster-General. Of these, the 
Postmaster-General of the Punjab and North-West 
Erontier Postal Circle is in charge of the Punjab, North- 
West Frontier Province and Kashmir. The circle includes 
the Punjab States, with the exception of Chainba, Jind, 
Nnbha and Patiala, which have their own postal arrange- 
menks. The Po.stmaster-General is assisted by two Deputy 
Postmasters-General and three Personal Assistants. The 
Province is divided into eighteen postal divisions in charge 
of Puperinteiulents. 


178. TTie T'elegraph Department was amalgamated 

with the “ Post Office ” on the 1st April 
r cf^rnii n. 1914, and was placed under the direct super- 
vision of the Postmaster-General, who is assisted by a De- 
puty Pastmastcr-Gcneral (Traffic) and 3 Superintendents 
(Telegraphs). There are 39 departmental telegraph offices, 
of which 5 are under the control of the Officer Commanding 
Lines of Communications. Army Signals, Dera Ismaii 
TQian. The Engineering Branch of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment is under the Director of Telegraph Engineering, Nor- 
thern Circle, Lahore. 

179. The Punjab Government obtains its stationery 

from the Controller of Stationery and 
wiiCT). Stamps, Calcutta. The value of stationery- 

supplied averages about Rs. 5 lakhs annually. 



CHAPTER IX. 

PUBLIC IIEAL'IH. 

180. One of the most important functions of Gw- 
(iovernuicnt and emmciit is the maintenance of the public 
Public Hcnitii. health, the foundation of all public and 

private ■wealth and happiness. Ihe duties undertaken by 
Government in this connection may be divided into (1) the 
fighting of specific diseases by methods of prevention and 
cure ; and (2) the raising of the public liealth generally Ijy 
methods of sanitation. 

181. Till the recent outbreak of influenza, no disease 

Tiie figi.tins of had created such widespread alarm and lies* 
dUcft*o : truction as Plague. A disease of very great 

PunjaK'"^ antiquity, whose ravages and symptoms 

have been described with ren^arkable accuracy by tlie 
old historians, Plague appeared till recently to be a dis- 
ease of historical importance only. But since 1804 its ra- 
■va^^es have rendered it a subject of the greatest importance 
to the British Empire in general, and India in particular. 
In 1894 it became prominent in Canton. It then spread 
through Southern China, reaching Bombay in 1896. In 
October 1897 it appeared in the Jullundur district of the 
Punjab, whence it spread to parts of Hoshiarpur and of the 
Kapurthala State; disappearing after causing 2,116 deaths 
out of 3,412 cases. It re-appeared in the same area in the 
winter of 1898-99 and 1899-1900, disappearing as before 
in the hot weather. In the winter of 1900-01 the disease 
extended' to the districts of Sialkot, Gurdaspur, Ludhiana, 
Ferozepore and Ambala, and in the following cold' weather 
the visitation became general. In the early stages of the 
disease a fairly successful attempt was made to confine it 
to the locality of origin by an elaborate cordon. This was 
removed when in 1900 the Government of India formulated 
a plague policy in which such cordons were condemned. 
The disease then spread rapidly over the Province. By 
1911 the Province had lost two million persons by recorded 
deaths from plague. But the number of unrecorded deaths 
must have been large, probably quite 20 per cent, of those 
recorded. The disease was specially fatal to young womeB 
of child-bearing age, who, for reasons of privacy, were more 
likely to sleep indoors, and therefore to be bitten by plague- 
infected fleas. The check to the increase of population in 
the Province was therefore greater than the actual number 
of deaths would indicate. But the disease seemed to have 
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reached its climax, and since 1911, with the exception of an 
outbreak in 1915, it has remained relatively quiescent. It 
has however never disappeared, and seems destined to re- 
main permanently endemic in the whole of India. 

182. The temporary Plague Department which was 
ritffue pr«»eBtiv« Organised some years ago under the Chief 

Plague Medical Officer was in 1920 trans- 
ferred from the control of the Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals, Punjab, to that of the Director of Public Health, 
This temporary Department being considered uneconomical, 
an application was made to the Secretary of State for its 
abolition and the substitution of a permanent Assistant 
Director of Public Health for the post of Chief Plague Medi- 
cal Officer. Sanction having been accorded, the Plague 
Department will disappear as a separate unit and its duties 
will be merged in the general duties of the Department. At 

E resent Civil Surgeons, a.ssistcd by Temporary Assistant 
urgeons, are in cliarge of plague operations under the or- 
ders of the Director of Public Health. This temporary 
plague staff is supplied with portable medical and surgical 
equipment, by means of which considerable medical aid is 


rendered, in addition to the ordinary preventive measures. 
The most satisfactory s}Tnptoin of tlie growing public con- 
fidence in anti-plague measures is the increased demand for 
inoculation with anti-plague vaccine. The greatest reliance 
is placed on evacuation. Valuable as this measure undoubt- 
edly is, it may spread infection. Refugees from a plague- 
infected pnvn or village in some cases go to uninfected towns 
or villages, tlie epidemics in which are sometimes traceable 
to this immigration. Rat destruction is not popular* 
There is no doubt that an efficiently conducted rat campaign 
might be of great value, but it is difficult to secure the co- 
operation of the people. 

183. Cholera is epidemic iii the Province in the hot 
c],c]on weather. But the cholera bacillus cannot 

stand the cold of the Punjab winter ; and 
the disease disappears annually early in October. Its re- 
appearance usually coincides with the return of pilgrims 
from Hardwar at the end of April, the annual festival at 
tliat place acting as a distributing centre for the cholera 
bacillus. Cholera germs do not usually live long outside 
the human body, and the original source of every outbreak 
is some infected person who in some cases may have himself 
recovered from the disease. From him the disease iatrans- 
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mitUd either by direct contact, or i^re ^y 

fection of the water supply or of food by flies. It folloTss 
that there are two main ways of preventmg cholera a pure 
water supply, and good conservancy. By means of water- 
works and improved conservancy methods in towns this ob- 
ject is being gradually attained. 

184 But the most destructive disease of recent }ears 

has been influenza. Starting from an un- 
Influenra ■ Th. Origin it was spread all oyer the 

-^vorld by tlic moveiueuts of troops during the 
m 6 mild form. great war. It was rumoured to be in the 

Punjab in July 1918, but no cases were definitely reported 
till August when the disease appeared in recognisable form 
in Simla. Lahore and Amritsar. It was then m a mild form 
with very low case mortal ity and caused no anxiety . It was 
more prevalent amongst Europeans than Indians. Inis 
light epidemic died out, and was succeeded by a second in 
September which was of much greater extent, and spread 
throughout the length and breadth of the I^tirijab. But it 
too was of a mild variety and caused few deaths. The mild 
form of the disease in both epidemics is illustrated by the 
fact that the death-rates in August and September were 
lower than the average for those months and were less than 
those of any other months of the year. 

185. In October the disease appeared for the third 
R«pp««Tanc* iD • time. It was in a malignant form and was 
foTO ‘ allied with a very fatal type of pneumonia. 

By the middle of the month it had spread 
throughout the plains of the Punjab, and it reached the hill 
districts soon after. It appears to have been spread mainly 
by returning military units, post office and railway em- 
ployees and general travellers. Infection was extremely 
rapid, the period of incubation being rather less than two 
days. From the middle of October to the middle of Novem- 
ber the state of the province beggars description. 
pitals were choked, dead and dying lay by the side of Uie 
roads, burial grounds and burning ghats were strained be- 
yond their edacity and corpses lay awaiting burial and 
cremation. Terror and confusion reigned supreme, the 
postal and telegraph services were disorganised, and a 
narassed and depleted medical service struggled valiantly 
but ineffectually to cope with the disease. During this p^ 
riod large numbers of the educated classes earned the grati- 
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tucle of tlie sufferers bv devoted self-sacrifice and social ser- 
vice, wliilst medical students throughout the province ren- 
dered every assistance within their power. 


186. The disease proved especially fatal to young 
viiar uf adults, including women of child-be<aring 

■'^nd was said to single out pregnant 
women more than others. It was capable 
of treatment, and even an elementary knowledge of simple 
rules of health would have rendered it much loss disastrous. 


tlie iurtuon/a 
lU niK. 


As far as can i)e ascertained the ctise mortality was rather 
under live ]'or cent . amongst Europeans ; about six per cent, 
amongst Indians of the higher classes who were able to ob- 
tain medical attention ; and anything over fifty per cent, 
amongst Tndinus of the countryside who had no' knowledge 
of the treatment to I)e adopted and could not obtain medical 
aid. Tlie medical stall' in towns could not attend all cases, 
but they were able to do a great deal more tliere than in 
rural tracts, by the publication of advice as to simple pre- 
cautions and e\j)edieiits. Conscouently the mortality in 
urban areas was only :i(> per tliouasnd as against 51 
per tbonsand in rural areas ; while in the predominant- 
ly rural district of Kohtak the death-rate reached 96 


per (liousaiid. 


187. Disastrous as liave been the ravages of tliese 
veuy. iiixftU.iity drcad diseases, the deaths from fevers nor- 

fevc'r"i!iort,[My‘u cxceed those from all other causes put 

dnetfl ci.*ni irri- togethcT. Apart from deaths, too. fever 

leaves its victims, weakened in health and 
unable to work elficiently. Any theory as to the predis- 
posing causes of fever is therefore of value. It has often 


been alleged that the spread of canal irrigation is accom- 
panied by a d'*torioration in the health of the people ; but 
the facts do not ai)pear to bear out the theory. The graph 
(fig. 10) .shows at a glance that there is no obvious connec- 
tion between canal irrigation and fever ; six widely irri- 
gated districts have a very low fever death-rate, the most 
widely irrigated of all is exceptionally free from fever. 
Only two widely irrigated districts have high fever mor- 
tality, whilst two more have a mortality close to that for 
the province as a whole. Mianwali and Ambala, with prac- 
tically no canal irrigation, suffer severely from fever, 
Lahore, Shalipur, Lyallpurand Ferozepore with widespread 
canal systems are remarkably free. 
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188. ^ Moreover in those irrigated districts which do 

I'reviiouce suffer from fever there are special causes 

in certain for its prevalence, which, though they arise 

frofil canal irrigation, are not necessary 
concomitants of it ; these districts are Guj- 
ranwala, Kariial, Multan and Amritsar. In Giijranwala, 
Karnal and Amritsar the presence of water-logging has long 
been recognised as inimical to health and its eradication has 
been the subject of much thought and endeavour {paras. 20I-, 
261). InMultan, surrounded by rivers, tliereisavcry largo 
area of irrigation by inundation, which leaves water lying 
on the surface for longer than does irrigation from perennial 
canals. If these four districts were omitted from the dia- 
gram, the majority of irrigated districts would be left con- 
gregated at the bottom of it. Statistics, therefore, show 
no connection between fever and canal irrigation except 
when the latter is accompanied by water-logging. 

189. Against no di.sease have preventive measures 

Vflc f i E a t i 0 n bceu SO coiitiiiuous aiid so successful as in 
1^1 :''Sndig«ious case of vacciiiation against small-pox. 
fflethods. The practice of inoculation as a protection 

from small-pox has prevailed in the Punjab from time im- 
njemorial. The method adopted was to keep dry crusts 
from the pustules mixed with a few grains of rice in a 
box. When a mild form of the disease was desired, a few 
of the grains of rice were inserted into a wound near the 
base of the thumb, while a severe attack was procured by in- 
serting a little of the powdered crusts. The practice was 
most prevalent among Muhammadans, and was performed 
by Saiyids and Mullas as a quasi-religious ceremony. The 
Hindus of the South-East Punjab did not protect them- 
selves for fear of offending the goddess of small-pox, but 
elsewhere among Hindus, Kajputs and Nais (barbers) 
usually acted as inoculators. As late as 1887, the practice 
was largely prevalent in Rawalpindi, Jhang and Shahpur 
districts, and to a less extent in Karnal, Hoshiarpur, 
Kaiigra, Multan and Dera Ghazi Khan. With a few ex- 
ceptions, the attempt to enlist the inoculating classes as 
vaccinators was unsuccessful. 

190. Prior to 1868 there was in existence a separate 
Htitory of r%cc\* Vaccination Department under a Superin- 

Sitwi rule tendcnt-Gcneral of Vaccination for the pre- 
“ ‘ ‘ paration and supply of vaccine lyn^h as a 

preventive against small-pox. But in 1868 this Depart- 
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ment was brought under the direct control of the Sanitary 
Commissioner. The appointment of a Superintendent- 
General of Vaccination was abolished and the officer holding 
this appointment was made a Deputy Sanitary Commis- 
sioner under the Sanitary Commissioner. Owing to the 
large demand for vaccine lymph, the constant trouble in ob- 
taining buffalo-calves in villages, and the inconvenience 
caused to the people by taking their calves from one place 
to another, Government agreed to the creation of a Central 
Vaccine Institute in the Punjab. This institute, which is 
located in Lahore, was established in 1907 and was under 
the direction of a Deputy Sanitary Commissioner. The 
work, which it has turned out since, has been of incalculable 
value in affording protection from small-pox to the many 
millions who have been vaccinated with the IjTnph manufac- 
tured by it. During the War it supplied nearly five million 
doses of the vaccine to the Army in India and Mesopotamia. 

191. The system of vaccination now employed 
i fMfnt ivaom of throughout the Province is carried out by 
vafciDiitioH distribution of tubed vaccine IjTnph 

from a Central Vaccine Institute. The Punjab Vac- 
cine Institute is situated at Lahore and has a hot 
weather branch at Murrce. L}Tnph is issued as chloroforra- 
ed-glyccrinated lymph in one gramme tubes calculated to be 
sufficient for the vaccination of 40 persons at four insertions 
each. The Vaccine Institute is worked by the Assistant 
Director of Public Health. Northern Range, who distributes 
lymph to all Local Authorities and in addition has a special 
vaccination staff of his own. This vaccination staff is em- 
ployed to vaccinate in the Independent Hill States, to assist 
the District Staff when in difficulties, and to render aid 
whenever required in times of stress. This staff therefore 
constitutes a Provincial reserve for dealing with epidemic 
diseases. In the case of Municipalities and District Boards 
employing whole-time Health Officers, vaccination opera- 
tions are conducted under their orders ; elsewhere they are 
conducted under the orders of Civil Surgeons, who have at 
their disposal the local vaccination staff employed by the 
Local Body concerned. The Local Vaccination Staff is also 
employed for checking the registration of Births and Deaths 
ana for dealing with district epidemic disease. Many Can- 
tonment Committees also employ their own vaccinators., 
Vaccination is compulsory only in those towns which have 
adopted the Vaccination Act. 
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192. The Punjab Government authorities concerned 

■with Public Health are : — (1) The Director 
DWK,’’, of Public Health, (2) The Sanitary Board, 

(3) The District Boards, (4) Municipalities, 
(5) Cantonment Committees, and (6) The Sanitary Engineer. 
The Director of Public Health is head of the independent 
department of Public Health and as such is the adviser of 
Government on all matters connected •^ith sanitation and 
preventive medicine. He is also ex-officio Secretary of the 
Sanitary Board and recorder of all vital statistics. He is 
assisted by two Assistant Directors of Public Health, the 
Chief Plague Medical Ofhcer and the Chief Malaria Medi- 
cal Officer. These last two officers will shortl}' be replaced 
by two permanent Assistant Directors of Public Health. In 
the larger Municipalities — Lahore, Amritsar. Multan, 
Sialkot. Simla, etc., — wholetime qualified Health Officers 
are employed. In four districts — Gurgaon. Rohtnk, Jul- 
lundiir and Kangra— there are wholetime District IMedical 
Officers of Health. Elsewhere Public Health duties are 
di.schargcd by Civil Surgeons and their subordinates. Epi- 
demic disease is dealt with by Health Officers and the 
Medical staff of districts working under the orders of the 
Director of Public Health. 

193. The compilation of the Vital Statistics of the 

vital stRtutic.: Provincc is superintended by the Director 
tijciT*rewpf^^ Pulilic Health from returns submitted 

rew.p . each municipality and district by the 

Civil Surgeons. In rural areas the village watchman is 
charged with the duty of reporting occurrences in liis beat, 
which he does fortnightly to the police stations in whose 
jurisdiction his beat lies. In towns the Municipal Act 
imposes on house-holders and others the duty of reporting 
births and deaths to the "Municipal Registrars. Besides 
being checked by the Sanitary and Vaccination staff, tlie 
birth and death register^ of rural areas are also inspected 
by Tahsildars and Naib-Tahsildars {para. 267)' 

194. The appended table indicates how the vital 
Vnniib bWh Statistics of the Punjab compare with those 

rkt«i. ot previous years and also other areas : — 

BuiTH-mATE. Dhath-eate. 

{Per 2,000 of popuhfion.) 

Punjab (average 1881—1890) ... 39 31 

Punjab (average 1891— 1901) ... 41 33 
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BitnHiuTE. DratiI'Raie. 


Punjab {avcr.'ige l9l I — HL20) 
British India (1919) 

and Walt'6 (1919) 


{Per 1 ,000 of population 

44 

37 

3U 

:i6 

19 

U 


Thus, though the death-rate has increased of recent years 
owing to the devastations of plague and influenza, the birth- 
rate has kept up with it. During the decade 1911 — 1921 the 
health of the Province maintained a high general level, ex- 
cept for the devastating epidemic of influenza which swept 
over India in 1918 and caused the largest number of deaths 
which have ever occurred in the Punjab in one year since 
any record of vital statistics has been maintained. Com- 
pared witli other provinces in India lx)th the birth-rate 
and the death-rate of the I’unjab are high. In 1910, 1919 
and 1920 the Punjab showed the highest birth-rate in any 
of the ten large reporting provinces in India. In 1911, 
1914 and 1915 the Punjab birth-rate was only exceeded by 
that of the Central Provinces, whilst in the remaining four 
years of the decade only the United Provinces and the Cen- 
tral Provinces showed higher birth-rates. In 1915 when 
there was a revival of plague the Punjab was unfortunate 
in showing the highest death-rate in India, and in 1917 
Bombay was the only province returning a higher death- 
rate. In the other eight years the Punjab has stood third 
on the list three times, fourth twice and seventh twice, 
whilst in 1920 it took ninth place. The actual number of 
births and deaths in the Province together with their effect 
on population are shewn in the graph (fici. 11). 


1 95 . The census figures seem to indicate that economic 

conditions rather than salubrity govern the 
lion <ino mniiiiy ti> ^rowtli .of population. In the Gurgaon 
<H-.nminir .-ondi- fUstrict, for cxamplc, the decrease in 

population for the period 1901-21 is equivalent to 19'4 per 
cent. During the decade 1891-1901 the district s^iowed 
an increase of population, but in all other census periods a 
.serious decrease. Though the district is unhealthy the 
fundamental cause of this progressive decrease in popula- 
tion is loss of economic stimulus. The soil is poor, the 
water saline and agricultural methods unprogressive. Con- 
sequently prosperity in this district must be dependent on 
some extrinsic stimulus. In the palmy days of old Delhi 
Gurgaon was prosperous, but its prosperity was artificial 



Population of Decade 1911-1921 as deduced by vital sraristics 

from Census population of 1911 

Fall in 1918 from inflnensa 

2 Difference between atnonntaccordinff to vital statistics 
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tiepending entirely on conditions prevailing in Delhi. 1 he 
stimulus declined pari pastm with the importance of old 
Delhi, and so up to 1S91 the population was a decreasing 
one. From 1891 to 1901 there was a' wave of prosperity 
due to the construction of hu/uh (irrigation embankments) 
{para.'SOO). But the hunds quickly ceased to function, 
and from 1901 onwards there has been a steady decrease of 
population due to mortality and emigration. Emigration 
nas been also greatly assisted by the decline of tlie salt in- 
dustry {porn. 171). Thus economic causes rather than its 
admitted unhealthiness seem to account for the decrease in 
Gurgaon. The irrigated district of Lyallpur witli its large 
increase points the same moral. The association between 
irrigation and malaria has been emphasised ad nnu.^eam, 
{para. 187), but the census figures show that a population 
can easily maintain itself against malaria if the economic 
stimulus ne sufficiently powerful. 


"rilO 

miner. 


19fi. The work of a (iovernment Analyst is perform- 
ed by a Chemical E.xaminer to Government, 
an Assistant Chemical Examiner, and two 
other Assistants. In addition to much medico-legal work 
done for the Police and Courts, analyses are undertaken for 
the various departments, military as well as civil in the 
Punjab ; for the Indian States and for the Baluchistan 
Agency. 

197. At Kasauli, a Pasteur Institute was establish- 

ed in 1901 for the treatment of persons 
rai.»eur in»titutc bitten by rabid animals. It now treats 
“t patients from all parts of India. Although 

situated at Kasauli the Pasteur Institute of India is a pri- 
vate association which was incorporated in 1902. It is 
chiefly financed by a Government grant-in-aid and by con- 
tributions from Local Governments, municipalities and dis- 
trict boards. But it depends largely on receipts from pri- 
vate individuals also. The institute performs the functions 
of a provincial laboratory for the Punjab in consideration 
of special financial assistance from Government. Arrange- 
ments are also being made to carry out anti-rabic treatment 
at the Mayo Hospital, Lahore, from the 1st April 1923. 

198. In 1906 a Central Research Institute was found- 
centrai Re»oarch cd also at KasauU. It provides means for 

scientific study of the etiology and 
nature of disease in India, besides the pre- 
paration of curative sera for the diseases of man, and the 
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training of scientific worker.- . The institution is a separate 
establishnieut to the Pasteur Institute and is directly un- 
der the Government of India. 

lyy. There are leper asyUuns at Ambala, Rawalpindi, 
, , , Subathu (Simla Hills), Tarn Taran (Amrit- 

sar) and Palampiir (Kangra District). 
The first three are managed by the Mission to Lepers in the 
East. The asylum at Tarn Taran is managed by the 
Church Missionary Society and that at Palampur by the 
Canadian Mission. The number of lepers treati^ annually 
is about six hundred. Remedial treatment is carried out 
in all asylums; but at Palampur only to a very small extent 
as the asylum tluTc is intended chiefly for the lepers in a 
very advanced stage. The treatment has met and continues 
to meet with considerable success. Lepers, however, move 
about the country a good deal in quest of charity, as the 
law does not authorize their detention against their will. 


200 . 

Tlio 

tic 


The only lunatic asylum in the province is the 
Lahore Asylum which was opened in 1900. 
In this are contined both criminal and ordi- 


nary lunatics. The superior staff consists 
of a Superintendent, a Deputy Superintendent, and an 
Assistant Deputy Superintendent in charge of the hospital. 
The female section of the asylum is in the charge of Eran- 
ciscan Sisters, from whose devotion to their duties and 


SATiipathv with their patients the asylum has received the 
utmost benefit. Charges on account of pauper lunatics are 
recovered from tlie local bodies to whose respective juris- 


dictions the lunatics belong. 


201. The medical functions of Government are not, 


Sanitntion ? it** im- 
portAiicc. 


however, confined to fighting disease, car- 
ing for the sick, the collection of statistical 
data and other research work with this ob- 


ject. Even more important than this (it is now recognised) 
is the raising of the general standard of health by means of 
efficient sanitation. The history of sanitation in the Punj- 
ab goes back for about fifty years. During that period 
great improvements have been effected in the sanitary con- 
dition of the towns, though much still remains to be done. 
But the progress of rural sanitation which involves the 
health of the great bulk of the population has been slow, 
and incommensurate with the thought and labour bestowed 
on the subject. The reason lies in the apathy of the people 
and the tenacity with which they cling to domestic customs 
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injurious to health. While the inl)abitauts of the plains 
are on the whole distinguished for personal cleanliness, the 
sens^ of public cleanliness has ever been wanting. Great 
iinproveiiionts have been eftected in many places; but the 
village house is still often ill-ventilated and over-populated : 
the ^MUage site dirtv, crowded with cattle, choked with rank 
vegetation, and poisoned by stagnant pools ; and the village 
tanks polluted, and used indiscriminately for bathing, cook- 
ing and drinking. That the way to improvement lies 
through the education of the peo]>lc has always been recog- 
nised. 


202. In 1808 a Sanitary Department came into exist- 
, ence in the Punjab. In 1890 an impor- 
iiiry iripinuatioii tant Step was taken with a view to assisting 
in t».o Punjab. bodies in the Punjab in the further- 

ance of their sanitary schemes. This was the creation of 
a Board (known, ns the Punjab Sauitar\^ Board) whose 
duties consist in examining the sanitary schemes submitted 
to them by local bodies and giving grants-in-aid on certain 
conditions from an allotment wliich is annually placed at 
its disposal by Government. To provide local liodies with 
qualified Sanitarj' Inspectors for the supervision of sanita- 
tion in their localities, Government in 1913 instituted a 
scheme For the ti’ainiiig of Sanitary Inspectors, and a class 
lasting for about six months is held yearly for this purpose. 
Rules were also made requiring certain municipal com- 
mittees to employ Medical Officers of Health, half of whose 
salary is provided by Government. As another step to- 
wards improving the sanitation of rural and urban are^ 
Government sanctioned a scheme for the appointment in 
certain selected districts of District Health Officers. 


203. The Sanitary Board as now constituted is an 
'Fhe Sanitary advisory body which distributes Govem- 
Hoard. ment .^ants-in-aid to approved sanitary 

schemes. Its present constitution is as follows : — 

The Hon*ble Minister for Education (President) ; the 
Secretary to Government, Punjab, Transferred Depart- 
ments ; the Secretary to Government, Punjab, Finance De- 
partment ; the Secretary to Government, Punjab, Public 
Works Department, Buildings and Roads Branch ; the 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Punjab ; the Direc- 
tor of Public Health (also Secretary) ; fhe Commissioner of 
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the Division in ^vllich the Board meets ; l\Jiau Bahadur 
Syed jMohdi Shah, C.I.E.. O.B.E., M.L.C ; Kai Bahadur 
Lahi ^Milklii I»am. C.I.E. ; Kliwaja (ihulaiii Yasin. Bar.- 
at-Law ; Chaudhri Bans Gopal. M.L.C., Pleader ; Sardar 
Saiigat Singh, M.E.C. ; Lieutenant Sikandar Ilayat Khan. 
i\r.L.C.. B E. ; Kai Bahadur Dr. flira Lai. 


The Board examines all sanitary projects. It is the 
authoritv tor granting administrative ai)proval and teclmi- 
cal sanction in the case of projects estimated at a cert-ain 
cost ; and in the case of projects of one lakh or over, it ad- 
vises Government as to the granting of administrative ap- 
proval. The Board allots grants-in-aid to approved urban 
and rural sanitary schemes from an annual allotment 
placed at its dis])osal for this purpo.se. 'I’he Sanitary En- 
gineer is the technical officer of the Board who advises on 
all engineering projects and who accords, on behalf of the 
Board, technical sanction to all projects coming with- 
in his competence. He also prepares ])rojects for 
T.ocnl Boards, and when desired constructs these projects. 
He lias now under liim three Executive Sanitary Engineers 
allotted to areas corresponding to the circles of the Superin- 
tending Engineers of the Buildings and Roads Branch of 
the Public Works Department. 

204. A valuable move in the direction of improved 
Ti<o i)ran»co sanitation was made bv tlie constitution of 

the Drainage Board in 191R. The pro- 
blem of waterlogging in canal-irrigated and other tracts 
of the I’rovince bad been for some time engaging the atten- 
tion of tho Punjab Government. The question of water- 
logging is not exclusively an irrigation one, though it is 
often most acute in irrigated tracts. It is also caused by 
imperfect natural drainage, or the obstruction of natural 
drainages by roads, railways, irrigation channels and 
zamindars’ embankments. The Drainage Board consists 
of the two Financial Commissioners ; the Chief Engineers 
of both branches of the Public Works Department ; 
the Director of Agriculture, and the Principal oi the Agri- 
cultural College; the Director of Public Health; and the 
Sanitary Engineer. In 1921 a Special Drainage Engineer 
was appointed to the considerable improvement of the 
effective working of the Board. Other members may also 
be co-opted. The Board deals only with waterlogging in 
rural areas, and has concentrated its attention on certain 
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specific schemes, of which two in the Amritsar and Lahore, 
and Karnal districts, respectively, are the most important. 
On the scientific side, enquiries have been prosecuted in 
regard to the mechanics of waterlogging, the rise and fall 
of the sub-soil water table, and the possibility of water- 
proofing canal beds. A research scholar has been despatch- 
ed to England to study the phenomena of the flow of water 
in different kinds of soil. Some ven" interesting experi- 
ments have been undertaken by the Drainage Engineer at 
Rasul with a view to testing the efficacy of linings water- 
proofed with asphalt. Generally it may be said that the 
foundations have been laid for the efficient drainage of the 
rural areas of the Province. 



CHAPTER X. 

LA.NU AUMlNlST.lATIO-v. 

206. Empliasis has already {para. 156) beeu laid on 
rrev,.'ei..c <.f tliG impoftance to the Punjab of the Vil- 
(iL-siiid^'o trii- lase Coininvinity from the point of view 

r;:: I'ajilr of Local Self-Covemment. It is no less im- 
portant as a unit in Land Administration. Such communi- 
ties are mostly strong, well preserved, and the greater part 
of them of the type distinguished as the ‘ joint or landlord 
type, and more appropriately than any other they can he 
called ‘ communities.’ By these phrases it is desired to 
indicate that the village owners, whatever their origin, 
have a strong sense that they, as a body (whether actually 
enjoviiig the lands in severalty, or still remaining wholly 
or partlv undivided), have the landlord’s right over the 
whole area of the village, arable and waste alike. The 
Punjab had not come under British, rule till the days of 
revenue-farming and harsh sale of lands had passed away 
for ever. Village owners arc, therefore, only occasionally 
the re])resentntives of revenue-fanners ; and these few cases 
derive their origin from Mussalnian or Sikh, and not 
British times. 

206. As regards the province generally, the evidence 
. does not point to a growth of landlord bodies 
viiirnr-’* : tik- .T ftt, over earlier non-landlord groups. ine 
nncicH.jftri, joiiit -village of the Punjab plains is not 

occ asional. It occurs over the whole countr>", and seems to 
be the result of an occupation by special tribes. Indeed, 
it may be suggested that the reason why the first Aryan set- 
tlers avoided the Punjab plains, and settled so far east as 
the Jumna, was that the Punjab had already begun to be 
peopled by those other tribes (chiefly Jats or uujars, in the 
Central districts). Whatever the truth as to this may be, 
tlie tribes appear to have come in sufficient force to occupy 
large areas, or to form, by multiplication in the course of 
time, a complete net-work of villages held by tribesmen who, 
being conquerors, left to their descendants that joint claim 
to their several locations, which is necessary to the consti- 
tution of the ‘ landlord ’ village. If we look at any tribal 
map of a Central Punjab district, though time and the 
effect of wars, feuds, and subsequent conquests have much 
‘ lioney-combcd * and broken up the original areas, it is im- 
possible not to see what large territories Jats, Gujars, and 
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other great tribes have occupied. We may safely conclude 
that all those tribes certainly had, and still have, the 
‘ family ’ idea of property— the joint succession, and the 
same feeling of superiority which accompany the ‘ landlord 
claim over village-allotmeuU. 

207.. The description given above applies, almost uni- 
versally, throughout the central and south- 
eastern parts of the province ; and it should 
Cc- oai nnd soHtii. noted tluit tlicsc wcrc the first parts to 
KHitcrn I'nnjab. British rulc. <^1(1 ulso that the 

tenures in them resemble those in the United Provinces 
which had long been familiar to British administrators be- 
fore the Punjab came under their sway. In the sandy 
stretches of the south-west, the hilly country to the north- 
west, and more than all in the Himalayan tracts, the 
distribution of right was originally veiy different and the 
type of village described was unknown. But the eai'ly 
British administrators with pre-conceived ideas on these 
subjects managed to graft the types of land tenure with 
which they were familiar on to a countryside to wdiich they 


were totally alien- 

20ft. In the south-west the population was still largely 
Tonurc-s ..f tiio nomadic and pastoral when it first came 
i^uth-\ye«t under British sway. Dotted over the coun- 
ihij., try were small liamlets occupied by a few 

persons who had built a well and cultivated a small patch 
of land round it. These people regarded the surrounding 
country as subject to their grazing rights, but had no sense 
of any joint ownership in the waste, and ascribed their 
ownership to the fruits of breaking up the soil and not to 
inheritance. Such sma ll hamlets we re artificialh' grouped 
in village^, and the theory of joint ownership of the waste 
withiTTThe houndariCvS of such villages was artificially ih- 
troduce2._ At the same time v^st areas of waste which 
hiad^ever been subject to the plough were found to be abso- 
lutely unappropriated and were, in accordance with local 
sentiment, declared to be Government property. 

209. Consequently in Multan, Muzaffargarh, Dera 
c 1 m«<h of Ghazi Khan, Jhang, and in parts of some 
i.roi.jv»or» ID other districts in the south-west of the 

Punjab, a class of proprietors, distinct 
Biihadnu. from the owners of the land, is found under 

the name of chakdars,- silhadars, tarradadgars or kasur- 
kkwars. These are the owners of wells, or* occasional! v of 

7 ar 
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irrigation channels, constructed at their expense in land 
belonging to others. They possess hereditary and trans- 
ferable lights, both in the well or irrigation-channel 
and in the cultivation of the land irrigated from it, 
but inav be bought out by the proprietor repaying 
the capital they have expended. They are genera lly 
entitled to arrange for the cultivation, paying a small 
fixed ])fOpDrtion of the produce to the proprietors, 
and beTiig responsible for the Government revenue. Some- 
times. however, the management of the property has been 
made over to the proprietor, wlio ])ays the Government re- 
venue. and the chnkdnr receives from him a fixed propor- 
tion of the produce called hnh kasur. Or a third party 
mav manage the property, paying the revenue and the hak 
kastir. out of which tlie rhnkilnr pays the proprietor’s allow- 
ance. In Rawalpindi also there is a small class of well 
proprietors in the position of middlemen, paying cash rent 
to thc'TJwner of the land and receiving a grain rent from 
th e cu ltivator. 

210. In the north-west, strong warlike tribes bad 

collected in fairly large villages for the sake 
vwri" I'.tllp of mutual protection, these villages being 
nh <i..ini)rntin« ..f stroiigliolds ratlicr than agricultural settle- 
wnriikotriiK'^. ineiits. Scattered round these strongholds 

were the small hamlets of the non-warlike population, who 
existed under tlio juotection or subject to the tyranny of 
the leading tribes Their settlements were too unimportant 
to attack and usually consisted of a few houses built in the 
immediate vicinity of the lands cultivated by their owners. 

211. In the Himalayas the dense forests and the pre- 

cipitous nature of the country rendered cul- 
tivation possible only in isolated patches. 
iinito .1 ill nrtifio n\ Anyonc wlio clcarcd and broke up a small 

area of land built his house in the clearing, 
and except in the more continuous and fertile valleys man 
was not able to satisfy his gregarious instincts. Each set- 
tler would collect his firewood and graze his cattle in the 
surrounding forests, and thus gradually create a right over 
the waste in the vicinity of his clearing.^ Wbfixejafiaxmgs 
wen ; close toge ther convenience led to neighbourii^_§filitl6rs 
es tald i s j^ng ^blhfftghts tn~t-he was'tci a n3 as p opulAt^^ 
incr ea.sed, a nd interests began to coirflicfT specined areas 
of waste w otRd become recognised atid subject to f he exclu- 
sive ngEts of use of several settlers. TEus a '^ole valley, 
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the whole of one side of a hill, or any other natural division 
of the country might become subject to the rights of user 
of several setUers who had individual cultivated clearings 
scattered about over it. Tliese settlers with common rights 
would not necessarily l>e related and might belong to en- 
tirel}' diflerent tribes or castes. A small tract of country, 
subject to the common rights of user of |)ersons re.siding 
in scattered residences over its surface, is the natural unit 
of these hills. Such units are known by different names in 
different localities, and in many of the lull states they form 
the administrative unit and are known in English as vil- 


lages ; in others they are so small as to be useless as adminis- 
trative units and have been grouped together in blocks to suit 
the local form of administration. Throughout the Himala- 
yas the village unit, as demarcated for census purposes, is an 
artificial one ; and no statistics concerning the number, size 
or proximity of villages within the Himalayan tract are of 
any utility whatsoever- 

212. There is yet another grouj) of village formations 

AMocioua cow to he noticed. Tt (X'curs in the strip of 
nyu in tiio Small- territory along the south-east frontier. 

Here we find many (ancT recent) cases of 
vol untaril y associated bodies colonists, forming villages ; 
m ost of the m within the nineteenth century. Whether tnese 
villages T row joint-villages under our revenue system) were 
really and originally joint, is doubtful. 

213. There are sometimes also proprietors holding 

Limits iiropric- within the estates of village commii- 

tori. nitics, but who are not members of the com- 

munities, and are not entitled to .‘^hare in the common profit, 
nor liable for anything more than the revenue of their own 
lands, the village charges ordiaaril 3 '_paid by proprietors, 
a nd the quit-rent, if any, payable to the proprietary body 
of^ the village. The most common examples of this class Tfre 
the Rolders of ^plots at present or formerly revenue-free, 
in which the assignee^were allowed to pfbpfietary'pos- 
sQssion in consequence of having planted gardens, or made 
otKeflmprovements, or because they had other claims to con- 
sideration on the part of the village community. In the 
Rawalpindi division also it was thought proper to record 
old-established tenants, who had never paid anything for 
the land they hfeld but their proportion of the land revenue 
and village expenses, and had long paid direct to the col- 
lectors of the revenue, but were not descended from the 
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orijjiiial proprietary body, as owners of their own holdings, 
while not participating in the common rights and liabili- 
ties of tlie proprietary commnnity Except in the Jhelnm 
and Kawalpindi districts, where a small quit-rent was in 
some cases imposed, these inferior proprietors, called " inalik 
kohzn y weiv Jiot required to |)ay anything in excess of their 
proportion of the Government revenue and other village 
charges Tn Gujrat. at the time of the first regular settle- 
ment. this class held no less than 10 per cent, of the total 
cultivated area, and in Rawalpindi it ])aid 9 per cent, of 
the revenue, Tn Rawalpindi the ]iersons. recorded as pro- 
prietors of their own holdings only, were in some cases the 
n'presentalives of the original proprietary body, jagirdars 
having established j)ro])rictary rights over what were 
formerly the common lands of the village. 


214. The various origins of Punjab tenures have been 
Fff.o ,( I'M described. Tt remains to see how the indi- 
fi ii i.in.i AHnii. genous systems were affected by their con- 
niMrMmn on tiii- Ri'itish rulc. Tlic toniire of the 

iTlfltSTOPoTK , , .. .. 

vnlage lands as registered in the British 
laml records tlepcnds mainly on the extent and nature of 
the ])arlition that had taken place before accurate land re- 
cords came into existence. If when these were first com- 
j)ile(l the separate rights were found to be in direct relation 
to the tlu'oretical rights by inheritance, then the rights in 
the undivided waste were held to be in the same proportion, 
and subsequent partitions were made on the basis of the 
family tree. Tf existing riglit-s were found to be irrecon- 
cilable with tlie theory of proportional inheritance, the 
rights in the waste might be held to be in the ratio of the 
extent of exi.sting rights of ownership in the cultivated 
land, or perhaps in the ratio of the revenue payable by each 
member of the village. 


215. The original simplicity is complicated by the fact 

that original owners may have sold or gift- 
Transfir* <f j-n- portioDS of their separate holdings. In 

some cases such gifts and sales have been 
understood to include the dependent share in the undivided 
lands, in others not. In cases where a share in the waste 
has followed the transfer of separated lands the effect is 
merely to introduce an outsider into the group of owners 
and to modify the shares in the joint property. In th^ 
reverse case the outsider becomes an owner of a specific plot 
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of land only, whiUt the original group of otvners continue 

to have all the rights in the waste. 

216 When the British reached the Punjab tiey had 

already adopted a classification of tenures. 


5^i7oiassihcation was applied P. the Punj- 
tenures, even in eases where it anjis inap- 
plicable. The term zamindari was really iiiteiuleU to ap- 
plv to those cases in 'vhich a village had a single 
and a large number, if not the majority, of such landlords 
were in the Nortli-Westcrn Provinces, ■■«venue-farmers and 
auction-purchasers. In the s'‘oh landloids t cic 

rarely to he found (para. 205). Still here "ere cases 
where, from one cause or another, a single person had be 
come landlord. In the course of a few years, such a land- 
lord was commonly replaced by a more or less numerous bod> 
of sons and grandsons, who for a time enjoyed the right un- 
divided • and therefore the term za m hnla sub- 
divided into kh(dh (simple), where there was still one in- 
dividual landlord, and mnshtarka (joint), where there 
was a Ixidv of descendants enjoying rights as co-sharers. 

217. In the same way, ixittidari was meant to in- 

dicate not merely that the family had fli- 
vided the sharcs’in the soil, but that the 
property was held, more or less closely in accord with the 
equal fractional shares of the law and custom of inherit- 
ance. If there was a scheme of equal sharing, but on some 
other principle than the inheritance-fractions, it was not 
a case of -pattidnri. But in the Punjab, the term is more 
loosely used to include a severalty hohling on any scheme 
of shares, where tho.sc shares arc really purts of what was 
once regarded as one. 

218. The term hknichara-, as first used in I79fi. 

properly indicated a special variety of land- 
fljflicAaravfiUgc'. Village ; but bhaichara now means 

any form of village where possession is the measure of right, 
or where ancestral fractional shares were not respected in 
alloting the shares originally. Most commonly villages 
railed bv this name are estates in which ancestral shares 
have been forgotten or in which the shares go by ‘ ploughs ’ 
or by ‘ wells,’ and not by ancestral fractions. In the Punj- 
ab such villages appear to be much more numerous than they 
are in the United Provinces. 
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Tr iian^'v 


^ U IlATlt* 


219. The above clasn^ifications deal with ownership. 

But though the Punjab is par excellence 
the province of the cultivating proprietor, 

yet out of a total cultivated area of 20 million .acres in 1918- 
10. nearly 15 million acres were cultivated by tenants. 
The most usual form of rent is a specified portion of the 
jr*o(]uce raised by the tenant known as hntni. 

220. Sometimes an owner may have had difficulty in 

securing tenants and has had to offer un- 
usual attractions to obtain them. He may 

have guaranteed a fixity of tenure extending for their lives 
or even to their descendants ; or he may have gone away 
and neglected Iiis land, and the tenants may have gradu- 
ally ai(|uired prescriptive rights in his absence, wbich on 
his retin n he has found it necessary to. recognize- Tn these 
and in many other ways has arisen a class of tenant, kno^vIl 
as an ‘ occupancy tenant,’ who has a hereditary right to 
cultivate the land on payment of a rent to the owner which 
may l^e, but generally is not, an economic rent. In some 
cases snob I’ent is merely nominal or is no more than the 
Government rovcnno. 

. similar to the case of a landlord, whose 

iT>frri.ronn<-r. possession of occupancy ten- 

ants paying a nominal rent, is that of the 
superior and inferior landlord. Tn this case the inferior 
landlord exercises practically all rights of o;vnership ex- 
cept that be pays certain dues to a superior landlord. Both 
ocenpanev tenants and inferior landlords m.ay or may not 
have the power to transfer their rights to persons other 
than their heirs, and in cases where they have not this power 
an attemjit to do so may result in the land reverting to the 
landlord or superior landlord in full ownership. 

222. Tenancies, therefore, other than those of Gov- 
ernment tenants in the Punjab, naturally 
fall into three great divisions, viz. (1st) 
tho.se which are held bv tenants with rights of occupancy 
under the Punjab Tenancy Act (XVI of 1887) ; (2nd) those 
which are held under decree of court, lease, or other special 
.ngreement ; and (3rd) those which are held as tenanciee-at- 
will. These groups may be further sub-divided by the na- 
ture of the rent paid, or in the case of tenants with rights 
of occupancy according to the particular section of the Punj- 
ab Tenanc}" Act under which these rights are held. 


Torinn1«* finnriv 
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223 The rents of tenants with rights of occupancy 
. are liable to enhancement or reduction in 
SS’e'r accordance with fixed rules .vdiich are em- 

bodied in the Tenancy Act. And so long as the appointed 
rent is paid, tlic occupation of the tenant cannot be disturb- 
ed. This tenant right is inheritalde l>v male lineal heirs 
by the widow and by male collateral heirs, ])rovided that in 
the case of the latter the common ancestor occupied the 
land ; and subiect to certain restrictions it is also traiisfei- 
able ahhough'iii practice it is not very often actuaUv trans- 
ferred The widow inherits only a life interest in her de- 
ceased husband’s holding. Moreover, next to the pro- 
prietors, tenants, with a right-of-oceupancy have a ii e- 
emptive claim to purchase any land offered for sale in the 
villao^e in which their holdings are situated. Tciiants-at- 
will are so far protected that they cannot be elected save 
after issue of notice through a court of law. T hese notices 
are only issued at particular seasons of the year, and op- 
portunity is given to any tenant cither to contest his lia- 
bility to'eiectment or to claim compensation tor unexhaust- 
ed improvements as a condition precedent to reliiuimshment 
of the land if he wishers to do so. The right to oompensa- 
- tion is also regulated by fixed rules embodied in the Tenanev 

Act. 


224. The management of the immense waste areas 

of the territory included in the province 
iHiiii.. forms a long chapter in the history of the 
provincial administration. These areas are mainly owned 
ny the State, but a not inconsiderable amount is included 
in proprietary estates, and the present Revenue Act still 
empowers the T.oeal Government to step in and proceed to 
develop such areas for the benefit of the community under 
certain conditions. The earliest attempt in the Punjab to 
colonise waste land was the grant of .^vkhlnmhori grants in 
Hariana and Bhattiana in 1818 to disbanded troopers with 
the object of forming a military colony in this disturbed area 
and so keeping open a western route to the existing frontier. 
The state of the country did not prove tempting to settlers, 

. and this experiment resulted in failure. On annexation 
for a period of over 35 years the policy as regards these 
waste areas was to encourage the breaking up of waste by 
the grant of leases on easy terms, on the understanding that, 
on fulfilment of the terms of the lease as regards the bring- 
ing of land under cultivation, ownership would be conceded 
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free oi practically free of charge. This policy underlay 
the lease rules of 1850. Ib68 and 1882 and the sale rules of 
186d. 18115. 1870 and 1882 were influenced more by the de- 
siiv ol C»overninent to extend cultivation than by any gene- 
ral (letnami for iaiifl. The comparatively .small amount of 
land actually alienated by the State is evidence that the 
liberal terms olVeied were not unjustified. Even the lease 
rules of 1885 permitted purcha.se on extremely liberal terms, 
but in view of the imminence of great extensions of canal 
irrigation in the Stale owned waste the operation of these 
rules was speedily restricted. New rules, however, were not 
is.sned until 1>5{)7 ; and do not apply to areas likely to be 
colonized, ( ndcr those rules a right of oecu))ancy is in gene- 
ral tlu' rmlv pcM-maneiif right \^hich the lessee can acquire. 

225 A citiiiparativciy modern innovation in land 
cutmi tenure and in types of villages has been 

introduced during the process of colonis- 
ation of t hose Government waste lands in the west which have 
been rendered fit for cultivation bv the introduction of canal 
irrigatum. On being irrigated the.se wastes were divided 
up into villages of convenient size and the lands of each 
y llage which were fit for cultivation were granted to settlers 
from the old districts. The grants took various forms; some 
whole villages were let out to capitalists on payment, others 
were granted to [lersoiis who deserved well of Government ; 
more usually liowcver separate plots in each village were 
granted and tin* grantees were required to take up resi- 
dence and build liou.ses on a site set a])art for the purpose. 
Tn the first instance grantoos, after a period of probation, 
were nsualI\^givoii rights of occupancy tenanU’ JioLding 
und^^overnment, various conditions being attached to the 
tenancies. These always included the duties of taking up 
permanent residence and cultivating the land allotted. 
Other conditions such as the keeping of brood mares for 
horse-breeding, the breeding of camels, the introduction. of 
scien! ific methods of agriculture, the cultivation of superior 
vanefies of jiarficiilar crops, and so on, were sometimes en- 
forced in addition. In all villages a certain area remained 
unallotted, and was retained by Government to be utilised % 
as grazing grounds or for some other common purposes. 

226. Tlip first leases granted to the pioneer settlers 
T<»Dtir(« of ilM of tlie Sidlmai (Multnji) and Sohag Para 
c«n.i c-ionic. (Montgomery) colonies (1886-88) were mo- 
delled on the rules for the lease of Government waste lands 
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sauctioiied by the Government of India in 1885. and gave 
the lessee the option of purchasing proprietary rights in his 
holding at a verv moderate price. The experience gained 
led to doubts as to the advisability of allowing unrestricted 
powers of alienation to the colonists, and in 1890 the S\»p- 
reme Government suggested the grant in future of an in- 
alienable right of occupancy rather than of an alieTiable 
proprietary right, as more in accordance with the real in- 
terests of colonists : and in the Chenab Colony scheme perma- 
nent rights of tenancy became the ultimate form of tenure 
contemplated for the “ peasant ” class, the vast majority of 
the colonists. Provision was, however, made for the crea- 
tion of proprietors in the “ yeoman ” and “ capitalist 
classes of na^rona-paying grantees, and by the sale of land 
bv public auction. The magnitude of the Chenab colonisa- 
tion scheme and unsuitability of the existing law to the novel 
conditions led to the Government Tenants (Pun jabi Act ITT 
of 1893 • the main object of which was the simplification of 
the execution of contracts between the State and its tenants. 
Registers of toriaiieies were to he maintained, signatures 
to the entries in which validated the statn.s of the grantees- 
The rights of tenants were protected from attachment or 
sale in execution, and transfer by sale. gift, mortgage or 
other private contract without the consent of the Pinanoinl 
Commissioners was prohibited. Statements of conditions 
under the Act replaced the old leases and defined the terms 
of the contract. 

227. On the Lower Chenab Canal the peasant colo- 
ciiensb Colony nists rcccived tenancies for 20 years with 

the free grant of occupancy rights at the 
expiration of five years from the date of lease, provided 
its conditions had been ob.served. The yeomen and ca])i- 
talists were charged a fine or nazrana on entry, and were 
given the option of purchase after five years’ occupation 
if they reduced a fair proportion of the grant to cultiva- 
tion and fulfilled the conditions. The old Chimian Colony 
(Lahore) was allotted in 1897 on the same terms, but only 
peasant grantees were selected. The desire to rescue from 
extinction the herds of camels which were gradually dis- 
appearing before the advancing plough led to the camel 
service conditions on the Lower Chenab Canal ; the grant 
in these cases depending on the maintenance of a camel 
fit for State service. The principle of the impartibility 
of these grants became an essential feature, and a rule of 
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restricted succession was sanctioned, power being reserved 
fo select nil heir on the demise of the colonist. 


228 

JIii'Imim 
ti hurt s 


Tlie success of the jieasant class in the Cheuab 
(’olony led to the conviction that it would 
he to the interest lioth of Government and 


of all classes of grantees if only occupancy rights were 
granted. Accordingly in the Jhelum and ('hunian exten- 
sion colonics while the clas.ses of peasants, yeomen and capi- 
talists were maintained, the tenures of all were restricted 
to occupancy rights. The //rurr/im-paying grantee obtained 
his rights on entry after jiayment of one instalment of 
7in-zr/infi, the peasant after five years: without payi«ent 
if hduiul hy horse breeding conditions, otherwise on 
pa\ incut of nominal cliarge. The dhelum Colony is in 
tlic main allotteil to colonists on horse-breeding conditions ; 
this being due partlv to the success of the caiiiel-brceding 
conditions on the Clicnab Canal and also to the recommenda- 


tions of the Horse and Mule Rreeding Commission of 1901. 


The tenant is in such cases bound to maintain and breed 


from a mare a])provecl by Government- In the Jhelum 
Colonv conditions stereotyped rules of primogeniture re- 
place tlie previous undefined power of selecting an heir, 
and tho.se. rules were made applicable to the n/i^rana-paying 
grantees not hound hv service conditions as well as to all ser- 


vice grantees 


Colonv 


229. Small grants have been made in most colonies 
siTiift! Colony condilion of maintaining nurseries or 
♦•'nt'w. planting trees, and it is customary to allot 

small areas in each village to be held at will by the village 
menials or kamins under the management of the headman 
of the village. To increase the status of the headman him- 
self, more particularly in peasant villages, it has^been found 
advisable to allot a holding usually of some 28 acres to each 
headman, tenable with the office of lamhardar. In the 


Clicnab Colony with few exceptions these lamhardaH grants 
are held on mule-breeding conditions, the lamhardar being 
bound to maintain and breed from an approved mare fit for 
breeding mules for the army. In all peasant villages of 
the main colonies an area, misnamed chiragah or grazing 
ground, is reserved from allotment. The area varies ac- 
cording to the period at which allotment was made, from 
20 per cent, of the village area in early allotments to 10 
per cent, in recent colonisation. The chief advantages 
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derived in practice from the chinignh are the preservation 
of an open space for the various domestic needs of tlu* vil- 
lagers, the supply of a little timber and fuel for the 
village and the provision of an area from which unforeseen 
demands for allotment can be mot. 


230. After the settle rs had been some years in 

occupation and liad demoiistrated their in- 
ciiMifo r,f ixiHcy : tciition of taking up permanent residence 
oraiit , f '-imj bj^(j made satisfactory proi^rc'^s in 

breakiiij^ up and cultivntin" the lands allot- 
ted totliem, the m ajority of^ose who did'not hold on special 
c onditions were allowed to punhasi^ prr^->rif->fnry rights in 
t hgtr tenancies- After they had done so the type of yillage 
evolved closely resembled that in the south-eastern plains, 
th e main differe nce being that instea'd of the waste land 
b ^ng com mon property it was unallotted and reinainedlhe 
pi^erty__bf Goyernment though deyoted to the com- 
ihon use of the yillagers. Sucli villagers can. of cour.'^e, 
trace no descent from a common ance.stor, and do not 
form such a corporate body as the inliabitants of old 
Villages. But at the time of colonisation efforts were made 
to group together meml)ers of one or two associated castes 
coming from the same part of the province, and though the 
villagers are not necessarily connected by family ties, they 
are far from being chance collections of miscellaneous 


origin. 

231. The rent paid by Government tenants usual! 

CuuivitiDjf occo- takes the form of the land revenue whic! 

^ns mnlikana is evervwhere so sinal 
that the Government tenant’s power of subletting his lane 
18 scarcely less than that of the owner elsewhere ; and hi; 

P^’actical purposes the same 
1 statistics for cultivating occupancy of ani 

development of the Chena'l 
witnwne?B ^^^ssary to class Government tenant 


232 Taking the British districts of the province j 
proprioto«hii.». a whole it mayjie estipxat^ that abojilLQni 
, ,1 . ®?^Eibollne_ar^ is the pronerty of Gnvori 

i^t. the remaimn^^xths bglondnln^h^wt^fT;^^^ 
i^arge part of Ihe ar ba belb^ipg ^ G^ernment is ^ 

out brought under cultivation witl 

out the aid of extensive works of irrigation. Large arei 
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the land (iF the five rivers. 

in tlie hills luul elscwhi're. whic-h are unsuited for cultiva- 
tion arc ])rcsei ve(l as forest or grazing? lands, and others, 
in addition to the Colony lands, arc held under lease from 
Govcnaiment for purposes of cultivation. 

23d. The average area owned per owner is 15 acres. 

■ But the average area cultivated is per 
SW.'"' ' owner. 7 acres ; and per tenant, 5 acres. 

This average, however, does not represent the facts fairly. 
In the congested districts, Julhindur. Gurdaspur. and 
Hoshiarpnr where well-irrigation is common, the average 
iH.ldincT is 4 acres. Tn the south-east where there is 
no irrigation holdings are much larger, and similarly in 
the west Where holdings are small only the most 

industry will sorvo to ]iroYido ci liveliliood. The 
system of cnllivation must he highly intensive, and the in- 
come from the land must he eked out by income from 
some snhsidiarv ocenpation. The example of Belg- 
ium is sufficient to .shew that small holdings are not 
necessarily a bar to prosperity ; tlmt enterprise, science, 
co-operation, capital, and painstaking labour will yield a 
living from a small area- Rut the land nuist be devoted to 
those uses which will give the highest returns to human 
intelligence and skill. Tn .short, if the Punjab peasant is 
to become n'ally prosperous, lie must revolutionise his 
metliods, 

234 But cultivation is not only handicapped by the 
, , , r smallness of the individual holding but by 

i.nMm'I" ' its excessive fragmentation. The agnatic 
principle of succession bv equal division among male heirs 
has produced small holdings, and the desire for equality 
has caused fragmentation : each co-sharer on a partition 
insisting on a separate share in each quality of land. Ke- 
peated partition leads to more and more scattered hold- 
ings, and it is quite usual to find an owner of no more than 
three acres with thirty or more separate fields scattered 
about over an area of two or three square miles. Repeated 
sub-division, and wide distribution of scattered holdings 
are the banc of the indigenous system of land tenure. It 
requires little imagination to picture the waste of enor^ 
and the difficulties as to trespassing and rights of way with 
which it must necessarily be connected. 

235. Similar difficulties arose in medieval Englan^d 
,, . under the open field system. These difn- 

LiZ;. ” cultics were solved by the “ enclosures 
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which took place (raainly) in the eighteenth century- It 
was not till scattered holdings had been united by means 
of enclosures {fig. 14) that English agriculture was en- 
abled to free itself from the fetters of routine and conven- 
tion. A similar object inspired a number of Punjab reve- 
nue officers commencing with Sir J. Wilson. By means of 
killabandi {para. 253) scattered holdings were united in 
canal irrigated lands ; and later the Co-operative Depart- 
ment undertook the work of consolidating holdings in other 
tracts. The actual work achieved is best illustrated by 
the map of a typical consolidated ” village {figs. 12, 13). 
The advantages of consolidation are emphasised by the ap- 
pearance of the holding of one recalcitront, who refused 
to agree to the scheme. It still remains in fragments. 
The recalcitrant repented, unfortunately too late. Com- 
parison with the maps of an English village before and 

after “ enclosure is suggestive {fig. 14). 

# 

236. The value of consolidation is obvious. In one 
Aarontaffw of village it has been possible to get rid of a 
conwiidation. guard {ral'ko) over the crops, thus saving 
a sum equal to a considerable proportion of the revenue 
charged on the land. In another village rents have in- 
creased for the compact blocks, as the tenants find these 
more easy to manage. In this village the consolidation has 
created parcels of land which can be irrigated from a well. 
Previously fields were on the average three-quarters of an 
acre in area, now the average is over four acres ; the 
former is too small to justify a well, the latter is large 
enough to make one profitable ; already six new wells are 
under construction . Another advantage discovered is that, 
with larger fields, there is much economy of canal water. 
To irrigate a number of petty scattered fields involves a' 
waste of water as it has to be carried over a number of chan- 
nels ; with a consolidated holding this source of waste di- 
minishes. In another village it is proposed to plant fruit 
tr^s on portions of the new parcels of land. In some cases 
it has been found that the fields were actually too small to 
make cultivation worth the trouble involved, and were left 
untouched in consequence. This difficulty has now disap- 
peared. In one village the owners, after consolidation had 
^ven them compact parcels, bought Meston ploughs. 
Ttoe ploughs are not handy for vefy small fields, but this 
difficulty disappears when the fields are large. 
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237 ihe.se chiJiigcs are not easy to effect. The en- 
closures in England were carried through 
spccial Acts of Parliament ; but the- 
cm„s ii.iuti'ii > Punjab Co-operative Department relies on 

persuasion alone. And rural folk are 
notoriously conservative and averse to change. Of difficul- 
ties much coidd be written. Every owner fancies his an- 
cestral plots are the best and dislikes the idea of exchange ; 
old men hate to be disturbed; minors require special con- 
sideration ; the very small owners see no advantage ; the 
bigger men have sometimes got more than they are entitled 
to and repartition would take tlii.s away ; mortgagees op- 
po.se any alteration, and occupancy tenants fear that their 
rights will be lost if their possession is disturbed ; some 
owners liave migrated in .search of work and their consent 
Ciinnot be obtained. All tbc.se difficulties must be met and 
surmounted with patience and tact. Others are of a dif- 
ferent order ; the village patirari sees liis income from dis- 
])utes, from copies forcourt use, and from other littlesources 
threatened with reduction. He also fears that with com- 
pact holdings the number of patwaris will be reduced and 
liis conscience suggests that, if the worst men are dismissed, 
lie will not he a survivor- The higher revenue authorities 
have shown mncli interest in the work, and as success is 
acliieved, this interest should grow. The most important 
feature about the work done is that it has been shown that 
consolidation can be carried out in actual practice ; the 
stage of discussion and opinion and pious resolution has 
been left behind. A beginning has been made, a small be- 
ginning jierhnps, but .still a beginning, which is better than 
none at all. 


238. ^^’hilo the unhampered exclusive use of property 
Rifji.t* of aiic-n»- ^ man’s possession, whether ancestral or 
Oon. acquired, for his lifetime, with a fi'ee dis- 

posal of the income, is not denied in the Punjab, freedom of 
alienation whetlier by gift or bequest is, in regard to an- 
cestral immoveable property, subject in most cases to cer- 
tain restrictions. The prevailing sentiment is that as re- 
gards such property in the hands of any individual, there 
exists some sort of residuary interest in all the descendants 
of the first owTier, or body of owners, however remote and 
contingent may be the probability of some among such de- 
scendants, ever having the enjoyment of the property. In 
short, the owner in possession is not regarded as having 
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the sole interest in the property and power to dispose of it, 
60 as to defeat the expectations of those who arc deemed to 
have a residuary interest. It is, liowever, recognised tliat 
in case of legitimate necessity the possessors of the resid- 
uary interest have no power to object to an alienation of 
ancestral immoveable property by the owner in posses- 
sion. 

239. In addition to the above-mentioned customary 
Laud Alienation re.straiiits on thp full power of an owner to 

' deal with property in his possession the 

Alienation of Land Act of 1900 restricts bv statute the 
alienation of af^ricultural land in the runjab. The fatal 
facility with which the agricultural tribes of the Punjab 
had got into the clutches of money-lenders, resulting in the 
course of time in tlie reduction in their status from pro- 
prietors to tenants, had long been marked and remedies 
for arresting this tendency had lieen discussed. Tlie outcome 
of years of discussion was Act XIII of 1900, which limits the 
free transfer of landed property by persons Avho are declared 
to be meml^ers of agricultural trilies to members of the same 
tribe or of a tribe in the same group. Transfers of land 
by such people to others not so specified require the consent 
of the Deputy Commissioner, for whose guidance cxpliidt 
rules have been laid down. The Act also places restrictions 
op mortgages to non-agriculturists- The original Act per- 
mitted free transfers to “agriculturists,” an “agricul- 
turist ” meaning a person holding agricultural land either 
in Ins own name or that of an ancestor in tlie male line as 
an owner or hereditary tenant from the time of the first 
regular settlement of the district in which the land is 
situate^ or from such other date as Government may 
determine. This power was taken away by an Amending 
Act in 1907. The Act has been sympathetically adminis- 
tered, and has so far fulfilled the hopes with wliich it was 
iramed. Opposed of course by the classes against whose 
^qmsitive activiti^ it was directed, it has been acquiesced 
in both because of its popularity with the preponderant 
^ncultural population whom it protects from the effects 
of their Ignorance and folly and also because of the opening 
of new spheres of investment in the development of whici 
It has been the care of Government to assist. Tears that 
agricultural credit would be destroyed have proved ground- 
less, and the price of land now stands far higher than ever 
before the passing of the Act. 

k2 
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240 Tho great mass of the landed property in the 

Punjab is held by small proprietors, who 
♦i-'f cultivate their own land in whole or in part. 

The chief characteristic of the tenure generally is that these 
pro])rietors are associated together in village communities, 
having to a greater or less extent joint interests and, under 
our system of cash payments, limited so as to secure a cer- 
Uim profit to the proprietors, jointly responsible for the 
payrnent of the revenue assessed upon the village lands.. 
It IS an incident of the tenure, that if any of the proprietors 
wishes to sell his rights, or is obliged to part with them 
in order to satisfy demands upon him, the other members 
of tlie same community have a preferential right to pur- 
chase them at the same price as could be obtained from out- 

241. The recasting of the law of pre-emption was 
p..j.h p,..™,,. one of the corollaries to the P‘Ysin| of the 
tion Act. Punjab Alienation of Land Act. ine new 

law came into force as Punjab Act II of 1905, its chief 
aim being to prevent a non-agriculturist when he has once 
gained a footing in a village community from buying up 
other shares in the village as they come into the market and 
so expropriating the true agriculturist and breaking up 
the village community. The pre-emption law is admittedly 
unsatisfactory, and gives rise to abuses, pa-rticularly in 
the form of liogus threats by persons with rights of pre- 
emption to enforce those rights when a sale of land is in 
question. A considerable body of opinion is now in exist- 
ence especially among judicial officers that the time has come 
to sweep away the whole system as an archaic survival no 
longer in keeping with modern conditions. 


242, The rulers. Rajas, and emperors of the succes- 
sive governments in all parts of India have 
at all times raised the greater part of their 
Kind’ll Mmw of Stato income by levying a charge on the 
tiioprodncc. land. This may have been an Aryan insti- 
tution. or learned from the Dravidians, or a natural 
method adopted independently. But, as a matter of fact, 
it came to be an universally aclcnowledged principle, that 
the King. Raja, or chief of a territory bad a right to a 
share in the produce of all cultivated land. In time, as 
might be expected, this revenue came to be no longer taken 
in kind, but in the form of a money payment, made at cer- 
tain seasons when the harvests had been reaped. 
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243. The early authorities were naturally concerned 

only with discussing whether the King’s 
Dctcnuination of share shall be a sixth, a fourth, etc. 
the Kinp-s share. elsc was Deeded. It early re- 

cognized that the share might be increased in time of war 
or special necessity, but that is all. As a matter of fact, 
while the Rajas are supposed to have taken no more than 
the sixth, it is quite certain that all or many of the later 
ones demanded the half. So tenaciously is old custom clung 
to in India, that in many Native States the ruler still takes 
his revenue in kind. 


244. But when the time came for the Government (it 
Conver.;on of happened under the Mughal rule) to change 
prain share* iuto grain-rcvcnue into cash, the nrst iciea 

was to estimate roughly the standard share 
as yielding so many ‘ inaunds ’ of grain for each crop on 
each kind of soil, and then to value it at an average price. 
The early methods of fixing the grain value were, liowever, 
so rough that it was little more than an arbitrary pro^ss, 
effected with moderation, and with reference to the ability 
of the cultivators to pay easily. The change from a grain- 
revenue to a cash-payment had one important consequence. 
From that time forward it has been recognized as a gene- 
ral rule — certainly it was so by the Muhammadan govern- 
ments — that the money-payment needed to be revised from 
time to time, i.e . , after the lapse of a suitable term of years. 
In the days of the later Mughal rule, the revenue was re- 
vised. not by any regular process of re-valuation, but by 
the expedient of adding on ‘ cesses ’ to the existing totals. 
These cesses were called by various names, which indicated 
either the name of the governor who imposed them, or the 
pretence under which they were levied. 


245. But under our own Government such a device 
Meuiofr of the °ot likely to be followed, at least not as 
t«nn 'Scttieniont.’ a means of enhancing the land revenue. It 
became necessary, then, to devise some plan of fairly assess- 
ing the land revenue. The process by which the Govern- 
ment officials determine the amount of land revenue payable 
is called a Settlement (of land revenue) ; and the pervson or 
the body whom Government recognizes as entitled to be pro- 
prietor* subject to the revenue payment, is said to be ‘ settled 
with,’ or to ‘ hold the Settlement.’ 
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246 Under Sikh rule the Governraent share of the 
Ti.p Srki. i.in.i produce was assumed, as a matter 

Rp-cnu^ of j-ight, to be a clear half, while in 

thki n \*\ tlie \- llie case of lands of peculiar 'fertility, 

with great facilities for natural irrigation, 
even more w as taken. Instances were not uncommon where 
as milch as 54 per cent, of tlic actual produce was recorded 
as the .sliare collected by Government. In practice, how- 
ever, this proportion was not often demanded. As a rule 
the public demand may be said to have varied from two- 
fifths to one-third of the gross produce. This proportion 
prevailed iti all the districts which the Sikhs had fully con- 
quered and which were fairly cultivated. In less settled 
districts where property ivas insecure and the cultivators 
distant from control, as in the Multan Province, and the 
Trans-Indus tracts, the revenue system pressed more light- 
ly on the peojile. Tlie Government share here never e.xceed- 
ed one-third, and usually averaged one-fourth or one-fifth, 
and touched as its lowest one-eighth. The svstem of collec- 
tion in kind, though nominal and general, was not always 
invariable. Towards the close of Ranjit Singh’s reign the 
revenue of a porti(m of the Punjab, generally in localities 
where the land w'as I'ich. and the yield secured by irrigation 
against vicissitudes of season, was assessed in money. 

247. Wlion the confederate “ misls ” or bodies of 
siUi Hcvoimc (lyK. soldiery {para. 10) conquered the 

ifin: iMfUxa ’.f counlrv, the different chiefs portioned 

nut the whole into tnliiqas, or sections, 
under each chief. Rut afterwards the predominance of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh resulted in the organization of 
the Punjab, much as tlie old Hindu State was organized. 
The most important part of the territory, held direct by 
the Maliarajn. formed the khalsa, a term which still 
survives in Punjab Land Revenue parlance- The outlying 
tracts, the Unqas, taluqas, or districts, held by the Mu- 
hammadan chiefs on the frontier, or by the Sikh chiefs in 
other parts, now became subordinate chiefs’ estates, the 
holders being bound to the feudal service of the Maharaja, 
and to appear with the prescribed force of horse or foot 
when called upon. When the Sikh Government was 
strong, the khalsa territory was portioned out into large 
districts, with governors (called Nazims) over each; and oyer 
smaller divisions of territory' — usually one or more of the 
old taluqas — a kardar or district officer was appointed, 
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v!iih minor officials {chaudhri) over ‘ tarppas or groups 
of villages, under him. Ranjit Singh had arranged fixed 
money assessments for every village, at least in some dis- 
tricts. But, as he grew old, the regular system was 
allowed to fall into abeyance; and for many years before 
annexation, the whole Province (up to the Sutlej) had 
been made into seven districts — Kashmir (including 
Hazara), Peshawar, Wazirabad, Multan, Find Dadan 
Khan (including the Salt Mines), and Kangra (including 
part of Jullundur). The governors of these did what 
they pleased, farming the revenues to ‘ ijaradars,' or 
contractors, or to tlie local kardar, getting as much (and 
paying as little to the Darbar treasury) as they could. 

248. The Punjab was fortunate in the early days of 
Early British British administration in being able to 
setticmiiiti. utilise the experience gained in the best 
methods of revenue administration in the then North- 
iWestern Provinces, from which source the early Settle- 
ment Officers of the Punjab were partly obtained. Cash 
settlements of the land revenue demand had been made in 
some of the districts of the Punjab during the pre-annexa- 
tion regency of the British Resident, and on annexation 
similar siunmary settlements were introduced throughout. 
These temporary arrangements were replaced as soon as 
possible by regular settlements on the same system as 
obtained in the Delhi districts, which had been placed 
Tinder regular settlement by the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces before their transfer to the Punjab. A 
-great deal of time and anxiety were expended in these 
early settlements over the determination of the various 
parties who had rights to the soil, and more particularly 
over the question of ownership. As a rule the cultivators 
“were held to be the owners oi the village lands, and were 
made responsible for the revenue : but in many cases, 
especially in the south and west of the Provnice, in- 
termediaries were found who w^ere held to have superior 
claims to the proprietary right. A further difficulty, 
which was occasioned by the system adopted of making a 
settlement with each village community separately, was 
the determination of the viUage boundary. This involved 
the question of the waste. In the Eastern and Central 
Punjab where the village system was strong the limits, 
within which the cattle of each community grazed, was 
Icnown. These were defined, and all unoccupied waste 
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included within the boundary was treated as the common 
property of the owners. In'Kan^ra the same policy was 
followed, and the waste became village property, except 
that the State’s rights in certain valuable kinds of trees 
was reserved. In KuJu the waste has been retained as the 
property of the State. In the West Punjab the absence of 
a true village community involved the inclusion in ono 
common boundary of the holdings of many heterogenous 
clans, and in the uplands of a large area of unoccupied 
waste. Even so the high unoccupied country in the 
western portions of the Bari, Rechna and Jech Doabs was 
retained by the State. In the Sind Sagar Doab the over- 
liberal admission of private rights in the vast unoccupiecj 
area of the I'hal greatly reduces the facilities for the de- 
velopment by the State of canal irrigation, by which alone 
any great extension of cultivation is possible. 

249. The history of our Settlement procedure, as 

Tiireo i>cr:od. of rcguIatcd by law, falls into three periods. 

Sita mini U"- (x) From annexation to 1871, durine 

which the spirit of the Regulations 
(VII of 1822, IX of 1833, etc.) was followed, supplemented 
by Circular orders of Government, some of which had 
validity as law, under the Indian Councils’ Act, 1861. 
Others had the ordinary force of executive orders. (2) 
From 1871 to 1887, a Land Revenue Act (XXXIII of 1871) 
was in force. The Tenant Act (XXVIII of 1868) was also 
in force, having been enacted two years earlier. The 
Land Revenue Act was supplemented by published rules 
having the force of law under the Act. (3) In 1887 a 
revision of the Land Revenue and Tenancy AcLs was com- 
pleted, the law now being Act XVII of 1887 (with Rules 
issued under its authority), for Land Revenue adminis- 
tration. and the Tenant Law being Act XVI of the same 
year. 


250, The Land Revenue Law is supplemented by 

Tiic Kiiiancifc’ rules having the force of law. Further 
c.mmijiion^r’i orders Were given in the Financial Com- 
staiKiing nicpi. missioner’s Circulars, later superseded by 

the Financial Commissioner’s Standing Orders. These^ 
orders represent the accumulated experience of two genera- 
tions of able Revenue Officers. They have the great merit 
that they can be modified when experience shews necessary 
without the need of a cumbrous legislative procedure. 
The Punjab land system as expounded in these acts, rules,. 
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and orders can compare favourably with any m the %vorld 
for cheapness and simplicity. It enables any purchaser 
of land to obtain, for a trifling sum, a complete history ut 
the tenures of any piece of land since the British occupation. 

251. The basis of a regular settlement is the pre- 

paration of a complete cadastral map and 
Method of Surv.y. acciiratc record of titles. The survey 

of estates is carried out by the village qmtwaris. Tlie 
method now adopted in all plains tracts is that known as 
the square system of measurement. Before the jilotting 
of the fields is commenced, the whole area of the estate is 
carefully marked out into squares of equal size, and the 
field map is filled in by plotting the distances of the corners 
of the fields from the sides and diagonals of these squares. 
It is found that the 'pa-twaris lay out the squares with fair 
accuracy, and the resulting field map is correct enough for 
all the purposes of the revenue administration. 

252. The units of length and area have a primitive 

Unit* of tDCfts.irc- origin. The simplest way of measuring 
mont employed. laiid IS by pacing, \\nien a man in walk- 
ing steps out first with his left foot, the pace or kndom \?, the 
distance between the heel of the right foot in its original 
position and the heel of the same foot after it has been 
advanced in front of the left foot to complete the second step. 
:A kadam is the usual unit of measures of length and a 
square kadam the unit of measures of area. In the east 
of the Punjab, where the higha is the local measure, the 
square kadam is known as the hiswansi ; in the west, whore 
the ghnmao is employed, it is known as the sarsahi. 
Twenty hiswansis make a bisira, and twenty hiswas a 
higha. Nine sarsahis make a maria, twenty a 

kanal, and eight kanals a ghumao. The higha of the 
Western Punjab is one-half of a glnimao. As the aver- 
age height of a man in different localities varies greatly, 
it is not surprising that the local measures in use were 
found to be far from uniform. The variations have been 
r^uced, but not abolished, in our settlement surveys. The 
higha employed in some settlements in the east of the 
Punjab is 5/24th8 of an acre. It is usually known as the 
kachcha higha, to distinguish it from the old Mughal 
measure known as the shahjahani or pakka higha, whi^ is 
exactly three times as large. Where the shnhjahani higha 
is the unit of area the linear measure is not the kadam, but 
the gatha of 99 inches. The kadams in use vary from 54- 
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to 06 inches, the latter being the most usual length. It is 
also the most convenient, for, where it is employed, the 
(jhiimno is exactly equal to an acre. 

253. Ui)on the construction of the Lower Chenab 
RiUai.a„dx Caiial and opening of the waste lands in 

the Kechna Doab to colonisation, it became 
necessary to adopt a unit of grant and the pahvarVs survey 
square of 27 7 acres was selected : the vast area was demar- 
cated into such squares and the irrigation arrangements 
provided a water-supply for each square capable of allot- 
ment. It was intended to allow the grantee to arrange his 
fields as he pleased within his grant, but a lucky chance led 
to the issue of orders that all squares should be divided into 
25 .sub-squares which thus contain an area of 8 kanah 18 
mnrht^i or one acre and 18 poles. The manifest advant- 
ages of this system led to its immediate acceptance, and the 
sub-squares were called kiUas and the system killahandi. 
Kill/ibandi has been adopted in the Lower Jhelum Colony, 
and is lieing introduced on the canals of the Triple Pro- 
ject in Gujrat, Giijranwala and Montgomery districts, but 
in place of the survey square a rectangle of 1,100 x 990 feet 
containing 25 acres has been adopted providing kill6s of 
one acre each, and thus avoiding the calculation of all rates 
in terms of kiflas as well as of acres. One of the advant- 
ages of killahandi lies in the simplicity of the mapping 
work ref|uired for the cadastral map, which then, to a large 
extent, consists of straight lines drawn across the 
map : and in the consequent ease with which tlie map can 
be kept up to date. Tliis is fully recognised not only by 
the record staff, but by the cultivators themselves, and led 
to the intioduction of killahandi into proprietary areas 
irrigated by the Lower Chenab and Lower »Thclum Canals. 
Here killahandi involves a complete re-partition of the 
village area according to the share of each proprietor. 
This is simple enough in the large estates in the uplands 
with few owners and much waste land, but in the lower 
and more developed villages towards the rivers, entails a 
considerable amount of minute attention to detail. The 
advantages of the completed work are, however, so patent 
that the trouble of the re-arrangement has been cheerfully 
acquiesced in : and the system is being introduced into 
proprietary areas on the canals of the Triple Project. , An 
experiment on the same lines on the Western Jumna Canal 
area in Karnal was not popular with the more conser- 
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native owners of the south of the Province and was therefore 

abandoned. , • 

254 The record of title is kiiovn as the jami- 

bandi" or register shewing the distri- 
Rccord.*. butioii of the revenue, a function which it 

still performs. Each fiehl has a separate ““"'ber g>ven to 
it which is shewn on the field map : and each plot ot laiul 
lying in one spot in the occupation ol one person oi of 

sevefal persons holding .jointly and 
ordinarily measured as a single held In the j 
the fields^in each estate are grouped by proprietary hold- 
ings (khnta khewat), and within each proprietary bolding 
by^ cultivation holdings {khata k u,taum). A revi.sed 
edition of the jamabandi is prepared for each estate eveiy 


fourth year. 

255 The most important subsidiary registers which 

are necessary to keep the jamabandi up to 
sfufaMon ami date ai’C thc mutation register, in wbicli 
.ro,.regi«u.r«. changes in proprietary ownership and 

hereditary tenants arc shown, and the crop inspection 
register (hfiasra girdawari), in which, besides tlie record 
of the crop grown each harvest in each field, changes in 
-cultivating possession are also indicated. When a Reve- 
nue Officer visits a village he attests the mutations re- 
corded in the mutation register, passing an order that they 
are accepted or rejected; and only the changes sanctioned 
by the Revenue Officer in a formal mutation proceeding are 
incorporated in the revised jamabandi. 

The crop inspection register follows the order of the 
field numbers, no attempt being made in it to group the 
fields belonging to one proprietor together. A crop 
inspection is made by the patwnri for ench harvest. The 
patwari notes against each field the crop growTi, and any 
changes in the cultivating possession which have occurred. 
In this way accurate crop statistics for each harvest are 
•obtained, and any changes which have occurred in rights 
or possession or field boundaries are brought to light. 

256. The records thus prepared, besides their value 

XT . t. I. in fhe revision of the jamabandi, form the 
I . o - oo ». statistical note-books which 

are prepared for each village. These note-books are 
arranged so as to enable the patwari to keep a continuous 
-record of the statistics relating to each village during the 
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course of the settleDient. The statements kept up are the 
following : — 

(i) The yearly register of area, showing for each 
year the total cultivated and uncultivated 
area, the class of cultivation with reference 
to the means of irrigation and the number 
of wells in use. 

(ii) The crop returns of each harvest, showing the 
matured area of crops of different kinds at 
each harvest. 

{Hi) The yearly revenue account. 

{iv) The yearly total of areas transferred, classi- 
fied according to the nature of the transfer. 

(r) A quadrennial abstract of ownership, mort- 
gages and revenue assignments. 

(vi) A quadrennial abstract of cultivating occu- 
pancy. 

(vn) The statement of prevailing rents. 

{viii) Statistics regarding the number of agri- 
cultural stock and carts and ploughs. 

Similar books are kept in the Tahsil and District Offices. 

257. The present system of “ annual ” record and 
Accurncv of ro- preparation of statistics is associated with 

tlie name of Colonel Wace, to whose 
initiative the reforms introduced from 1885 onward are 
due. It was the previous policy to undertake a revision 
of the map and record only when each district came under- 
revision of the assessment. One of the objects of the 
reforms in land record work then introduced was to enter- 
tain a village record agency capable of maintaining up to 
date the village field maps and record registers, ana there- 
by to obviate the necessity for general revisions at settle- 
ment. That the records are maintained in a high state of 
efficiency is shown by the confidence placed in them by land- 
owners and by the decreasing resort to written deeds and 
the rejpstration procedure, where a mutation will suffice. 
The effect of the reforms has in recent years been tested at: 
the revision of the settlement of the districts which have 
been settled under the new system. It has not been found 
possible to do away with the special revision entirely, 
though a greatly simplified process can be employed and? 
map correction substituted for complete remeasurement.. 
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The attention directed to the comparative failure of the 
1887 reforms led to the issue of fresh instructions having 
for their object the greater accuracy of the annual record 
work, and in particular of the supplementary maps, re- 
quired to record changes in field boundaries and numbers. 
Now that the office ot Settlement Commissioner has been 
abolished, the Director of Land Records has been associated 
with the record and mapping work in settlements, and a 
want of continuity in control which formerly obtained has 
been avoided. Tbe amalgamation on one cadre of settle- 
ment and district staffs of revenue subordinates is a further 
step calculated to assist to remove the distinction between 
ordinary and settlement record work. The amount of re- 
cord work performed in the province may be guaged from 
the fact that on the average in each district between 27,000 
and 28,000 mutations are attested in the year. 

258. With the exception of a few estates of which 

the revenue has been redeemed by the pro- 
prietors under a policy long since abandon- 
ed, the village assessments are revised from time to time, 
the term of settlement being usually thirty years in the case 
of fully developed districts and twenty years where con- 
ditions are less advanced. Reassessment has, hitherto, as 

usually been accompanied by a special revision 
of the records, though the processes are quite distinct ; 
and a general revision could not at one time be undertaken 
without the sanction of the Government of India. The 
ru^ laying down the standard of assessment is as follows : — 
The assessment of an estate will bo fixed according to 
circumstances, but must not exceed half the value of the 
net assets,” a phrase which is defined as meaning “ the 
average surplus which the estate may yield after deduction 
of the expenses of cultivation, including profits of stock 
and wages of labour.” When the rents are fair com- 
petition rents, 50 per cent, of the rental -is considered to be 
the measure of the half assets share of rented land and tho 
Tates ascertained from these rents for ail classes of soil are 
applied to the whole cultivation, whether by tenants or by 
the owners. The ascertainment of the rental is a com- 
P^^^*^®ly os^sy matter with our present records wherever 
cash rents prevail, but considerable difficulty is encountered i 
in inverting produce rents into a cash rate. The area of 
each crop is of course known, but estimates have to be made 
of the outturns of each crop, the actual share received by 
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tlie landlord and the prices obtained by him for bis pro* 
duce ; all of which, owing to the uncertainty involved, 
are probably usually under-estimated. In practice, it is 
reco‘’-iiized that there arejuanyjeasons >yhicn may justify 
a Settlement OlTicer in assessing /Below _Uie_ma}riiflum 
standard, but he is requi red to stiUe as accurately as 
possible what the half net assets are, and to 'give good 
reasons for aiiv proposal'to fix the Govermnent demand’ 
much below that standard. particular fraction of the 
o/'o.s'.v vroduce isprescrilied as the limit of the land revenue 
clemand the on^' limit being that just mentioned, viz., 
half the value of the net asset. The actual assessment 
nowhere exceeds one-fifth of the gross produce. It is more 
often equal to one-seventh, one-eighth, or even a smaller 
fraction There is a marked tendency in the recent assess- 
ment policy of the Tunjab to assess irrigation from we Is 
with greater leniency than before, in consideration of the 
expenditure of capital and labour in constructing and 
working tlie well, and very liberal rules are now in force 
iiostponing the full assessment on new wells for a term oi 
years and remitting part of the demand when the well falls 
in Whether for cash or produce rent areas the present 
practice is for the Settlement Officer to submit his assess- 
ment proposals in a report (dealing usually ^th a 
through the Commissioner to the Pinanciai Commissioners, 
wlio pass the necessary orders. These, aft^r they have been 
submitted to Government for confirmation, are communi- 
cated to the Settlement Officer for compliance. 

259 The usual form of demand is an assessment 

fixed for a term of years and realisable 

Fiiodand (subject to suspcnsions and remissions) in 

ir,K nMcmcnt.. j alike, but systems of 

fluctuating assessments, under which the harvest 
is ascertained by tlie appli<^ation of sanctioned rat^ to the 

harvest area, have long been a feature of Punjab Und 
revenue administration. Much progress has been made 
in recent years in the simplification and improvement of 
the rules under which fluctuating assessment are carried 
out and large areas arc assessed in this j ^ 

tlm west of the province. The areas under flxed a^d 
fluctuating assessment are now 39 and 17 mllion aerra 
rZectivelV ; but this hardly represents their relative 
imp^ortance^ as much of the area under fluctuating assess- 
ment is waste, and brings in very little revenue. 
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_00. Tlie Settlement procedure described above is 
Scttiomont poJicy bjistMi Oil the experience of the able Revenue 

’• CoimaiV"™*' worked in the Province 

since annexation. Improvements have 

continuously been made in matters of details, but the main 
outlines of Settlement policy and procedure have remained 
unclianged. With the advent of the Reforms, however,- a 
change in the point of view has been increasingly evident. 
The large landowners have a majority in the Council. 
Land revenue is a resented subjeet, but the not unnatural 
desire of this majority to lessen the burden of direct land 
taxation and increase^ if necessary, the taxation of the 
urban population has been clearly indicated. Committees 
consisting of members of the Council have sat to consider 
general questions such as Retrenchment, and also more 
particular problems such as the working of the Inundation 
Canals in the Multan district, and the revision of an im- 
portant chapter in the Land Revenue Act The results of 
these deliberations have not vet I>een published, but leaders 
of the community have exchanged views and experiences 
with expert civil servants, with mutual advantage. The 
financial stringency which coincided with the a^^^'ent of the 
Reforms has moreover entailed a reduction .inent 

establishment. This will necessitate closer attention from 
Revenue Olficers in order to secure that the essential 
records on which reassessment depends are maintained ac- 
curately by the permanent staff. Political problems, how- 
ever. render it increasingly difficult for district officers to 
exercise the increased supervision necessary, which is main- 
ly furnished by the Director of Land Records and his staff. 


by the Ltnd Rcy* 
enue Dciiarhncnt 
for the ocoRomic 
uplift of the rml 


2GL Apart from its routine activities the Land 
EnrlcAvoun mtide Revenue Department is devoting itself to 

advancing the prosperity of the rural popu- 
lation in two special directions. In con- 
.1 unction with the Drainage Board {para. 

• i. r Irrigation Department a cam- 

paign has been undertaken against water-logging. To this 
must be added the reclamation of the Siwalik range of hills 
and the reafforesution of not dissimilar areas of low hills 
and ra%nn^ in other parte of the province. This is a diffi- 

cult task, but one m which It is hoped that a policv of 

patience will be crowned with success. As the result of 
discussions in the Legislative Council it has been decided 
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to concentrate on an intensive policy, and to treat two small 
areas at each end of the Siwalik range by way of de- 
monstrating to the villagers the benefits of reafforestation 
and closure. It is intended that all extensions of th^ 
operations in the Ambala district should depend on negotia- 
tions with the people ; and, in order to popularise the 
scheme, an agreement has been made with villagers that 
they shall receive one-half of the value of the produce, after 
deducting the cost of upkeep. It is believed that a few 
years’ intensive labour wll suffice to convince both legis- 
lature and people of the value of reclamation, and that by 
these me^ans opposition will be overcome, and the people 
induced to act energetically in their o^vn interest. 

262 A Financial Commissioner was appointed as 
Ti .0 Lttti.i Rfv chief authority in the Revenue DepartTuent 
enHo Dcpftrtmout ; aboHtion of the Board of Adminis- 

SmmiwSr'* tration in 1853 ; and in 1865 a Settlement 
Commissioner was added to control settlement operations 
under the Financial Commissioner. One of the changes 
introduced in 1884 was the abolition of the Settlement 
Commissioner and the appointment of a 2nd Financial Com- 
missioner. In 1 867, however, the old arrangements were re- 
verted to and the appointment of Settlement Commissioner 
was revived in place of the 2nd Financial Commissionei^ 
ship, in order that adequate supervision of settlement and 
colonisation operations might be secured. In 1^0 it was 
found advisable to make a further change. The SetUe- 
ment Commissioncrship was again abolished, and a 
Financial Commissioner again appointed. T^e appoint- 
ment of Excise Commissioner and Superintendent of 
Stamps was abolished at the same time, and control over 
both settlements and excise administration wm to s^e 
extent entrusted to the Commissioners of dirisions. The 
Financial Commissioners besides being the highest Court 
of Revenue jurisdiction, as already explained {para. 102), 
are the Heads of the Departments of Land and Separate 
Revenue and of Agriculture, and control the Director of 
Agriculture, the Director of Land Records, the R^istraf 
of Co-operative Credit Societies, and, in his relations with 
the agricultural and pastoral population, the Conservator 
of Forests. The Financial Commissioners^ are also the 
Court of Wards of the province. . In addition' to their 
work as Heads of Departments the Financial Commissioners 
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are now Secretaries to Government also in these depart- 
ments. and are designated as Financial Commissioner, Rev- 
enue Secretary, and Financial Commissioner, Development 
Secretary, respectively. The Financial Commissioner, De- 
velopment, is Secretary to Government in all Forest cases, 
whether dealt with by him as Head of a Department or not. 

263. In all matters connected with land, excise, and 

The commUsioner income-tax administration the Commis- 
and c<.ii(‘ctoT. sioner and Deputy Commissioner are sub- 
ject to the control of the Financial Commissioners, who are 
also the final appellate authority in revenue cases. As chief 
district revenue officer the Deputy Commissioner’s proper 
title is “ Collector ”, a term which indicates his respon- 
sibility for the realization of all Government revenues. In 
districts which are canal irrigated the amount is in some 
-cases very large. 

264. The chain of executive authority runs down to 

Dip CoUpotor’* the assistant or nnih throiicrh 

llS" the Commissioner and the De]mty Com- 

missioner, the Tfi-hsildor being dir€X‘tly res- 
ponsible to the latter. The A.ssistant and Extra Assistant 
Commissioners are the Deputy Commissioner's Assistants 
at headquarters, and as such are invested with powers in 
all branches. When invested w’ith revenue powers, they 
are known as Assistant Collectors. They are often invested 
with some of the powers of a Collector.' The Tahsildar. a 
very important functionary, is in charge of a tahsil. He 
is linked on to the village e.states by a double chain. The 
official one consists of the kanvngos and the patwnris or vil- 
lage accountants whom they supervise : the non-official of the 
zoildarsand village headmen who are also the intermediaries 
between the revenue and police staffs and the villages. 

265. The tahsil is a sub-division of a district, and 
'nr<.»w/. is of primary importance in the Punjab. 

^ The Mughal pargana is still remembered 

in some parts, and is found convenient to refer to locally in 
reports, but ordinarily the 'parqanas were confused with 
the Slim taluqa or ^aqa ; and moreover they never had 
much if any, value in the northern districts, where we have 
the wtqas of tribes. Consequently, the tahsil is a more 
convenient administrative unit, larger than the jmrgana, 

and so disposed that ordinarily about four of them comprise 
a district. 


L 
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260 . At the he<idquarter3 town is the talisil 

treasury and office; and here local payments 

are made by the village headmen, and \oc&i 
revenue petitions are presented. Some of them . are dis- 
posed of, and others are reported on for the orders of the 
Collector. The Tohst/dar, as his name implies, is the officer 
in charge of such talisil, and, as he has local control, he is 
(necessarily) vested with tlie powers of a Magistrate {para. 
101), so that, though he is not expected to tr>' magisterial 
cases in any great number, he may have the prestige and 
the authority of a Magistrate to act in case of need. A 
good Tuhsifdnr is well versed in Revenue details, and has 
an intimate knowledge of the peo]ile in his tahsil as 
as of tl*e condition of the estates in it. and of the peculiari- 
ties of climate and agricultural conditions under which 
land management is carried on. He is constantly in camp, 
and is therefore assisted by a naib or Deputy who has 
similar, but lesser powers, and who so arranges his move- 
ments (bat he is at tahsil headquarters when the Tahsildar 
is away. 

267. The nuinl)er of officers of this class for the whole 

Province is sanctioned by Government ; 
the Ta^«w<ir. but tlic appointment, posting and control 
of the stair rests wuth the Financial Commissioner. The 
Financial Commissioner’s Standing Orders also give 
directions as to the Tnhsihlnr's inspections and camp move- 
ments : his especial attention being directed to checking 
the record of changes in proprietary and occupancy hold- 
ings, and to the harvest statistics ; while his camp tours 
also afford special opportunities for dealing on the spot 
with partition cases, and with matters connected with 
lamhardnrs' appointments, and cases of lapse of revenue 
assignments. 

268. The Director of Land Records is purely an 

inspecting and advising officer ; the Land 
Tiifl Records Records establishment, the patwwri and 
■ kanungo agency being under the control 
of the Deputy Commissioner of the district. The Director 
supervises and inspects the village records of every district 
and the statistical records of tahsil and district offices con- 
nected therewith, and supervises and inspects the patwari 
and kanungo agency of the Province. On all matters of 
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detail connected with these subjects the Director’s recoin- 
mendations are accepted as those of an expert specially 
charged with duties of a technical character. He has two 
h’ersonal Assistants; one of these posts has, recently, how- 

aboMsh^ed vacant in order to see whether it can be safely; 

269. The imtwari is an inlierifance from the villatre 

Ttp system of old days. He is appointed for° a 

, . circle consisting of one or more villa‘^es 

If ^ Act° a 

nlJage officer • and not a Government servant. Pai- 

wans were formerly paid from a cess on the land 

revenue but m 1906 the State took over the charge and 

a^lished the cess and with it the patwar fund 

Thepa^^arzs are arranged in three grades usually drawing 

menMc n and their appoint- 

ment is non-pensionable. In addition to keeping up the 

cronT pLh '® calamity affecting tlie^ land, 

crops, cattle or the agricultural classes, and to brine to 

notice alluvial and diluvial action of rivers, encroachments 

overnment lands, the death of revenue assit^nees and 

LornTand’ 'vorks made under the Ag^ricultural 

of cnliWnT* w emigration or immigration 

and field in expected to be ready to make surveys 

df«ll and to aid in relief of agricultural 

fnSr?^ d"f^ elections. It is his duty to allow any one 
interested to inspect his records, and he has to supply 

a scale is 

provided. ^ ^en revenue collections are in progress he 

' ^«st furnish any information that may be required to 

collections, but he himself is not^rmitted 

^ d ^ j collection of the revenue. ^He may 

to circumstances, to make maps 

to Illustrate Police enquiries in cases of serious crime. 

270. The patwari is under the immediate supervision 

Th« kannngo. a ciFcle supervisoF known as the 

modor, • .,^^90, the title of the old Muham- 

retained. Kanunqos are 
rramted to tte extent of two-thirds of their numbers 

selected. The qualifications required in the latter ease are- 

12 
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the educational tost of having passed the Entrance examina- 
tion of the Punjab University, the age limit of being under 
25 years old when accepted, and a practical training by at 
least two years’ service as a patwari or an apprentice 
■patwari. All kanungo candidates are required to pass a 
departmental test and to obtain a certificate of efficiency 
from the Director of Land Records before they are con- 
firmed in the appointment. Knnnngos. kno\\Ti as taksil 
office kanungos, are placed in charge of the records at the 
UifisiL 


271 In each district there is a District or Sadr 
n . .. Kninnido. a promoted kanunao, who is of 
Sadr Sanu^gc. suihcicnt to 1)6 eligible for admission 

to the register of Tahsildar candidates. 
The District Kannngo is the inspecting officer of the land 
record work of the district, botli in the field and in the lahsil 
offices. He himself maintains the statistical registers 
relating to the whole district and is responsible for the 
custody of all land records filed in the distriet office. The 
responsibility of the Tn-hsildar and his naihs for the 
inspection and correctness of the work of the kanitngos and 
patwaris is. however, not affected by the duties of the dis- 
trict kanungoi!. The kanvngos are inspected by the 
TahsUdar and his deputy, who are expected to verify the 
crop entries field by field in estates subject to the fluctuat- 
ing system of asse.ssments, and 25 per cent, at least of the 
entries made in the record of titles of each estate. The 
Revenue Assistant, usually a member of the Provincial 
Service, specially charged with the work, sees that this 
duty is carried out properly and efficiently. 


272. Up to the year 1003 the management of wards’ 
.ii. CsStates was provided for by the Punjab 
Laws Act (IV of 1872) {para. 141) under 
which the Deputy Commissioner of each district was his 
own Court of Wards with very little in the nature of law 
to control his action. Under Punjab Act II of 1903 the 
Pinancial Commissioner became the Court of Wards, and, 
among other provisions, authority has been taken for deal- 
ing with claims on encumbered estates, and it is now 
•possible to retain estates under management on the ward 
coming of age. The tendency in this branch of the admin- 
istration is to restrict Government intervention to the least 
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possiWe. Act VIII of 1890 provides a suitable procedure 
for tlie appointment of private persons as guardians to 
minors and the Land Alienation Act provides protection 
against permanent expropriation of landed interests. 
There is accordingly less necessity for official interfer^uca 
with the management of private property than heretofore- 



CHAPTER XI. 

THK PUBLIC WORKS DBPAtiTMENl'. 

273. Of all requisites to prosperity, perhaps the 
iini-jrtance of Hiost indispeusable is a well-developed sys- 

tom of communications. Throughout the 
whole of the Punjab’s history, the difficul- 
ties of commiuiication have exercised a preponderating in- 
fluence upon her politic.il as well as her industrial develop- 
ment. These difficulties, despite railways, telegraphs, 
motor-transport, and other expedients, undreamtof in olden 
(inys, still persist a formidable obstacle to the progress 
of modern industry. Unceasing effort and expenditure 
upon a scale liitherto impo.ssible will be necessary if com- 
munications. whether by road or bv rail, are to be adequate 
to fl.e requirements of the Province. The necessity for 
extending communication by road is becoming every year 
more apparent. At present the economic loss caused by the 
inacoessibilitv of many agricultural districts in the rainy 
season is considerable ;'and this cannot be remedied until the 
system of trunk roads is developed. Tlie progress which is 
being made year by year, while bv no means negligible, is 
inadequate for the necessities of the country. But the 
rirescnt position can onlv be understood by a review of the 
development of communications in the Province in the past. 

274, Cut off from the north-east by an impenetrable 

Enriv ^lountain barrier, the bulk of India’s trade 

Rnuf^: ihrcnch liAs alwnvs bccn with countries lying to the 

fU Ilmiln Knrti. . j . j . ' i i 

^ 2 ^ r.Hif, west, and a trade route was gradually de- 

(s> Rp .1 Son. veloped between the Indus and the 

Caspian and Black Sens by the wav of the Hindu Kush and 

» 

the Oxiis. The natural difficulties of the route must how- 
ever have limited the trade to valuable articles of small 
bulk A second great trade route originated in the seventh 
century B. C. when traffic by sea sprang up via the Gulf, 
whence caravans found their way through Me-sopotamia to 
Syria and Egypt — rice, sandal wood, and peacocks going 
bv this route to Europe. The discovery by Hiponlus (circ 
A D. 47) of the possibility of using the regular monsoon 
winds opened out a third route, rid the Red Sea, and gave a 
great imnetus to trade : India exporting spices, muslin and 
other cotton goods, as well as precious stones, in exchange 
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for metals, coral and cloth. The first of these three routes, 
that to the north by way of the Oxus, was seldom of great 
importance to India, though, when the second or Syrian 
route was temporarily closed on account of the Crusades, it 
did enjoy a period of considerable prosperity, thanks to the 
care of Genoese traders, and its junction wnth the ancient 
road between China and Europe. It brought much wealth 
to the Byzantine emperors, till the taking of Constantinople 
by the Turks in 1453 stopped the flow of trade and clwed 
the route. The Syrian caravan trade, which had thriven 
under the Arabs, ultimately shared the same fate, and early 
in the sixteenth century the conquest of Egypt placed the 
command of the last overland route to Europe, which had 
been developed by the Venetians, in the hands of the Turks. 


275. It w'as of course by w’ay of the Indus that the 
Pnnjib tra-io trade of Northern India, after passing 
root? rttuvn infiii* thcough Multan as one of its principal 
ptaMuitftti. mai'ts. found its wav down to the coast, to 

serve the Syrian and Red Sea trade routes mentioned above. 
But as with the roads, so with the rivers, the route that 
could be used for trade could equally w’ell be used for 
plunder and warfare, and when the pirates of Dewal or 
Bebal (the modern Karachi) attacked a vessel carrying 
pre.sents from the King of Ceylon to Khaliph Walid. it was 
hv the Indus that the Khaliph’s army, under the ill fated 
"Muhammad Kasim Sakifi. after punishing the pirates, 
passed up in 714 A. D. to capture and plunder "Multan. 

276. Two great trade routes from Central A.sia 

passed into the Punjab across the Indus; 
one which crossed at Dera Ismail Khan 
and proceeded ri/f Mankhera Shorkot and 
Harappa meeting the other, -which crossed 

at Dera Ghazi Khan and proceeded rid Multan, at Pak- 
pattan, once the “Ferry of the Pure ” over the Sutlej. 
This is said to have been the point where Mahmud and 
Timur crossed the river, from which it is now ten miles dis- 
tant. The former route was followed by the Povindahs, a 
mixed Pathan confederacy of travelling merchants, half 
traders, half soldiers, having their headquarters at Dera Is- 
mail Khan. They travelled in large ** kafilaft of several 
hundred camels, and four or five thou.sand souls, and brought 
the produce of Afghanistan, Samarkand and Bokhara down 
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the Gomal Pass. They readjusted their loads at Dera. 
Isiuail Khan, where they left behind the old men to look 
after their wives and families, and the weaker beasts and 
those with young to graze during the winter on the vast 
sandy stretches on either side of the river. They then 
marched their camels to Delhi, Agra and even Calcutta, to 
exchange their wares for cottons, chintzes, velvets, tea, 
spices, medicines, etc., returning before the hot weather set 
in. 


277 . Last among the old routes established primarily 

to for trade must be mentioned one in the ex- 
treme north of the Punjab, by which cara- 
vans passed from Kashmir to Cathay (China) through 
I artary carrying musk, china wood, rluibarb, jade, crystal 
and .^i^^etan wool, till, as Bernier relates. Shah Jehan’s 
invasion of 1 ihet made the king of that country realise that 
a trade route was a dangerous possession, so that he closed 
nis country to all intercourse with Kashmir. 

278. Sher Shah Sur, one of the ablest administrators 

of "“0 on the throne of Delhi, was also 
SrstT'^sur^ recognise the advantage of im- 

Kiuy of Di'ihi,' proved means of communication. About 
161.1 A. n. 1543 A. D he made a road from the coast 

of Bengal to his great fort at Rohtas, north of Jhelum, on 
the way to Kabul, and also one from Lahore to Multan. 
Along these roads he built serais, ten Jkos apart, each with 
its separate accommodation for Hindus and Muham- 
madans, with pots full of drinking water at the gate, and 
Bralimins to provide hot and cold water, beds and food, 
for Hindu travellers, and grain for their horses, all at 
Government expense. Each serai had also a well and 
mosque with an mt7m and a mua'zzin, while two horsea 
were kept ready for the royal couriers. 

279. Sher Shah’s work was short lived, as his serais 

Th. JM,.i built only of mud. Profiting by the- 

lesson the Moghal Emperor Jahangir or- 
dered spacious and substantial serais of brick or stone to be 
built eight kos apart, which should be secure against early 
decay, while baths and a tank of fresh water were to be in- 
stalled in each, with attendants to keep them clean. At 
the passage of every river, whether large or small, a con- 
venient bridge was erected. Trees had already been plant- 
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ed on both sides of the road from Agra to Attock, and 
he then ordered the construction of a line of kos minars, 
from Agra to Lahore, and also a well every three kos. 
These kos minars, 20-30 feet high, may still be seen about 
2^ miles apart at intervals on the old Royal Road. The 
Mogbal roads were, however, mere fair-weather tracks, 
level with the country, and demarcated with lines of trees, 
of which the Moghals fully appreciated the value, with 
tall minars dotted through the jungle to indicate the way 
from stage to stage, and to mark tlie distance. The gate- 
ways at Gharaunda and Nurmahal, as well ns the Arab 
Serai in Delhi, the Akbari Serai at Shahdara: and the 
Begum-ki-Serai at Attock, all mark the old Moghal road 
to the north, while the Losar Baoli is a fine specimen of 
their wells. The bridges resembled a great barrier, per- 
forated with numerous small pointed arches, affording con- 
siderably less waterway than the area of obstruction pre- 
sented by the massive piers, wliich were founded on shallow 
wells and supported a continuous floor. 


280. During the troublous times which accompanied 

‘I*® o*' tl'e Moghals their roads 

tb« uoghai Em. appear to have been allowed to tall into 

decay, and it was only in 1818 that spas- 
»4tiou. modic efforts began to be made by the 


British to improve the country tracks in Bengal with con- 
vict labour, while the surplus ferry funds were assigned 
to the same purpose. But even in 1830 the roads outside a 
radius of tw’enty miles from Calcutta were mere fair- 
weather tracks, and as late as the forties Government des- 


patches were still carried on men’s backs, at four miles an 


hour, to Delhi and Agra. In the Punjab, prior to annexa- 


tion, the roads appear to have been in an appalling state. 
Mr. French, who accompanied the Earl of Auckland on his 
visit to Ranjit Singh in Lahore in 1838, writes in his 
journal that on the route they followed through Ferozepore 
to Amritsar the road was often lost amidst the brushwood, 


while when travelling from Lahore to Delhi he notes that 
“the roads were as bad. as they generally are in the Punjab, 
and it would be highly creditable to the Sikh Government 
if an improvement in the means of inter-communication 
were established, means which are shamefully neglected 
by a wealthy ruler.’* 
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281. One of the earliest works undertaken after an- 

the Board of Administration 
"f I'linjiib: \p(H(i. 2^) was to encourage commerce bv 
-mrSL.,"' improving communications, and by sweep- 

J custom duties in 

force under SilA rule on nil articles of foreign 

produce, as well as the internal transit duties a^ 

many excise imposts. It was also felt that roads 

would be more efficacious than bayonets in preserving 

the tranquility of the country. Accordingly the early 

years after annexation marhed a great deyelopment in 

the internal communications of the Province The 

Tn,Vh'T!l^TV'’'‘''’"T ‘>'■'>1 the Grand 

Mini! Road from Lahore to Peshawar, along which the 

T’"n.l.'>h was massed, and on which the Most 

Noble the Goyernor-General had been plea.sed to bestow his 

special attention, had been traced, surveyed and put well 

in progress while the metalling of the section from the Beas 

to Lahore had been completed in 1853. 


282. The control of all public works in the Punjab 
pprmftfinn i>f tho including the defensive work on 

Trans-Indus frontier, had been vested 
in a Civil Engineer, a title which gave 
place to Chief Engineer in 1854. when his functions were 
expanded to embrace the control of all engineering works, 
whether civil or military, financed from Government funds! 
in the territories administered bv Sir John La\\Tence. who 
in Fehniar.y 1853 had lieen appointed Chief Commissioner 
on the abolition of the Board of Administration. The 
Piinjah was as fortunate in its first Chief Engineer aa in 

Commissioner, and Colonel Napier’s successful 
administration formed the model for the establishment of 
a Public Works Department in everv province under the 
newly constituted Public Works Secretariat, when the 
■Military Boards \4re abolished in 1854-55. 


283. Like the Romans, both Sher Shah Siir and the 
F.«iy riiv-i built theiF roads so that they 

stwhjric MDiHor- coiild qiiicklv move to strategic points in 

the event of a hostile invasion or of an in- 
ternal rising. Similarly the first roads of the British con- 
verged on Karnal, the frontier post whence watch was kept 
on the Sikh States. The establishment of the Ludhiana 
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Cantonment in 1809 meant opening out the road cid 
Ambala and Sirhind which was subsequently extended to 
Ferozepur, the second cantonment guarding the Sutlej. 
Sir David Ochterlony's expedition against the Gurldias in 
the Simla hills in 1815 presumably meant an extension from 
Ambala to Bar, which preceded Kalka ns the starting off 
point for Simla. A map of the protected Sikh States of 
pre-annexation days prepared for the Quarter -Mastei' Gene- 
ral’s Department about 1840 shews a second route from 
Hansi, through Jind, Patiala, and Mani Majra. to 
Bar. in addition to a direct route from Ludhiana, through 
Morinda and Kharar to Mani Majra. After the second 
Sikh war the same policy wa.s followed. Security was the 
first consideration, and a road was rushed through to the 
Khvber, the gate to India, through which more than one 
hostile horde had poured. Cantonments were estahlished at 
Lahore, Wazirahad and dhelum. strategic points, where 
the road crossed the great rivers; and at Rawalpindi, which 
was a convenient point to reinforce either Peshawar or the 
forces kept on the Hazara frontier ; while a string of out- 
po.sts was established all along the border from Knsmore 
in Sind to Peshawar and the Kaghan Valiev in Hazara. 
These were connected with one another and with their bases 
at Dera Ghazi Khan. Dera Lsmail Khan, etc., by sufficient- 
ly good roads, and these in turn were connected with the 
cantonments in the rear. This road system sufficiently 
satisfied the military and trade requirements of the dav. 

284. The development of railways necessitated the 
RniiHoy froiirr construction of feeder roads, but it was 

enrlv recognised that the old type of fnir- 
Aveatber road, which served sufficientlv as long as it was 
merelv needed foi' the transport of the han’csts. which coin- 
cided with the drying up of the rivers, would not suffice in 
connection with trains running wnth eoual regularity at 
all seasons, and that all such roads would have to he bridged 
and metalled in order that full advantage might he taken 
of the facilities offered bv the railways. 

285. The measures of local self-government initiated 
Lr»i s«.if.noTmi- by Lord Mavo in 1870. and developed by 

11881-841 and his ^ successors. 
fommiiDJotior*. have afforded considerable possibilities for 
the development of communications. But the funds at 
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the disposal of local bodies have been limited and their in^- 
ter^ts restricted. They have therefore not unnaturally 
conhned their energies to their own parochial needs, with- 
out a thought for their neighbours, so that in most dis- 
tricts a grouf) of metalled roads is to be found radiating 
from headquarters, while the railway is often the one meaM 

of com^munication with the neighbouring districts as well 
as with the outside w’orld. 


286. With the growth of railways arose the idea that 

,.f tho unnecessary and unprofitable, 

vftluo of roaiij : <nid iOF this Fcason also road development 

municntioDH. 0'»"- was neglected during the latter half of the- 

nineteenth century. So far indeed did this 
feeling go that the Delhi-Rohtak road was cut up in several 
places so as to drive traffic on to the railway. But with 
the twentieth century came a reaction. The value of feeder 
roads had been ahvays recognised, but the advent of 
motor transport led to an appreciation of the value of 
through highways. In 1918 a Road Board was created as 
a war measure. With its termination on the cessation of 
hostilities, the Provincial Board of Communications was- 
created in its place to consider questions of the develop- 
ment of communications whether by rail, by road, by water 
or by air Two engineers, a Quarry Engineer and an Agri- 
cultural Trannvay Engineer, w'ere appointed, the former 
working the development of quarries in the province with 
a view to meeting the steadily growing demand of stone 
metal, and the latter investigating the possibilities of 
tramways in the Punjab. 


287. Road communicatfons are now far less extensive^ 
PfMont roaa ivt- ^nd Connected than the railway system; the 
tem. MdaiWi only Coherent system of metalled roads is 

that connected with the Grand Trunk 
Road which runs continuously from Calcutta to Peshawar 
and in its passage through the Punjab connects Delhi, 
Kanial, Anibala, Ludliiana, Jullundur, Amritsar, Lahore, 
Gnjranwala, Jhelum and Rawalpindi. This road is 
nietalled throughout its length and has recently been much 
improved by the construction of road bridges over the great 
rivers of the Punjab, all of which it crosses. Metalled feed- 
er roads branch off from the Grand Trunk Road for short 
<listaiices throughout its length, the most important bein^ 
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from Delhi to Gurgaon and Rohtak and to smaller places 
beyond them, from Thanesar to Pehowa and Chachcbrauli ; 
from Ambala to Kalka and Simla; from Rajpura, near 
Arabala, to Patiala and Sangrur; from Ludhiana to Maler- 
kotla and Sangrur; from Ludliiaiia to Ferozepore; from 
Jullundur to Hoshiarpur; from Lahore to Ferozepore and 
to Sheikhupura; from Gujranwala to Hafizabad and to 
Sialkot; from Wazirabad to Sialkot and thence to Jammu; 
and from Rawalpindi into Kashmir ud Murree. Other 
isolated systenis of metalled roads are in existence 
round about Lyallpur ; from Multan to Muzaffargarh 
and thence to Dera Ghazi Khan, in which the presence 
of a boat-bridge over the Indus affords through com- 
munication only in the cold weather ; and from Pathankot 
to Dalhousie and through the Kangra Valley to Kangra, 
Dharmsala and Baijnath. 


288. Numerous unmetalled roads traverse the 


l-nmoUllcd roftd*. 


country in all directions, except in the 
west which is badly prorided with road 


communication; these roads are often metalled for a few 


miles where they approach a town or a line of railway. 
Unmetalled roads provide all that is needed for the indi- 
genous system of transport of agricultural produce by 
bullock cart, but are of little use for lighter vehicular traffic 


or for motor transport. 


289. The Communications Board is devoting serious 
Snbiid?»ryime»of attention to the improvement of unmetal- 
c<mifBnni«tioni. led roads. If it should prove practicable to 
adjust the proportions of sand and clay so as to obtain a 
durable surface there may be a great future before this kind 
of road making. It is estimated that roads on this system 
may cost no more than Rs. 400 a mile; and their cheapness 
is an important consideration in these days of financial 
stringency. The extensive canal system of the province 
supplements the road communications to a very large ex- 
tent. The main lines of the canals run between broad banKs 
and usually one of these is kept open to bullock carts and 
other heavy traffic whilst the other, though unmetalled. is 
kent in excellent repair and, except in the rains, provides 
a first-class motor road which, though not open to the 
general public, can be used by permission when occasion 
•requires. The rivers and a few of the canals provide faci- 
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lilies for wat^r-borne transport but the strength of the 
current prevents any regular up-stream traffic and they are 
niainly used lor iloaling timber from the forests of llie 
Northern hills to the railway system of the plains. Except 
in tiie west the combined systems of comnmnicaciou are ex- 
cellent ; but in the west the scarcity of metalled and even of 
unnietalled roads allied with a railway system which has 
lew lines running from west to east leaves much to be de- 
sired and the communications are sadly behind the require- 
ments of the rapidly increasing population of the canal 
colonies. 

290. The formation of the Public Works Department 
..f till, Colonel Nai)ier has already been 

I'uMic w.Tki described {pum. 282). In 1886 in order 
q-iirmcnt. increasing demand for public 

works, three separate branches were formed, t.'ie Military 
Works .Branch, the Civil Works Branch including Irriga- 
tion, and the Railway Branch, and to these was added, in 
1870, the Public Works Accounts Branch. The policy of 
transferring provincial properties to local bodies for main- 
tenance on fixed grants was inaugurated and has since 
been acted upon where the capacity of the local bodies per- 
mits it. In the new form of government introduced by the 
Reforms Sclieme (1021) the Buildings and Roads Branch 
of the Public Works Department was transferred to the 
Mini.'itry ofAgriculture 

291 This Branch of the Public Works Department 
I’.iMio \v..ric4Dr- I-S DOW administered by a Chief Engineer 
‘ Secretary to the Local Govem- 

ment. For administrative purposes the 
conititntion. Pfovince is divided into three Circles of 
Superintendence, viz., first Circle with headquarters at 
Rawalpindi ; Second Circle with headquarters at Ambala 
Cantonment ; third Circle with headquarters at Lahore 
with 12 Divisions and 33 Sub-Divisions. In addition to 
the above there are two other administrative units of the 
Department— the Sanitary Circle with headqupters at 
T.aliore with three Divisions and three Sub-Divisions ; the 
Hydro-Electric Circle with temporary headquarters at 
Simla. The offices of the Consulting Architect to Govern- 
ment, Puniab, the Government School of Engineering, - 
Rasul, the Electrical Engineer to Government, Punjab, and 
the office of the Road Engineer are also controlled by the 
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Chief Engineer. Changes in the number of Divisions and 
Sub-Divisions are made from time to time as may be neces- 
sary. This Branch of the Public Works Department was 
formerly known as the Provincial Branch. It is financed 
from Provincial funds, its primary object being the con- 
struction and maintenance of Central and Provincial 
Works. It assists the Military, Posts and Telegraphs, and 

in addition to Municipalities 
and District Boards. Important works are carried out for 
such Departments by Government Engineers, a percentage 
being charged for establishment and tools and plant fop 
works otl^er than Provincij^. 



CHAPTER XU. 


IKIilGATlON. 


292. Famine in the Punjab was the inevitable 

accompaniment of economic conditions 
c«uM" faniiiio. of fije peoplc dependent 

on the soil for their means of livelihood. The produce of 
the soil was formerly dependent on a short rainy season; 
and the rains are erratic and subject to violent fluctua- 
tions. Famine falls with exceptional severity on a 
country of small peasant proprietors without any capital, 
living for the most part from hand to mouth, amongst 
whom credit ceases to exist as soon as the rains fail. Hut 
w’ith the spread of railways, and the im])rovement of rural 
•credit by means of ('o-operation {para. 527) the Punjab 
has been freed from the terrors of famine. Bad harvests 
bring scarcity and financial embarrassment, but fataines 
in the old sense of the word may be said to have dis- 
appeared. 

293. Happily there has been no parallel in recent 

years to the ravages caused by famine in 
Famine before eighteenth and nineteentli centuries. 
•nnc» mn. great famine of 1783 has already been 

described {para. 11). During the first forty years of the 
nineteenth century six famines of greater or less severity 
occurred in 1802. 1812. 1817. 1824. 1833 and 1837. Those 
of 1802, 1817. 1824 and 1837 were less general than those 
of 1812 and 1833, and were apparently confined to the east 
of the Province, where in 1841 an epidemic of fever reach- 
ed such a height that the crops died standing for lack of 
harvesters. It was succeeded in the following year by a 
drought of considerable severity. The famine of 1833 
was almost as disastrous as that of 1783, In many vilU 
ages no land was ploughed up, in but few was any seed 
sown, in none was a crop raised. What little gr^s sprang 
up was eaten by locusts. Cattle and people died, while 
-crowds of emigrants from the highlands to the west poured 
into the district to help the inhabitants to starve. F^ine 
raged in Kashmir and the starving inhabitants inundated 
the Punjab, mostly to die. Many sold their children, who 
were to be found in the houses of prostitutes thirty or forty 

years later. 
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294. In the period of prosperity subsequent to 

Si'«tion’“''DbiT til® Punjab was not ininuine 

Dished sorority from drouglit and famine, but the terrors 
of Famine-. ’ of thcse visitatioDs diminished at each 
return as the spread of knowledge among the people and 
the development of resources enabled (iovernnient to cope 
with them more and more ehectively. In 1 So1-j 2 there 
Svas a drought amounting almost to famine. In 1860 
famines raged to the east of the Sutlej, and wheat ro.-,e at 
BDellii from 24 to 8 seers the rupee. Relief was tli(*n or- 
ganised by Government for the first time. In Rohtak 


900,000 people were relieved, in Karnal 22,000 were fed 
in a single month. In 1868-69 a famine of even greater 
severity devastated the same tract, nearly ten million 
persons received a day’s rations, and half as many more 
were employed on relief works. In Karnal alone, two 
million souls were fed, and the daily average for 1869 
reached 14,000. Notwithstanding this the loss of life was 
considerable. Again in 1877-78 drought prevailed east 
of the Sutlej, and the country narrowly escaped a famine. 
Relief was given promptly and effectively, and the period 
of danger and anxiety passed. 

295. A study of tlie gradual development of the re- 

Condiiion of n,c ^ourccs of Government will show how 
people before and inverted IS the Dopular perspective of the 
It!^. Golden Age. In the early days after 

annexation there were no communications 


worthy of the name {'para. 280). The bad condition and 
insecurity of the roads and the levy of vexatious transit 
and customs dues prevented exportation of grain to any 
distance, and the people of one tract starved for food 
while plenty reigned in neighbouring districts. Supplies 
could only be sent up to the affected area by country carts 
at the rate of ten miles a day. Even in the early sixties 
the difficulties of transit were so considerable as to give- 
cause for anxiety as to the dispatch of relief. The con- 
trast between the resources then at the disposal of Govern- 
ment and those now available is remarkable. To-day 
when one part of India is visited with protracted drought 
the high prices automatically attract foodstuffs front 
(marters where rates are cheaper, and railroads diffuse 
tne means of subsistence until prices become equalised. 

296. In 1888 the Famine Code of the Punjab* was 

Tb. Cod,., give prMtical effect to the recom- 

mendations of the Famine Commission* 


H 
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The code deals with the three questions of famine relief, 
famine prevention, and famine organisation, with the re^ 
suit that a detailed plan of action has been prepared in 
every district likely to be visited by famine. Thus 
statistics are available showing the numbers of persons 
for whom Government may have to provide work in the 
event of serious distress and statements specifying works 
on which they may be employed. It has also been ascer- 
tained whether the works entered in the lists are useful in 
themselves and sufiicient for the purpose, and whether 
they could be started at once in case of need. 

297. From time immemorial it had been realized 
Tvj. 0 * .f irrijm- that insuraiice against years of scarcity 

could be found in irrigation. At the 
present time the total cropped area of the Province (27 
million acres) is composed of — 

Unirrigated 

Irrigated by Government canals 

Irrigated by private canals ... 

Irrigated by wells ... 

Irrigated by tanks and other sources 

Total crop])ed area ... 27 0 


298. Tlie great irrigation schemes are essentially 
•wou.irriffatioD. exotic, the products of British rule; the 

real eastern instrument is the well. Even 

now one-third of the irrigation in the Punjab is from wells. 
Moreover the well is an extremely efficient instrument of 
in*igation. When the cultivator has to raise every drop 
of water which he uses from a varying depth, he is more 
careful in the use of it; well water exacts at least three 
times as much duty as canal water. Again, owing to the 
cost of lifting, it is generally used for high grade crops. 
It IS estimated that well-irrigated lands produce at least 
onc-third more than canal-watered lands. Although the 
huge areas brought under cultivation by a single canal 
scheme tend to reduce the disproportion between the two 
systems, it must be remembered that the spread of canals 
nnereases the possibilities of well irrigation by adding. 
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through seepage, to the store of subsoil water and raising 
the level. 


209. 

Xocessary 
tions for 


The number of wells in the Punjab rose from 
condi- 245,000 in 1911 to 267,000 in 1920. 
well. These are mostly found in the sub-montane 
tracts where canal irrigation is not avail- 


able. A well with water level at 35 feet from tlie surface 
costs nowadays about Ks. 1,000. The capital represented 
by wells, assuming this average cost, is therefore 29 crores. 
As a rule well-irrigation is not practised where the depth 
of water is much over 35 feet, as the cost of lifting beyond 
that becomes excessive in comparison with the value of the 
crops In tracts like Gurgaon, however, the wells are 
generally 50 to 60 feet deep, and are extensively used for 
rahi waterings for barley. That tract, however, lias a 
fairly secure rainfall, and wells merely supplement the 
rain, and crops generally get two well-irrigations as com- 
pared to four or five in districts like Jullundiir and Sial- 
kot. Under such circumstances it pays to lift the water 
from a much greater depth than is u.sually considered pro- 
fitable. Well-irrigation demands a fairly high level of 
the sub-soil wmter. The di.stricts. therefore, w’hich 
employ wells most largely arc Jullundur. Sialkot. Amrit- 
sar. Ludhiana. Jhang, Muzafl’argarh, Montgomery, 
Lahore and Gujranw’ala. Except for Jhang, Muzaffar- 
garh and Montgomery, these are all grouped together on 
the southern side of the Sub-Himalayan tract. To the north 
lie districts where there is sufficient moisture for unirri- 
gated cultivation, whilst to the south the water level sinks 
and renders w'ell-irrigation more difficult. Tn the former 
districts the lift is so small that the wells can be worked 
by Persian Wheels which carry a continuous band of 
earthenware pots ; further south though wells are in use they 
are scarcer and their depth is so great that the Persian 
Wheel has to be replaced by the less efficient rope and 
leather bucket. 


300. As mentioned above about 200,000 acres are 
Other form! of irrigated from miscellaneous sources. In 
irrig*ticn. the Salt Range and the hilly tracts of 

■Gurgaon and Dera Ghazi Khan, torrents are embanked 
by means of ‘ hands * and the water spread over the fields 
as required. In the hills and submontane tracts a con- 
siderable area, chiefly under rice, is irrigated by small 

u2 
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channels (Avz/z/j.) taken out of a river or stream and often 
carried along the hiil-sides. 


3<H. Such were the indigenous systems of irrigation 
N'» a* irripilion which met the Jkitish on their arrival in 
^ Punjab. Economically the country 

had advanced little on the state in which 
Alexander found it some two thousand years earlier. He 
-found there no great irrigation system such as impressed 
his imagination by the waters of Babylon. No sacred bull, 
as in Eg)’pt, ' trampled the vnskow'ered grass with low- 
ings loud.” The Moghuls did indeed start the Western 
Jumna Canal, but it was for their own enjoyment rather 
than the public henetit. Moreover, even if the early rulers 
could have designed such great works as we are now 
familiar with, there would have rcuiained the dithculties 
due to lack of capital and labour, and in the absence of 
railways and roails, the surplus produce could not have 
been transported to market. Jt was not until the early 
nineteenth century that railways and metalled (macada- 
mised) roads made their appearance in Great Britain and 
there was no time for the new idea to reach India before the 


death of Ranjit Singh. 

302. The first efforts of the British engineers were 

Thr w.^torn improvement of existing 

.Tuim.n cUai: indigcnoiis works rather than the con- 


First .onitnirti.in struction of nuw irrigation projects. Of 

tlicse in the Punjab the most important 
was the Western Jumna Canal. Its origin is shrouded in 
antiquity. The first record of an irrigation project in the 
'Jumna Valley is tliat of a canal, built by Feroz Shah about 
the middle of the fourteenth century, with its terminus at 
JJissar, but whether it derived its supply from the Jumna 
or from the Chautung Nala, a stream further to the west 
and now merely a dry depression, is uncertain. As the 
main object of the work was to convey water to the 
Emperor s hunting lodge at Hissar rather than to irrigate 
the intermediate country, advantage was taken, in fixing 
the alignment, of any natural hollow or channel whose 
slope and direction were found suitable. Consequently tho 
resulting work took the form of a linked series of drainages 
rather than of a canal, as the word is understood to-day. 

303. About 1568, the channel, which had fallen into 
RenoTition by disuso, was renovated by Akbar. the object 
Akbw. being, in this case, the irrigation of the 
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Hissar district, which the Emperor was bestowing upon 
his son, Muhammad Salim. “ God has said, from water 
all things are made. I consequently ordain that this 
jungle, in which subsistence is obtained with thirst be con- 
verted into a place of comfort.” Thus ran the Sanad in 
which the renovation w'as ordered, and once again, after 
an interval of a century, water was conveyed by the canal 
to Hissar. Sixty years later further remodelling became 
necessary, and in 1626 this was carried out under the 
direction of Ali Mardan Khan. Shah Jehan’s groat 
engineer. In connection with it a new branch was con- 
structed to convey water to supply the fountains of tlie 
Imperial palace and to adorn the streets of the rising city 
which the Emperor was erecting at Delhi. The main- 
tenance of the supply, however, required constant labour 
and a greater degree of attention than was likely to be 
accorded to it amongst the pressing cares of a falling 
empire. The canal ceased to flow about the middle of the 
eignteenth century and remained in disuse until reopened 
by the British. 


304. In 1821 a small instalment of the waters of the 
Water-ioRjriDR in Jumna was again diverted into the Delhi 

Lieutenant Blane of the Engin- 
eers. but the experiment was mistrusted 
both by Government and by the population of tlie tract 
affected, funds were severely restricted and the original 
alignment was consequently adhered to for reasons of econo- 
my. natural channels continuing to be utilized as far as 
pqs.sible and depressions being crossed on earthen banks 
with no adequate provision for the intercepted drainage. 
Swamps, as was to be expected, formed upstream of the 
canal, while the occasional collapse of the banks resulted 
in widespread injury to the villages and crops in the 
vicinity. The famine of 1832-33 led to the enlargement 
and multiplication of the irrigating channels, but these 
were executed in haste upon imperfect information and 
on bad alignments. Altogether the early history of the 
Western Jumna Canal is one of dearly bought lessons in 
hydraulic engineering. No check was put on over-irri- 
gation and between this fact and the faulty design of the 
canal itself large portions of the commanded tract became 
•water-logged. Saline efflorescence made its appearance 
and there were yearly epidemics of malaria. 
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305. Ill 1873 the remodelling of the canal as a whole- 
juin.>.uiiiii ;7 of was taken in hand; the old alignment was 

i»nproved and, in its lower reaches at least, 
the Western Jumna Canal is now entitled 
to be ranked as a modern irrigation work. A permanent 
weir across the Jumna wms constructed at Tajewala, by 
means of wliich the water is diverted, through a regu- 
lator. into the western branch of the river, which itself 
serves the jiurpose of a canal for the first thirteen miles. 
At this point it is joined by the Somh and Pathrala torrents 
and a dam at Dadiipiir across the combined stream directs 
it into the excavated channel. The main canal and the 
Delhi Pram h have been realigned for a great part of their 
oonrse, and drainage works have been freely intmdueed. 
The Sirsa Hrancli. the large.st branch of the canal, was 
added in IW- Oa. and the wliole system, from being a 
standing reproach, is now an unmixed blessing to the 
countryside. Over 2.000 miles of main canals and dis- 
tributaries are in operation and. in 1019-20. 855,000 acres 
were irrigated, returning lU per cent, on the capital out- 
lav of Rs. 17^ lakhs. 


306. One of the great classic works in Northern 
Tiir tj-i-r Hivri India is the Upper Bari Doab Canal from 

".ftiitini. Ravi in the Punjab. The former 

riders of the country had already constructed a small canal 
from that river to bring water to Lahore, from which a 
branch was led to Amritsar to supply the sacred Sikh 
tanks there, and. although it proved Impossible to follow 
or utilize this older work as the main line of a canal of 
more extended scope, many portions of it have been sub- 
sequently incorporated in the distributary system of the 
more modern undertaking. 

307. The U)>per Bari Doah Canal project was one 

political Blot ire of tlio first measures which engaged the 
tion attention of the British Oovernment after 

tlie annexation of the Punjab in 1849. its 
construction being regarded almost as a matter of political 
necessity. It was important to provi<le employment and an 
early supply of water for irrigation for the large bodies 
of disbanded Sildi soldiery whose homes were in the water- 
shed between the Ravi and the Beas. Thrown out of their 
accustomed means of livelihood, they would otherwise 
have had little encouragement to turn to agriculture in a 
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country in whicli water for irrigation was at the same time 
so scarce and so indispensible. Consequently, in 1850, 
Lieutenant Dyas of the Bengal Engineers was instructed 
to frame plans, in general accordance with those of the 
Ganges Canal which was at that time also under con- 
struction, so as to provide for the irrigation of the tract 
to the utmost extent of the cold weather supply of the 
Ravi. The scheme was completed by the end of the year 
and work upon it was commenced in 1851. 

308. The length of the main line, as originally pro- 
posed, was considerably greater than as 
actually constructed. While the work 
was in progress it was found that the 
minimum discharge of the Ravi at the canal head at 
Madhopur was very much less than had formerly been 
believed, and the grants available for the work being also 
limited, it was decided in 1856 to curtail the main line to 
a length of 140 miles and to coniine operations to this and 
to the Lahore Branch, leaving for future consideration 
the Kasur and Sobraon Branches, which had formed part 
of the original scheme. The project thus modified was 
opened in 1850. 

309 Another irrigation problem requiring immcdi- 
improTiment of ate attention on annexation was the 

improvement of the indigenous inun- 
dation canals. There are a large number 
of such canals on the Sutlej, the Indus, the Chenab and 
the Jhelum, the majority of which were already in exist- 
ence at the time of annexation. In some parts of tht? Pro- 
vince they were in serviceable condition, in (Others they hud 
been allowed to become choked and useless. Strenuous 
efforts were immediately made to restore them and to 
extend their scope. Old channels were cleared, remodelled 
and extended, new canals were constructed and several 
which had been built by private agency were taken 
over by Government at their owners’ request. There are 
now 40 such inundation canals administered by the State, 
of which 18 draw their supplies from the Indus, 9 from the 
Chenab, 8 from the Sutlej and 5 from the Jhelum. They 
have, with their branches, an aggregate length of 3,900 
miles and are capable of irrigating nearly a million and a 
half acres. They form, therefore, an important factor in 
the agricultural prosperity of the Punjab. 
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310. The acceptance by the Secretary of State of 

Ti. f,.., principle of financing productive 

cuti.m work*. Tr\oiks by loans raised in the open market 

naturally gave a great stimulus to the 
development of irrigation in India. The works already 
constructed had furnished a series of valuable lessons. It 
had been clearly demonstrated that irrigation canals, if 
properly designed and situated, were extremely lucrative 
investments. Moreover, for the first time, monev was 
available in reasonable and regular amounts. The" direct 
result of the new policy was the inauguration of five works 
of great magnitude of which the Sirhind Canal was one. 

311. The Sirhind Canal in the Punjab draws its 

the Sutlej above the junction 
ot that river with the Beas and irrigates 
a wide stretch of land lying to the south of the river, part 
of which is British and part Indian State territory. The 
area commanded by the canal is 8.500 square miles, of which 
47 per cent, is British. 35 per cent, is in the Patiala State 
and 18 per cent, in the States of Nabha. -Tind, Faridkot, 
Malcrkotla and Kalsia. 


312. The fir.st proposal for a canal from the Sutlej 

contemplated the irrigation of the Patiala 
-Stnle l.mds only and a project of this 
for PMiaift limitod scopo cactnallv prepared, but 

*’»'>'*her con.sideration showed that a 
scheme for the service of so limited an 
area was unlikely to prove remunerative, 
and in 1807 orders were issued by the Oovernment of India 
for the preparation of a revised and extended project, the 
basic principle to be observed being that the waters of the 
Sutlej should be utilised to the best possible advantage in 
tbe tracts commanded, irrespective of territorial boun- 
daries. 

313. The work was constructed in strict accordance 

with this principle. Under an agreement 
Milr " Mwrro drawn up in 1873 between the British Gov- 
^***^*^ ernment and the three States mainlv con- 
cerned. namely Patiala. Jind and Nabha, 
the ]>r(\]ect is divided into three sections. The headworks 
and the main line of the canal, which terminates at mile 
31) and on which there is no irrigation, form the first 
section : the two British branches, the Abohar and Bhatinda 
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branches, form the second section ; and the Patiala branch- 
es (so-called because most of the land commanded by them 
is in that State) consisting of the Feeder Line, its exten- 
sion, the Patiala Navigation Channel, and the three branch- 
es, the Kotla, Ghaggar and Choa branches, which draw 
their supplies from the Feeder Line, form the third. Of 
these sections the second is intended mainly for the irri- 
gation of British territory and that of the non-Signatory 
States of Faridkot and Kalsia. the third mainly for the 
irrigation of land belonging to the three Signatory States. 
There are, however, considerable areas belonging to 
the Signatory States commanded by the second section, 
while on the other hand detached portions of British 
territorj' are commanded by the third. The agreement 
provides for the payment by the British Government of the 
whole cost of the second section, and by the Signatory 
States of the whole cost of the third, the cost of the first 
section being divided between the parties in j)r<)portion to 
the areas commanded by the second and third sections 
respectively. In accordance with this arrangement the 
British Government bore 64 per cent, of the cost of the 
first section and the Signatory States 36 per cent. In con- 
sideration of their contribution towards the initial cost of 
the project, the Signatory States are entitled to 36 per 
cent, of the supply of water available at the bifurcation of 
the British and Patiala branches. 

314. The management of the Patiala branches is 
^ .1 vested in a British Canal Officer, who is 

p*tjaia Branches responsible toF thciF maintenance and for 

distribution of the supply between the 
• three States. With one or two ex- 

ceptions, which have been made by mutual agreement, the 
distributaries from these branches have been constructed 
on the territorial principle, each having been made for the 
exclusive irrigation of an individual State, or of such de- 
tached portion of British territory as may be commanded 
by it. not being used for the irrigation of any other State. 
Each State undertakes the maintenance and management 
of its own distributaries, exercises complete control over 
the irrigation effected from them, and assesses and collects 
its own revenue. On the British branches this system does 
not obtain, and irrigation is carried on and rate.s are colleet- 
«d without reference to territorial considerations. 
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315. The headworks of the canal are situated where 

the Sutlej debouches from the Siwalik 
The river has been harnessed by 
means of a weir 2,370 feet long, with its 
crest I ^ feet above the floor of the canal head regulator, and 
upon this crest hinged shutters, 6 feet high, have been in- 
stalled, thus enabling water to be impounded to a height of 
13 feet above the regulator floor. The bottom portions of 
the regulator vents, of which there are 13. each of 21 feet 
s])an, are closed by means of gates, over the top of which 
the supply is admitted into the canal. In this way top 
water only is taken, and the heavier grades of silt, which 
roll along the river bed. are e.vcluded and carried away 
through the undersluices, which consist of 12 bays each of 
2() feet span [)lac(“d on the left flank of the weir at right 
angles to the regulator. 

310, For the first three miles of its course the canal, 
la con* wliich is 21)0 feet wide, is in a heavy cut- 
ting, hut tiicreafter it enters the trough of 
the Sutlej, a level, marshy, alluvial valley, through the soft 
material forming whicli the river has been accustomed, 
from time immemorial, to cut its channel at pleasure, 
wandering freely from one side to the other. For nine 
miles the channei had to be excavated through this spongy 
and saturated soil, where the siil)-soil water level was at 
times 20 feet al) 0 \e the bed of the canal. Work of this 
nafnn' is of the ntmo.sl dilficulty. Expensive cuttings 
Were necessary to drain the springs exposed by the ex- 
cavation. powerful pumps had to be employed to cope with 
the continuous influx of water and, even when the <^igging 
was complete, the task of keeping the channel open was by 
no means light. To add to the trouble, the greatest 
masonry works on the line occur in this reach of the canal. 

317. The first of these is the Budki superpassage, 

the largest w'ork of its kind in India. It 
carries across the canal two great torrents, 
the Sugh and Rudki, with a combined dis- 
charge of Ofl.flOO cubic feet a second. The superpassage is 
450 feet wide with parapets 14 feet high and is carried 
over the canal on seven arches, each 31} feet span, which 
are supported by piers eight feet thick. A little further 
dow’n is the Sisw'nn superpassage which, although not so 
large as the Budki. proved the most difficult work on the 
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line to construct, the foundations being 20 feet below the 
sub-soil water level. The earth was so saturated that it 
repeatedly fell in at the sides as the digging proceeded, thus 
necessitating a very much larger excavation pit than had 
been planned, nor did the seasons make any appreciable 
difference to the springs. There are seven spans of 37^ 
feet for the canal waterway ; the superpassage is 250 feet 
wide between parapets, supplying a crossing place for 
24,000 cubic feet of water a second. Owing to the fact 
that cracks, due to the settlement of the foundations in 
the oozy mud in which they rest, evinced themselves in the 
masonry subsequent to the completion of construction, the 
Siswan superpassage was at one time the cause of much 
anxiety, but the work remains intact and, although careful 
annual observations are still made, there appears to be little 
fear of further deterioration. Both these supei passages 
have actually passed floods about twice as great as those 
for which they were desigDe<l. Other important works in 
this reach are the Daher and Haron syphons, which carry 
large drainages under the canal, and the Chamkaur regu- 
lator and escape. 


318. Neither the remaining portion of tlie main line 

Contraction of "or the branches presented any special 
thomain line and aiinculties Other than those inseparable 

sShSa-aMi execution of a great irrigation 

work in a tract in which both the local 


labour and the local resources of all kinds were entirely 
inadequate. To ease the labour situation three jails were 
established near the headworks, from which about 1,60D 
convicts were on the average always available. Thi.s con- 
tingent proved of great value and materially assisted in 
the completion of the canal. A famine in tlie vicinity also 
expedited construction, as for about three years famine 
labour poured on to the work. Practically the whole of the 
900 million cubic feet of excavation in the main line were 


removed in baskets on the heads of men and women, 
without the use of mechanical appliances of any sort. The 
canal was opened for irrigation in 1882, althougli several 
of the branches were then unfinished and the construction 
of the distributary system had hardlj' been begun. 

319. The Sirhind Canal has a mileage of nearly 
statistjc* of the 4.000 miles. It irrigates 1,600,000 acres, 
Sirhind Cenei. of which 1,050,000 acres are on the British 
and 550,000 acres on the Indian States branches. Its 
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total capital co.st up to date is lis. 392 lakhs; the British 
share is Ks. 258 lakhs, on Avbich a return of lU per cent 
IS realized. 

320. In its strict etymological sense the Punjab, or 
Ti. h,,,„au„i , land of the live rivers, is the country 
waiKTAittu f( the ^'Hclosed tiud \v<itcrcd by the Jhelum 

Chenab, Ravi, Beas and Sutlej, though 
tJic Irounce. as at present constituted, includes also the 

t.dileland of Sirhind. south of the Sutlej, and the so-called 
Sind-Sagar watershed, the wedge of country lying between 
the Jhelum and the Indus. 

321. Ihere is. witli the single exception of Sind, no 
Til- I'nnjiiii ) T. • portion f)f India which is so favourably 

l->r; iM./'Mvrr! regards its rivers or so un- 

v.iifabi.. f-r.inpi- tavouialdv as regards its rhinfall as the 

Punjab proper, that is to say the tract 
between the Jhelum and the Sutlej. The accompanving 
sketcli map 17) makes this clear. It shows the re- 
lative fiositif)!! of the rivers and also the annual average 
rainfall in the various sections of the tract. By far the 
greater portion of it had less than fifteen inches a year and 
much of it less than ten. When it is remembered that even 
these small amounts are liable to serious deficiency in a 
year of drought, it will be readily eoraprehended that, 
until the introduction of irrigation, practieallv the whole 
vast stretch of country was desert waste. The only ex- 
ceptions were the fringes of the rivers where cultivation, 
though never very |)rosperous, was rendei’ed possible to 
some extent at least by means of inundation canals and 
wells. 


322, Tlie problem which confronted the Punjab 
Coioni»atic.n nci-w (joveiTiment in this case was quite differ- 
111 . well as {o .jfjy ^vhich had previously had to be 

faced, in all other irrigation schemes, 
with the single exception of the Lower Swat Canal, the 
main object hafl been the improvement of existing culti- 
vation. Tlie cultivator had been in occupation long before 
the canals were even projected. Rut in the Punjab desert, 
or Crown Waste tracts as they are called, there was no 
resident population, beyond a few nomads who eked out a 
precarious existence as graziers, and consequently it was 
necessary, simultaneously with the introduction of irri- 
gation, to transport bodily whole communities into the new 
areas thus opened up. 
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323. Prior to the construction of the canal, and with 

proc.->8 cf coioui. ^ determining the approximate 

position of the main line and branches, the 
tract to be colonized is divided up into large squares or 
rectangles, each of which is a multiple of the smaller square 
or rectangle into which the land will subsequently be sub- 
dwided for the purpose of allotment. These large squares 
or rectangles form the basis of the original level survey 
of the canal. The sub-division into smaller squares or rect- 
angles is then made, and the level survey executed on the 
basis of these smaller divisions serves to determine the lay 
out of the distributaries and watercourses. The whole 
tract is, in this way, demarcated into equal and regular 
areas, the shape and size of which have varied in the 
several schemes, being 22^ acre squares in the Sidhnai 
Colony, 27 8 acre squaies in the Lower Sohag, Lower 
Chenab and Lower Jhelum Colonies, and 25 acre rectangles 
In the Triple Canal Colonies. A square or rectangle is the 
usual unit of allotment, and each such unit is, for the pur- 
pose of the revenue assessments, again sub-divided into 
smaller squares or rectangles each of about one acre in 
extent. In the Triple Canal Colonies nearlv four million 
such small rectangles have been demarcated \fig. 18). 

324. In a colony tract tlie alignment of the water- 
Village arcQi course precedes the creation of holdings 

afcu ‘S consequently it is possible to make the 
a boundaries of each group of allotments 
mt«rcoar«-. coincide With the boundaries of the area 
eommanded by the watercourse which irrigates it. For 
this purpose, a contoured map of the tract is prepared 
showing the natural drainages, and the area commanded by 
one or more such watercourses is constituted into a village.- 
Thus no two villages are ordinarily called upon to share a 
watercourse, to the risk of peace and order. The village 
boundaries having b^n settled, the general lay out of the 
settlement is determined, the main streets are demarcated 
and land is set aside in the vicinity of grazing grounds for 
the accommodation of village servants and for com- 
munal purposes such as tanks, tan-pits or manure heaps. 
All this is done before the colonists arrive. They find the 
village sites ready for them, and have only to build their 
houses and commence breaking up their land. The colony 
vill^es, thus methodically planned, possess marked 
sanitary advantages over the ordinary Indian homesteads^ 
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32o. Tile choice of colonists is left, in the main, to 
sriccfiou .f the revenue oflicers of the districts from 

they are drawn. The object of 
colonizai 1011 is two-fold, to open up new areas, and to 
relieve jiresMire upon the land in those parts of ’the Pro- 
vince where the agricultural population had reached or is 
apjnxaiching the limit which the land available can 
support. It is from these congested districts that the 
colonists are ciioseii, only members of agricultural tribes 
who are eitlior hereditary land-owners or occupancy 
tenants iieiiig ordinarilv eligible for the so-called peasant 
grants under whieh the hulk of the land is allotted. 
Selection is usually made persoiiallv from each village by 
the district oJlicer conccrne<l. and is by no means an easy 
mattei'. From the mass ot applicants the ineligible must 
l>o uoo< 1 (h 1 out, (l(»tur(U uihI int*ro bovs put foi'wurd in the 
hope of securing an extra square for'tlie family, those who 
ha\c already stiHieient holdings, those who have mortgaged 
n (diisiderahle share of their land, the phvsicallv and nient- 
iilly unlit, the village loafers and 'the like. When 
this lias l>een done there remains a hand of men. all 
connected hy conimon ties and. to a large extent, by common 
■ descent, all physically fit (o take up life in a new country 
under 0( nsiderahle initial difficulties, all short of land, but 
solvent and with sufficient resources to start them. 
fJroups (.f (his nature are de.spatclied to the colonies as a 
unit, each group being of about the size required to form 
the niichms of a new village, and in this way they all start 
at the same time and bring with them, ready made, the 
ek-ments which go to form a separate village community. 
The weaker ones can get Iielp in tlie shape of loans, cattle 
and seed from tliose hotter off. and the village is therefore 
. far more suited to face tlie hardships inevitable in the first 
months of immigration than it would be were it built up 
from isolated individuals, none of whom knew or trusted 
his noighhour. and between whom tliere was no cohesion of 

anv kind. 

y 

320. The terms upon which peasant grants are made 

an,ier 1?/^ somowhat in the different colonies, 
which colony 1 he average area allotted to each in- 

is generally from to 2 squares 
or about 40 to 50 acres, the land being held 
on probation as a tenant-at-will for a 
certain number of years. In most of the earlier colonies 





Typical colony tract before irrigation. 


Typical colony tract after irrigation. 
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inalienable occupancy rights in the holding were granted 
at the end of this period, either free of charge or on pay- 
ment of a nominal sum. but a revised procedure has since 
b^n introduced under which occupancy rights are granted 
after a first term of years and, after a further term 
tenants are given the option of purchasing alienable pro^ 
pnetary rights at a privileged price, payable in easy in- 
stalments. Sometimes, as a condition of the <^raut' the 
settler is required to render a specific service to Govern- 
ment such as by undertaking to maintain a suitable mare 
lor the breeding of Army remounts or to supTilv labour for 
the repair and maintenance of the canals, wheii necessary. 

327. There are many other forms of grant, designed 

(t) Lando .1 gentry suit tile .^ecial ci rcumstanccs of the 
and reward Rnint;. grantee or of the tract to be colonized. 

orHinn.,, „ grants larger than the 

ord nary peasant grant are made to hereditary land- 

hoklers of more substance and of better social status than 
the ordinary cultivator: while still larger allotments are 
^metimes conferred on men of means willing to experi- 
ment in improved methods of cultivation and irrigaHon. 

Gover^m u / ' to 

esnl^inlTv d ’ or honorary, have been 

Sy auction from time to time to test the value of the 
lana in the open market. 

328. Once the grantees are established in their new 
i)eTcioi.in(*nt of villages, development proceeds apace 
the coionie.. xhc alignments of the necessary communi- 
cations between village and village and between the vill- 
ages and the boundary roads which run parallel to the 
canals have already been demarcated, and on these align- 
ments village roads come into being. The increasin<^ 
harvests demand increasing facilities for transport Me° 
tailed roads and railways make their appearance, and upon 
them towns and markets spring up. Viewing a typical 
wlony tract flourishing as but few parts of India flourish 
It 18 almost impossible to believe that only a few years 

llbited desert ^ barren, waterless, unin- 

329. The history of colonization may be said to have 

Th« Tvny-» Ih 1882 with the formulation 

Axid Pm CaiiaI. of the Lower Sohag and Para Canal pro- 
ject from the Sutlej, The canal derives 
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its name from the j^^reat Sohag uuiliiL, and its offshoot the 
Para, tlie course ol which it approximately follows. The 
head of the nullah is on the right bank of the river, some 
4r) miles l)elo\v I'erozepore, and for many yetirs prior to the 
construction of the canal a small cut, some twenty feet in 
width, was made from the Sutlej down the bed of the 
nullah, forming as it were a central gullet, through which 
water was carried to a pf)int about twenty mih.'s from the 
head, where it was impounded and used for the irrigation 
of the .surrounding lands. The Lower Sohag (’an.al was 
const nuti'd on somewhat similar lines, the channel being 
excavated in the nullah bed for the lirst nineteen miles of 


its eourse, excej>t where, in order to avoid excessive length, 
cuttings had to )h‘ made through the necks of tlie large 
bends and loops, which were a peculiar feature of the old 
drainage line. After tlie nineteenth mile a new artiticial 
cliaiinel was dug for the canal, which continues up to the 
tlurtv-third mile, where it bifurcates into two branches, one 
following approximately the alignment of the Sohag 
nullah, and the other that of its eflluent. the Para. Both 
of fhe.se branches repeatedly cross the old nullahs. 

330. The canal has two separate heads on the river, 

A vur.iy iiiumta. f>f wliicli the lowci’ is that originally con- 
‘'"K structed. The upper head, which is 

situated about one and a half miles above it, was not built 
till Some years later, lieing necessitated by licavy shoaling 
in front of the lower one. which tlireatenod to cut off the 
supply from the Sutlej. The canal is a purely inundation 
canal, and is consequently dependent for its volume upon 
the vagaries of the water level in the river. It obtains an 
avertige supply of about 700 cubic feet a second during the 
irrigation months from May to September. 

331. As an engineering work tlie canal is of no parti- 

C.ilar interest but it is important as 
in having aftordcd one of the two- earliest 
coionUttCKm. experiments in colonization. Of the 

186,000 acres commanded by it, nearly half was Govern- 
merit waste land* w’hich was, on tlie construction of the 
canal, divided into 54 villages and allotted to carefully 
chuson and industrious agriculturists from the adjacent 
over-populated districts. The work of settlement ex- 
tended irom 1887 to the cold weather of 1888-89 and, in 
spite of the drawbacks and disappointments caused by the 
unavoidable fluctuations in the water supply, the experi- 
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ment was completely successful, the little colony soon 
waxing prosperous. 

332. No separate capital account is maintained for 

the canal, which is now included with 
others in the so-called Upper Sutlej Series 
of inundation canals. It irrigates about 80,000 acres in a 
good year and, aided by the wells which have been dug in 
almost every holding to enable periods of short supply to 
be tided over, protects efficiently the area commanded by 
it. 


333. The Sidhnai Canal was constructed at the same 

TheSidi.n.ic.n«i. time as the Uwer Sohag and Para. It 

was originally projected in 1856, but it 
was not until 1882 that the proposal was first seriously con- 
sidered. It has its head on the Ravi in the Multan district 
and irrigates a considerable area at the western extremity 
of the Ravi-Sutlej watershed. 


334. The Sidhnai system consists of four canals the 

Tb« Sidhaoi proper and three small in- 

tern of caui.i. ■ dependent channels, the Koranga, fazal 

,, Shah and Abdul Hakim Canals The 

three smaller channels, which are really only large dis- 

added to the scope of the project during 

obviate all possibility of 

hl tn ^ being affected adversely 

Canal The Koranga and Fazal Shah Canals take off 

of the weir respectively, 
while the Abdul Hakim Canal has its head on the left bank 
of the river, about 3^ miles above the weir. 

335. The Sidhnai Canal derives its name from that 

H(*d of tu Cmi. be remarkable reach of the Ravi on 

itfl ItmtTth * 1 .^ situated,. For most of 

singularly tortuous and the 
comparatively low, but in the Sidhnai reach 
which terminates where the river debouch 

junction with the Chenab 
^e centre line is almost dead straight for over eleven 

S fh^tdd^h are firm, high and well-defin- 

y ^ *^0“ increasing almost uni- 

^be tail. The s^. 
ated about half way down this reach. It is 738 feet long 


If 
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between abutments, and is divided by piers into 32 bays 
eacli of 2U feet. The tops of these piers are connected by 
imiber beams and the vents thus formed are closed by means 
of narrow wooden planks placed vertically, with their 
uj)per ends resting against the crest of the weir. When 
the river is low the vents are kept closed, the planks being 
giadiially removed as the water rises, to allow of the free 
passage of floods. The Sidhnai Canal proper is 37 mil^ 
long, while the three smaller canals have a combined length 
of 31 miles, the maximum discharge of the whole system 
being about 1,801) cubic feet a second. From these mam 
lines^384 miles of distributaries are fed. 


336 The svstem is distinguished by one peculiar 

feature. Technically, owing to its per- 
TbeSidi.iii»iCw>s\ inanent headworks, it is not an inundation 
,»rtjy j practically, owing to its position on 

the Ravi, it is not a perennial one. The 
supply in the river during the cold weather season is in- 
sufficient for the needs of the Upper Bari Doab Canal, 
which draws off every available drop of water at Madho- 
pur. more than 300 miles higher up, and any small volume 
which percolates through or below the works there is lost 
again in the river bed long before the Sidhnai headworks 
are reached. It therefore frequently happens that the 
Sidhnai reach is dry for several consecutive weeks, or even 
months, during the winter. The canal thus holds a posi- 
lion midwav between that of a perennial and that of an 
inundation canal. It resembles the former in that, wto 
there is any water in the river, its headworks enable it to 
utilize the whole volume irrespective of the natural surface 
level • it resembles the latter in that it has generally, ow- 
ing to shortage of supply, to remain closed during part of 
the cold weather season. But the position of headworks 
enables it to obtain water both earlier and later than would 
be possible were itonerely an inundation canal. 

337. The area commanded by the system ia 417.000 

... acres, of which 232,000 acres were Govern- 

coio^* on . > waste. Colonization began> in 1896, 

in which year the canal waa opened, and forsomo ti^ 

opcfi doubtful. A few prospectors 

Tetnrned dissatisfied. The pngle waste looked 

and the indigenous inhabitants showed thomselvM <^ecid T 

Ctile to the .tTaneera: But with the ainval of aparty of 
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pioneer colonists from Amritsar the tide turned, and once a 
beginning had been made no further difficulty was en- 
countered. The main work of colonization was completed 
within 2^ years, and another flourishing colony added to 
the Punjab. 

33B. The success of the scheme can be gauged bv the 
of thv direct flnancial returns to Government 
undertake?. whicli, of course, represent onlv ti small 
fraction of the colonists' profits. The capital account of 
the-sisteni stands at Rs. 13i lakhs and, after paving all its 
working expenses and interest charges, it has returned six 
times this amount in the shape of net profits in the 35 years 
during which it has been in operation. In 1919-20 
2B4.000 acres were irrigated from it. and it yielded a re- 
turn of over 40 per cent, on capital. It was largely ow- 
ing to the success obtained on the Sidhnai Canal that Gov- 
ernment were encouraged to proceed with further expei-i- 
ment.s in colonization and on a far greater scale. 

339. The Lower Chenab Canal can claim, with con- 
Tht•Iw^ufrCl.en»b .sidemble justification, to be the most ex- 

t(*nsive and successful irrigation system in 
India and probably in the world. In view of this fact it 
is difficult now to realize how inauspicious was its cora- 
mencement, how at one time it .seemed doomed to ignomi- 
nious failure, and what vicissitudes it passed through be- 
fore It attained its present status. The watershed between 
•the Chenab and Ravi rivers was an ideal situation for an 
irrigation canal. The Chenab afforded a splendid and un- 
failing source of supply and neither deep digginf^ nor anv 
special engineering difficulties had to be faced, so that a 
system was possible, inexpensive in comparison with its 
scope The watershed was large, the soil for the most part 
very fertile and the bulk of lapd Government waste. The 
rainfall, moreover, was extremelv deficient, so much «o 
that, m the upper portion of the tract, cultivation of any 
sort was very precarious without irrigation, while more 
than half the area was desert. Seldom if ever has a 
combination of cireumsfances, so favourable to the intro- 
duction of canal irrigation, been met with in any project. 

340. The first proposals for the irrigation of the tract 

v»tt MOW of framed in 1875 and contemplated an 

pTojoct. enormous canal, with its head above 

« Merala where the headworks of the recent- 
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ly constructed Lpper Ciieuab L'anal are now situated, and 
a distribution system embracing the whole of the Chenab- 
Havi watershed. Though it possessed many defects in de> 
tail the project was a remarkably complete one, but it 
proved to be in advance of its true time. With no ex- 
perience of colonization the financial prospects of the 
scheme appeared to (jovernment to be, to say the least of 
it, uncertain, and under the circumstances they not un- 
natui'ally hesitated to embark upon the large expenditure 
entailed, estimated at Ks. 345 lakhs. 

341. The consequence of this refusal of the origin- 
R.oot:,,., : pFoject was a swing of the pendulum in 

«>t Kani- tlic directioD of excessive timidity, and the 
iiapir (. ,.mi. proposul, framed in 1882, was for a 

small inundation canal, the so-called Ramnagar Canal, 
with its head at Garhi Gola some 40 miles below Merala, 
to irrigate 144,000 acres at a cost of about Rs. 30 lakhs. 
This project was sanctioned in 1884, and the canal 
was opened in 1887. It was a complete failure 
from the first. The estimate of cost was greatly ‘ex- 
ceeded and the prospects of its ever proving remunerative 
were extremely remote. The canal silted heavily in the 
flood season, and as tlie river fell there was no means of 
forcing water into it to mature the crops sown. In view 
of the uncertainty of the supply, colonization was an obvious 
impossibility. 


342. In 1889, therefore, a fresh project was pre- 
nox, [.rojcct, pared, Avhich provided for a weir across 

the river and a considerable extension of 
the canal system, the estimate amounting to Bs. 104 lakhs 
and the anticipated area of irrigation to 400,000 acres. 
The site chosen for the headworks was some eight miles 
above the offtake of the Ramnagar Canal, this point being 
selected so as to enable the latter to be fed without any great 
modification of levels. The project was sanctioned in 1890 
and construction was immediately commenced, a special 
circle of superintendence being formed for the purpose with 
Major S. L. Jacob in charge. 

343. It is to the initiative of this officer that the 

T . Chenab Canal, as it exists at pre- 

c*mi icbemo a* Sent, IS mainly due, for no sooner had ne 
finally lanctioncd. assuined charge of the works than he per- 
ceived the desirability of a further extension of the scopfr 
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of the sanctioned scheme, and commenced to press upon 
the notice of Government the advisability of the prepara- 
tion of a complete survey of the watershed with a view to 
the formulation of yet a third porject. to embrace the whole 
area which could be commanded. His views were accepted 
and the necessary siin*evs were put in hand simultaneously 
with the construction of the weir. The difficulties attend- 
ant on these surveys, carried out as they were in uninhabit- 
ed desert, were enormous, but eventually the whole water- 
shed was cross-sectioned at 2.000 feet intervals and the maps 
so prepared have since been proved to be very fairly accu- 
rate. On the basis of them a revised project was drawn up 
in 1891. Major Jacob estimated for a canal with a head 
capacity of 9.000 cubic feet a second and included in the 
area to he irrigated all the land in the watershed where the 
sub-soil water level was more than 40 feet from the surface. 
The cost of these proposals was estimated at Rs. 284 lakhs 
and the annual area of irrigation at 1.170.000 acres. This 
estimate was. however, modified by the hij^her authorities, 
the discharee bein" reduced to 8.000 cubic feet a second, 
the co.'St to Rs. 205 lakhs and the annual area to 1.100.000 
acres. Tn this form the scheme was finallv sanctioned in 
1^92. It may he stated at once that not only has the irri- 
gated area been far in excess of this modified estimate but 
that it has actually reached a fip:ure more than double that 
adopted in Major Jacob’s more sanp\iine forecast. 

344. The tract which the canal was designed to serve 
rr.rmtr flrtoUtinn ^nc of cxtrome desolation. Water lay 
rfihe tract. for the most part from eighty to a hundred 
and twenty feet below the surface of the soil, while the rain- 
fall was scanty and uncertain. With the exception of 
snakes and lizards the country was extraordinarily devoid 
of animal life. The vegetation, such as it was, consisted 
mainly of dustv shrubs, some of a certain vahie as fuel but 
others of no use either to man or beast, and grazing was, 
generally speaking, conspicuous hv its absence. The only 
inhabitants of the country were the indigenous nomads, a 
snare and hardv race who eked out a precarious existence 
hv means of their camels and goats, being almost indepen- 
dent of any form of diet other than milk. Such was the 
•'onntiw’ in which the engineers were destined to live and 
labour for mahv vears. and which* the Lower Chenab Canal 
has converted from a wilderness into a garden. 
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345. The head oI‘ the taoul is situated at Khauki 

'vhere the river is spanned b); a weir of 4,U90 
^ .Kt.»Dk,. feet long, divided ‘into eight bays each of 

ouu leet, with a tiding bridge, consisting of a cradle run- 
ning on a \\ ire rope from bay to bay, to permit of men cross- 
ing the weir during Hoods. ‘ As constructed, the w’eir was 
little more than a bar aci’oss the river to prevent retrogres- 
sion ol levels, the raising of the water surface being effected 
b\ means of falling shutters, six feet high, erected on its 
crest, Undersluices. consisting of J2 vents each 20 feet 
wide, Were provided on tlie left flank of the weir iuunedi- 
ately below the liead regulator, which was given 12 open- 
ing.-. of 24^ feet width, each opening being divided by small 
piers into three vents 6^ feet wide. 

340. Considerable luodiHcations liave been made in 
iu,- h'-'adworks since their original construe- 
iiruYtiiK-iiu -,f lion. In 1910, in view of the enormous 
h«(ia..urk.-. quantities of silt whicli were found to enter 
the canal, a raised cill was added to the head regulator and, 
in order to obtain the same area of waterway, the small di- 
viding piers were removed and a subsidiary regulator of 
ft\e spans of 24^ feet widtii constructed a short distance 
above it. In 1918-19 the weir crest was raised by 2^ feet 
to enable better control of supplies to lie obtained* and the 
gates and gearing of the undersluices were replaced 
by modern gates of the Stonev pattern. 

347. 'I'he canal carries the enormous discharge of 

Wft.i. c>.u(.i »mi 1^.700 cubic feet a second, six times that 
lirsiidics. of the Thames at Teddington, which it dis- 

tributes by means of a system comprising 427 miles of main 
canal and branches and 2.243 miles of distributaries.i 
There are nine branches, ranging from the great Gugera 
Branch, with a discharge of 4.500 cubic feet a second, itself 
a large canal, to the little Kot Nikka wdth a discharge of 
only 360 cubic feet a second. 

348. The construction of the canal was complicated 

In* the fact that the smaller canal and the 
lino, new* neadw’orks had been opened in 1892, 

so that the enlargement of the main line from a width of 
109 feet to one of 250 feet, including the rebuilding of the 
bridges and the regrading of the bed, had to be carried out 
while the canal was in flow and irrigation in course of de^ 
velopment. The enlargement w*ns effected by constructing' 
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a second channel alongside the first, leaving only an earthen 
embankment between, and subsequently both were ruii to- 
gether. The removal of this embankment presented serious 
difficulty, as the tract commanded was almost waterless 
and the people were dependent on the canal not onl} for 
their crops but also for water for drinking purposes and all 
domestic needs ; closures were therefore rarely possible and 
then only for very short periods. The excavation of the 
parallel channel was practically completed by the end o* 
the cold weather of 1896-97, and between then and 1399 
attempt? were made to remove the dividing bank b\ means 
of powerful dredgers, with the canal flowing. But this 
method proved unsuccessful since, as the section of the 
bank was reduced, it breached irregularly, causing large 
silt deposits in some places and deep scour in others. Mean- 
while, owing to the rapid development of irrigation, the ne- 
cessity for admitting increased supplies into the canal, 
.which was impossible so long as the obstruction remained, 
was growing more and more pressing, and eventually it \yas 
decided to remove the bank, which contained over 30 million 
cubic feet of earth, by spade and basket labour. The 
canal was closed for twenty days in 1899 and again for 
ten days in the succeeding April. Special arrangements 
were made for labour, and men were crowded on the bank 
as close as they could work. Large gangs were raised in 
the colonies of the tract, which rendered cheerful and 
mate-rial assistance. The action taken was completely 
successful, and at the end of the second closure the main 
line was clear. 

349. Colonization began in 1892 and the colonists, 
CoioniiitioD of in the earlier years, had an even harder 
fcY usual. There was no railway 

Early difflenuio*. ' to the colony, and they had consequently 
to march there through a country nearly as waste as that 
to which they were going, inhabited by tribes which show- 
ed little mercy to immigrants whom they could waylay. 
Many, therefore, never reached the colony at all. Those 
who did found the tract peopled by nomads who neither 
desired nor expected the canal to be a success and who were 
determined to do all in their power to prevent its being 
so. The rainfall in the previous years had been very 
scanty and the country presented a particularly desolate 
appearance, so much so that many of the colonists refused 
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™l«'’ating and return- 
ed to their homes A serious epidemic of cholera broke 

jut. and though those who siirrived and had the pluck to 

persevere were rewarded by an excellent crop th^r 

troubles were not yet at an end, as the labour available wm 

iri.siiff.ctciit to harvest it all and, even when harvested there 

was still the difficulty of the produce which had to’ go by 

the same perilous way by which the settlers came. The 

""r -■ u.'® also a 

constant source of trouble, and perpetual attacks were made 

ward them off ™ time, unable to 

350. Tills was, however, only a transitory phase 

a.pia 2"“ 2 ''•'•gin soil of the 

ef colony. ^flt€*rsn6u hao been demonstrated there was 

no lack of fresh settlers, and the news of the 
magnificent crops which had converted the poorest colon- 
ists into men of substance in a couple of harvests spread 
quickly over the Province, A land hunger arose whicK 
coiild not easily be appeased and it became possible to pick* 
and choose the most desirable settlers from' amongst the 
thousinds who applied. The nomads soon ^und the 
colonists more than their match. A railway for the carriage 
of produce was commenced in 1895. roads came rapidly 
into being, and towns and factories began to spring up in 
the former desert. Tn ten years the population of the tracS 
had risen from 8.000 to 800.000. Lyallpur, the capital of 
the colony, is now an important citv with’ an enormous 
export trade. Tn 1919-20 the value of the crops grown 
on thn laml irrigated by the Lower Chenab Canal was no 
less than Ps. 10 crores. or nearly five times the capital cost 
of the work, practically the whole of these crops being raised 
npon land which, thirty years ago, was barren waste where* 
nardlv a blade of grass would grow. 

351. The successful settlement of the nomads of the 
nf (jeserves special mention. Their 

'r.iieoDOTii In- oriTiiinal ardour having being cooled by 

vigorous repressive measures, their disin- 
clination to take land was gradually overcome. The belief 
that the canal had come to stay began to force itself upon 
them, and they found it advisable at least to make for them- 
selves the best terms they could. They were treated witH 
groat liberality in the matter of grants and have long since 
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settled down to a peaceful agricultural life. 

ouired much knowledge from the colonists and most of them 

are now fair, and many of them decidedly good cultivators 

350 The capital account of the Lower Chenab Canal 

stands at Es. 327 lakhs, on which it yields 
prrfitf.wo iiinuol rctuTii of about 45 p6r cent, it 

V.t" "a hv far the most remunerative of the larger 

Cn.i. canals of India, and its revenue account 

shows an accumulated profit, after paying all interest 
charges and working e.vpenses, of the enormous sum of 
Es 16.55 lakhs, which increases annualh h\ about 

1 

353 One other small colony which was founded at 

^ about the same time may also be mentioned . 

As will be seen from the map {fig. 17), 
the tail of the Upper Bari Doab Canal runs into the dry 
tract and upon it and certain extensions corned out at 
the beginning of this century were situated nearly 
acres of Government waste. This was colonized between 
lJi94 and 1904. entirely from the more congested portions 
of the Lahore district in which the tract lav, and thus the 
Chunian colony, so called after the chief town in it. was 

established. 

354 Some idea of the esteem in which colony land is 

, now held may be obtained from the results 
of the public auctions of small blocks of 
simh land which take place from time to time. The a^'^" 
tion so held was in the Lower Chenab Colony in 1892, an 
avera^re price of Es. 43 per acre was obtained which was re- 
garded at the time as highly satisfactory. In 1919. when 
about 3.500 acres of waste land in the new Lower Ban Unab 
Colony came under the hammer, an average price ot Ks. 

Tier acre was realized and a maximum of Es. 1.105 per acre. 
These prices were somewhat speculative and later sales in- 
dicate that the present price of the land average ahon 
Es 400 per acre. The flourishing condition of the people 
can be gauged from the fact that, in the latter c(flonv. the 
price obtained for shop sites in the market towns has aver- 
aged nearlv Es 40.000 per acre From the point of view ot 
afl concerned the colony canals have effected their purpose. 
They have proved a most remunerative investment to Gov- 
■ernment. have greatly relieved the exce.ssive pressure of the 
’population in the congested districts of the Puniab. have 
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Lui iLhed the cultivators, have euhanced the general wealth 
oi the country and have added several thousands of sviuare 
miles to the agricultural area of India. 

'Soj. Though one of the earliest canals to be com- 
... menced, the completion of the Lower 

. Jhelum Canal was long delayed. The 
canal irrigates the western portion of the watershed lying 
between the Jhelum and the Chenab Kivers in the Punjab, 
known locally as the Jech liar, an almost rainless tract 
With a deep spring level, cultivation in which was practi- 
culh impossible without artificial irrigation. Prior to the 
atlveiit of the canal, the counirv was covered with a low 
scrub jungle, suiuetinies dense and elsewhere scattered and 
thill Here and there were small patches of indift'ereiit 
dry cultivation in local hollows where rainfall water was 
c.vpected to collect ; but tlic chief occupations of the scanty, 
I'OpiiIation which inhabited the tract were limited to cattle 
gracing and cattle lifting. The soil was. however, known 
to fjc as a rule exceedingly fertile, needing only a regular 
supply of water to render the lalvour of cultivation ex- 
tivinelv remunerative. 

1150. Tlie original estimate for the sclieme was sanc- 
tioned in 1888 and a beginning was made 
in tlic same year, the alignment of the 
main canal and the site of the headworks being fixed. Be- 
fore. however, matters had advanced further Major Jacob's 
report on the extended Lower Clienah Project was receiv- 
ed. and, in view of tlie certaintv that the returns on that 
j'lojiH't w'oiild he larger and wovild come in more speedily, 
it was decided to give it precedence of construction and 
to hold the Jhelum Project in abeyance until experience 
had been gained on the former. 


Delay in co nitrite 
t:MlL 


357. In 1897. as the Chenab Canal had advanced 
C'.n»fruftion rein- sufficiently. Operations were commenced in 
tiveiTCftsy. earnest on the Lower Jhelum. The first 
thing to be done was the construction down the main line 
of a central channel, of one quarter the ultimate width, 
to provide a supply of water, which alone rendered it pos- 
sible to carry on the work ; thereafter progress was rapid. 
Engineering difficulties were practically confined to the 
headworks. where considerable trouble from river floods 
was experienced. Tn the winter and spring of 1900-01 np^ 
le'vs than three floods, unprecedented for the time of the- 
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.year, caine down the river causing serious interruption and 
much damage both to plant and to the unfinished work, and 
only by means of unlimited zeal and energy on the part of 
those in charge were the breaches repaired and the pro- 
gramme of work for the year completed. 

358. The works were so far advanceil that the canal 

was formerly opened in 1901. Many of the 
Kxteu.io.i of ori. branches and distributaries were, however, 

tfinal . 11* 

Still incomplete, and as their construction 
proceeded it became clear that the benefits of irrigation 
could be extended even further than had originally been 
proposed by bringing a larger area into the scope of the 
project and by including in it the existing Shahpur Inun- 
dation Canals, the supplies to which seemed otherwise likely 
to suffer owing to the proposed withdrawal of water fron\ 
the Jhelum for the Triple Canals Project tlien under con- 
sideration. The distril)utarv system was theiefore ex- 
tended and a new branch, the Shahpur Branch, added. 


359. The project was virtually completed in 1903 
Confliii with p-i- ^vhen unexpected difficulties arose in con- 
dfttioii cwi*' nection with the Shahpur Branch, ihe 

withdrawal of water from the Jhelum 
had not proved nearly so injurious to the Inundation irri- 
gation as had been anticipated and the owners of the pri- 
vate canals in the tract, who were extremly jealous of 
their proprietary rights, refused to accept any terms of 
conTi)ensation which would permit of the branch being run 
as a financial success. Government was naturally unwill- 
ing to press the owners, against their will, to surrender 
their rights, and consequently the further construction of 
the branch was abandoned in 1016 and the money already 


expended upon it accepted as a loss. The long discussions, 
regarding the construction of this branch, account for the 
delay in closing the construction estimate, wdiich was even- 
tiiallv done in 1917. 

360. The canal has its head at Rasul, where a weir 
H«dworkJ it 4.100 feet long was constructed itcross 
RMtii. the Jhelum, on the crest of which were in- 

stalled falling shutters four feet high, the majority of 
which were afterwards raised to six feet. Undersluices, 
consisting of 12 bavs each of 20 feet clear span, were built 
on the left flank of the weir, more or less at right angles 
to the head regulator of the canal, which was given eight 
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bays of 24^ feet span, eadi bay being sub-divided bv lack 
piers intojhree smaller openings of 6^ feet Avidth. ' ^ 

3G1. For many years after the opening of the canal 

uru?;!:;ir ^'O^^iderable trouble was experienced’ 
c Rasul in the matter of silting shoaU 

forming across the weir and in the sluice channel and larse 
quantities of silt being forced into the canal To S 
thistheheadworks were remodelled in several respects The 
shutters were removed from the weir crest and replaced bv a 

permanent masonry crest wall single Stonev fatTwire 

substituted in the undersluices for the three tiers of <^ates 
formerly employed and the jack piers in the head regiitator 
were dismantled, rising radial arm gates of 24i feS span 

able. when necessary, of being raised sufficientlv to lose the 
regulator vents completely. ‘ 

362. The main canal has a bed width at the head 

.!S discharge capacity be- 

qn -I f.*"" a length 

of 80 miles, after which it bifurcates into the Northern 

and Southern branches, with a combined length of 208 
nules. Nine hundred and ninety-six miles of distribu- 
taries have been constructed and about 7.600 miles of culti- 
va t ors wa tercou rses . 


363. Tho cnnal commands a gross area of about U 

riie Ld'vof Jiioiuni Hiillion acres of which 1,160 000 acres are 

rnTono'”"' as culturable. Of this total, 

nnnn Colonization began in 

1902. and the opportunity was taken to assist the Remount 

Department by attaching horse-breeding conditions to the 
majority of the grants. Generally speaking, these condi- 
tions require the tenant to maintain a mare suitable for 
breed in^ Army Remounts and ^ive Government the option 
of purchasing the progeny at a reasonable price, prior to 
its attaining the age of 18 months, the average paid in 
1 01 9-20 being Rs. 200 per head. Up to 1 921 . 439.000 acres 
out of an allottable area of 506,000 acres had been allotted; 
about 240.000 acres of this were either horse-breeding grants 
cr had been made over direct either to the Army Remount' 
Department or for regimental stud farms. The whole 
colony i.s an extremely prosnernns one and Sargodha, the 
capital, is now a large and flourishing town. 
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361. The ultimate cost of the caual is estimated at 

Rs. 184 lakhs, 810,0UU acres are to be irri- 
gated annually aud a return of over 19 per 
cent, on the capital outlay is anticipated. The work has 
already more than fulfilled these expectations. In 1919-20, 
819,000 acres were irrigated aud a return of 19^ per cent., 
was realized. Even these figures will probably be improved 
upon when certain channels, which do not at present com- 
mand as much area as they might, have been remodelled 
60 as further to elevate their water surface levels above the 
surrotiiidiug ground surface. This remodelling work is at 
present in progress. 


365. But all previous irrigation works have been out- 

TheTrii .10 Can.u distanced by the great Triple Canals Pro- 
projfct. ject. which is the largest irrigation work 

executed in India up to date. It constitutes a striking 
monument not only to the engineering skill of those who 
were entrusted with its design and construction, but also 
to the extraordinary far.sightedness of the two officers who, 
indei)endently. put forward the original proposal for the 
scheme. Its main object is the irrigation of a tract of 
country known as the Lower Bari Doab lying between the 
Ravi and Sutlej Rivers, bounded on the south by the dry 
bed of the Beas, and, since the whole of the winter volume 


of the Ravi was already hj^jothecated to the existing Upper 
Bari Doab Canal, the Sutlej naturally appeared the most 
suitable source of supply to the area in question. A scheme 
for a canal wdth its head at Harike on the Sutlej, immedi- 
ately below the junction of that river and the Beas, was 
actually prepared and submitted for sanction. It was, 
however, strongly opposed by two of the witnesses who gave 
evidence before the Irrigation Commission, Sir J. Wilson, 
Settlement Commissioner. Punjab, and Colonel S. L. Jacob, 
of Chenab' Canal fame, who had recently retired from the 
Public Works Department. The reasons underlying the 
opposition of these officers to the project were, firstly, that 
the supplies in the Jhelum were much greater than could be 
utilized in the watershed between the Jhelum and the 
Chenab, and that the irrigation of the Lower Bari Doab 
represented the last possibility of turning them to bene- 
ficial use and, secondly, that the Sutlej water would certain- 
ly be required in days to come for the further development 
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and extension of irrigation on either side of the latter river. 
The Irrigation Commission were so impressed with these 
views that tiiey issued an ad interim report, reeommending 
that tliis aspect of the case should be thoroughly examined 
before the }>roject for the canal from Harike was finally 
sanctioned. Tlie result of this examination was the pre- 
j)aration of the Triple Canals Project, by means of which 
the surplus water of the Jhelum is transferred into the Low- 
ei Bai'i Doab. The farsiglitedness of the original insti- 
gation of the scheme on these lines has now borne fruit in 
that thereby the great Sutlej Valley Canal Project, which is 
described below, has also l>een rendered passible. Had the 
Sutlej water been taken into the Lower Bari Doab, develop- 
ment of irrigation in the Sutlej Valiev would have been at 
an end. 


MctlKni of 
iT t)je .Tiu'luin 
wnteT ii)(o the 
RAri DoaK 


3()fi The accompanying map {fig. 19) shows clearly 

how the transfer of the water was effected. 
A regulator was constructed at Mangla on 
the dheluin at a point where the river 
rendered the provision of a weir unneces- 
sary. From Mangla the Upper Jhelum Canal carries the 
Jlieluin water into the Chenab, discharging it into the latter 
above the headworks of the Lower Chenab Canal at Khanki. 
The Lower Chenab Canal is thus fed with Jhelum water 
and the Chenab water so freed is taken, from a new head- 
works .sit\iated at Merala. 36 miles above Khanki. into the 
Upper Chenab Canal, the second link of the Triple Canals. 
This canal runs southwards to the Ravi, which it crosses on 
the level at Ballolci ; below Balloki it is known as the Lower 


Bari Doab Canal. 

367. In so far as the surmounting of engineering 

'riioTTi'pfr Jhclnm 

cunai. Canal must, of the three sections of the pro- 

ject. be given pride of place. The head regulator, which has 
ito deal with a river having a difference of 51 feet between 
Icrw water level and maximum flood surface, is a massive 
dam. rising 69 feet above the canal bed, and 98 feet above 
lowest foundation level. There are 20 vents in it, each of 
12 feet clear span, with piers six' feet wide between, the 
regulation being effected by three tiers of gates working one 
above the other. The canal has a bed width- of 150 feet 
and fof the first 1,600 feet of its course, through the sen 
called Mangla Cut, is in heavy digging, the maximum depth 
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ixiiiig 110 feet. It ruus fur 02 out of the bO miles ul its 
length along the slope of the Tabbi hills, passing in quick 
succession through deep cuttings and over high embank- 
ments and crossing the whole of the drainage of the range. 
Jn all no less tlian 60 drainages cross the alignment, which 
are dealt with by level crossings, syphons, culverts or inlets 
as the circumstances of each dictated. There are three 
level crossings which pass the canal across the Suketar 
No. I, Suketar No. II and Jabali torrents respectively. 
They are all of similar design, and difier only in the line<il 
waterway allorded for the passage of floods. In the case 
of the larger Suketar an inlet having 18 bays of ten feet 
each admits the canal into the torrent bed, where a barrage, 
1,582 feet long and provided with 33 bays each of 40 feet 
span, fitted with lift gates by raising which floods can be 
passed, directs the water to the further side. A regtilator, 
with 17 bays of 20 feet each, re-admits it into the canal. 
The barrages at the ofher two level crossings have each 10 
bays also of 40 feet span. 

368. Tlie Bhimber torrent, with a flood discharge of 
■Hir Bhin.vcr tor- 35.000 cubic feet a second, crossed the canal 
rrntdmrtM, alignment in the 83rd mile and, after a 

careful consideration of all the circumstances, it was de- 
cided to divert thi.s fonnidable river into the Chenab in a 
combined channel carn’ing the canal supply also. The 
width of the excavated channel is 1.000 feet, but the banks 
have been set back .so as to make a width of 1 ,300 feet avail- 
able for floods. 

369. The I"|)per Chenab Canal is the largest perenn- 

ial irrigation canal in the world. Its head 
^.®j^*i.perchrn*b jj. ^lerala. where the Chenab is spanned 
■ by a weir 4.076 feet long, upon the crest 

of which are fitted falling shutters, 6 feet high. On the 
right flank of the weir are the undersluices, consisting of 
eight spans each 31 feet in width, and at right angles to the 
undersluices is the head regulator of the canal, with 12 spans 
2'4l feet wide. The Canal has <a bed width at the head of 240 
feet and a full supply depth of 11 T feet at which depth 
11.700 cubic feet a second are carried. In the twenty- 
seventh mile it trifurcates. theNokhar Branch being thrown 
off on the right and the Raya Branch on the left, the main 
canal proceeding southwards towards the Ravi. There are 
twelve drainage crossings in the portion of the canal above 
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the trifurcation, the works provided for which are note- 
worthy on account of the extensive use which was made of 
reinforced concrete in their construction. Between the 
seventieth and eightieth miles a group of drainages, known 
as the Deg Nullah, had also to be negotiated. Their com- 
bined discharge is 35,000 cubic feet a second, and, in order to 
obviate an additional number of expensive crossings, the 
whole nullah w’as diverted into the Kavi by means of an arti- 
ficial cut with an embankment on its downstream side, the 
cut being thus open to the main drainage channels and to 
any surface spills that may occur. The canal tails into the 
•Ravi in its hundred and twentieth mile- 

370. The crossing of the Ravi by means of a level 
TI.C uaiiuii u-vei cFossiug lias givcii Hse to the largest work 
croMii.K- of its kind yet constructed. The Balloki 

Level Crossing comprises an inlet, combined with the tail 
fall of the Upper Chenab Canal, a barrage across the river, 
and the head regulator of the Lower Bari Doab Canal on the 
other side. Tlic barrage is 1,647 feet long and consists of 
35 bays each of 40 feet clear span, divided by piers 7^ feet 
wide. An impervious floor stretches for 205 feet upstream 
and for 110 feet downstream of the gates with flexible 
aprons beyond these. The piers, which are carried on wells 
sunk 18 feet below the floor of the barrage, rise to a height 
of 23^ feet in solid masonry and upon them steel trestles, 18 
feet high, are erected to support the operating platform 
which carries the machinery and gearing for raising the 
gates. The work is designed to pass the flood discharge of 
the Ravi, computed at 150,000 cubic feet a second, with a 
freeboard of 5 feet. The head regulator of the Lower Bari 
Doab Canal , on the left of the barrage, has 15 bays each of 20 
feet clear span. 

371. The Lower Bari Doab Canal is 195 feet wide 
tn. 1 « n«ri carries a discharge of 6,750 cubic feet 
DolbcJai. a second. The main line is 134 miles long ; 
there is only one major drainage crossing, this being the 
aqueduct at the 12th mile where the Hudhiara drainage and. 
the Vahn escape channel from the Upper Bari Doab Canal 
are crossed by the Lower Canal. The original estimate 
of the project was sanctioned in 1905 and operations com- 
menced simultaneously on all the canals in ^at year. AV 
was inevitable in the case of a work of this ma^itude an 
enormous amount of detailed investigation had to bennder- 
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taken before the final arrangements could be settled and 

m^s devised to meet the unexpected conditions which 

presented themselves. The work was, however, carried to 

completion at what, in all the circumstances of the case 

was a most satisafctory speed. Each section of the scheme 

was opened as it was practically finished, the Upper Chenab 

Canal in 1912, the Lower Bari Doab Canal in 1913 and the 

Upper Jhcdum Canal in 1915. The whole work was not 

however, fully completed until 1917. It now consists of 

4^10 niiles of mam canals and branches and 3,010 miles of 
aistributanes. 

372. The total area commanded by the project is four 

million acres, and it is Drono'^ed thif 

Arc* wminamW 1 W-TK nfu» i ,i . . mat 

by Trijiie Cannu A,o/o,UUU acies shall be irrigated annuallv 

acres will be on the Upper 

and wc;o 480,000 acres on the Upper Chenab 

and 850,000 acres on the Lower Bari Doab Canal There 

Iw-lr 1 realized'^‘"Sready"i: 

TTrfn ^ "'ere irrigated by the proiect the 

Uppe,' Chenab and Lower Bari I)oab Canals ex“ed.^® 
heir forecast figures by 63 000 and 19,000 acres respective^ 

til If- Jhelum Canal is still 46,000 acres below 

the ultimate area expected of it. 

373. The Triple Canals scheme has brought a fur- 
ther huge extent of waste fand under 

1 570 000 Of the area commanded 

Kninrr’ ^Tes WBTe classed as Crown waste 43 000 acres 

the^nd ff s” te' stead^ily ^fomaS"' 

Mnglrat Wer slrf b^T “"|°tted ttce 

what is known'^as “ temXrculfiVatl™ ““ 7l°n ‘ 

“tod”^ '“d'uutil it irfin7 


CoIoDiotion, 


0 
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374. The total cost of the project is now estimated 

10 0 cTores, including the cost 
fr. M, i.roj..r Certain improvements still remain- 

ing to be carried out, and an eventual 
return of nearly 8 per cent, on capital is anticipated. 
This, however, is merely that portion of the return which 
will accrue to the State in a measurable and direct form, 
and in no way represents the vast indirect benefits which 
will result from the scheme. The value of the crops which 
were raised on land irrigated by the system in 1919-20 was 
estimated at no less than Rs. 9 crores, the bulk of which is a 
new accretion to tlie wealth of the province, and nearly 
2.500 square miles of waste land is, for the first time, now 
beiiiL! brouglit under the plough. 


375. The Sutlej Valley Project is the direct outcome 
ii. vdioy great Triple Canals Project. To 

I’rojcct. underst^md the scheme, it is necessary to re- 

alize the conditions at present prevailing in the Sutlej Val- 
ley. There are, on either bank of the Sutlej, both in the 
Punjab and in the Indian State of Bahawalpur, long series 
of inundation canals, which draw their supplies from the 


river whenever the water level is high enough to permit of 
it. These canals are li.able to all the drawbacks which in- 


variably attend inundation irrigation. There are no weirs 
at their heads and, in many cases, no means of controlling 
the voliuno.s entering them. Consequently, while a supply 
is assured in a normal year during the monsoon months, it 
is liable to serious fluctuations according to the seasonal con- 
ditions. In a year of inferior rainfall little water enters 
the canals; in a year of high supplies they are liable to grave 
damage by floods. Generally speaking, they commence to 
irrigate during May, when a small supply is usually receiv- 
ed ; by September the volume has, in a normal year, fallen 
once again to an inconsiderable quantity. But, even in 
these adverse conditions, these works are of great value and 
irrigate an average area of no less than a million and a half 
acres in the tract to be commanded by the Sutlej Valley 
Project 

376. The* object of the project is threefold. Firstly, 

it is proposed, by the provision of weirs 
regulators, to afford to the exist- 
^ ing canals a controlled supply from the be- 

ginning of April to the middle of October, rendering tbem 
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iuunune Iroui the present detrimental effect of seasoual ffuc- 
tuations in the water level and thus converting them from 
the status of inundation to that of non-perennial canals by 
noc-perennial canals being understood canals to which a sup- 
ply IS assured during the hot weather and monsoon, though 
they <ue closed during the cold weather, when the vo- 

Secondly, the areas irri- 
gated Dy the existing canals are to be extended so as to 

xTiX n'" river v/uiey 

lhiidl>, perennial irrigation, that is to say irrigation 

throughout the year, will be given to large tracts in the up- 

Sso"f bS,';'' T'"' north and in the 

and Bikaner on tlie south, tliese tracts 

ortho »nirrigatod and, in consequence 

tho rn^r ™'“f-'‘'l..''-aste. The system of dividing 

host Ts! n‘-" and non-perennial ensures the 

cnh o fL^ " "’■■’r ‘'’‘‘.."■atcr availahle. Onlv 7,000 

wl,r, 1^0 T"' during tlie cold weather, 

cnhic foot '""’a "d’ereas a maximum of 48,500 

at nion ol T """ ‘1'® l>ot weather 

we rainfall in the catchments of the rivers, water is [ilenti- 

377. The project consists of four weirs, three on the 
irrijmtioh ito- butlei ^nd one on the Paninad as the 

of is called below its junction with the 

Triple Citiaii ^utlcj, With twelvc canals taking off from 

*y«m. above them. This multiplicity of weirs and 

canals rnay seem to be a peculiar feature of the proposals 

The the whole scheme is coLidered. 
oaoh consists of foiir interconnected systems, 

one and a quarter million acres of irrigation, the total an- 
nual irrigation from all the weirs being nearly three times 
that contemplated under the Triple Canals Proiect the 
largest system constructed in India up to dajte It has 
moreover been found economical, in order to obviate the loss 

rh-i^^pr carrying small supplies in very large 

chnnnels. to provide separate canals foV the perennial and 

inundation canals be- 

-fbA ^ irrigated from 

the project is five million acres. Of this two million acres 

will be perennial and three million acres non-perennial irn 

o2 
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giJtioii. 1 9 million acres will be in British territory, 2 8 

million acres in Babawalpur and 3 million acres in Bika- 
ner. 

378. The total cost of the project is estimated at 

Bs. 14^ crores Upon this a return of 124 
a?., r., percent, is anticipated from water-rates 

alone. But the scheme has another, and 
even moie important source of revenue. On the introduc- 
tion ot irrigation, no less than 3^ million acres of desert 
waste, the property of the three parties concerned, at 
present valueless, ^\ ill Iieoome available for colonization and 
sale U is customary, in the pro-forma accounts 'of irri- 
gation projects, to credit a scheme with the interest on the 
sale. proceeds of Crown waste lands rendered culturable by 
its construction ; if (his is included, the annual return of 
(he project will amount to nearly 38 per cent. It bids fair, 
indeed, to rival the T.ower Chenab Canal, the return from 
which during tlu' past .seven vears has averaged over 41 per 
Ck*n(. 


379 After receiving assurance that the project had 
Slid. j Vniio.v I’M- approved by the Punjab Legislative 

Council and that the Punjab Government 
and the States concerned were in a position 
to finance llip scheme, the Secretary of State on the 9th De- 
cember 1921 snnetioned tlio immediate commencement of 
work upon it. The project is now lieing administered by a 
separate Chief Engineer appointed to the post. 

380. In addition to the aliove there are several other 
odirr work# IT., pi’ojects iindei' the consideration of Govern- 
j pU ',1 ; Tiio Ti.fti inent for the construction of new canals or 

r«jrr Irrigation schemes in the Province. The 
Tlial Canal Project provides for the construction of a peren- 
nial canal olTtaking from the Indus at Kalabagh to 
irrigate the entire Sind Sagar Doab down to the irrigation 
boundary of the !Muzaffargnrh Inundation Canals. It 
covers a gross area of five million acres or about one-twelfth 
of the gross area of British Territory in the Punjab. The 
project is estimated to cost Bs. 9.3 crores, to give an irrigat- 
ed area amounting to nearly two million acres, and to yield 
a return of about 18 per cent, on the total capital outlay. 

381. The Bhakra Dam Project provides for the con- 

Tiio Rhaicrs Dnm struction of a Reservoir Dam 400 feet high 
Project- on the River Sutlej fet Bhakra where that 
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river finally emerges from the Himalayas. The capacity of 
the Eeservoir will be 120,000 million cubic feet or 2| million 
acres feet. The project involves the enlargement of the 
existing Sirhind Canal and the construction of a weir on 
the Sutlej river below Plnllour, from which ])oint a new 
canal will be constructed to take up a portion of the irriga- 
tion of the existing Sirhind Canal. A new channel will be 
constructed from the tail of the existing Sirhind Canal, 
Main Line, across to the Sirsa Branch of the Western 
Jumna Canal and will supply tliat Branch at Miindri and 
take up the irrigation of all the unirrigated land up to the 
limits of command. The .supply in the Western Jumna 
Canal thus set free, the Sirsa Branch will be utilized for 
the irrigation of all the unirrigated land south-west of the 
Western Jumna Canal up to the limit of command, and 
to increase the intensity in existing channels. The project 
is estimated to cost about 14^ crores; to give an increase of 
irrigated area of over two million acres, and to yield a 
return of 7 per cent, on the capital outla.v. The magni- 
tude of this project may he judged from the fact that the 
Assuan Dam across the river Nile in Egvpt impounds only 
36.000 million cubic feet of watei*. 


382. The Haveli Project provides for the coustruclion 
Tiie Haveli and ^f a wcir aiul canal headworks, on tlie river 

just below its confluence witli tlie 
. Jhelum, from which point two canals 

will offtake in order to assure the existing Inundation 
Canals and to extend the area under irrigation. It is ex- 

^ return of 6 per cent, on a capital outlay 
ot Rs. 2 crores. This can only be taken up after the Panj- 
nad v/eir of the Sutlej Valley Project is built The Woohir 
Lake Barrage Project provides for the construction of a 
Barrage on the river Jhelum at Sopor, just below its exit 
trom the Woolar Lake in Kashmir, the object being to iin- 
rmund water in that lake, during the summer, for use in 
the wmter by the Punjab Canals offtaking from the Jhelum 
and the Chenab rivers. This project still forms the sub- 
ject ot negotiation with the Kashmir Darbar. 

383, In connection with these projects a new Dis- 

Di*ch»rtroDiviiion charge Division has been formed under the 
fomtd. direct control of the Chief Engineer. The 

object aimed at is to gauge the discharges of all Punjab 
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livers at various sites ou each so as to obtain as aocur iti' 
results a-s possible lor a deLerniiiiatioii of the natural supply 
in the Indus and its tributaries and of the diminution^or 
iiiuease which takes place in these supplies on the with 
di.iual ol water lor irrigation in the Punjab and the drain- 
ol a portion of such withdrawals back into the rivers 
Information will be obtained as to the losses or gains which 
occui lioni absorption or percolation in flow with special 
efeieiicc to the supplies wliich arc available in the Indus 
Ki\er foi distribution between the Punjab and Sind 
Current meters arc now being provided at the more im' 
poi ant sites and it is hoped that a liigli degree of accuracy 

ipnd of the division is being ex- 

tended so as to include research work of practical utility 

""I ‘J**'^*' '?'‘'*nolics of tlie Department also 

be co-ordinated to this aim, "*ii aiso 

'^aterIogging is being tackled by 
conihit na(,.r' Department. It is very difficult to pre- 

iri'rthrnncxt. 1 T"* *evel canals pass- 

nL r ^ lo'v-Iying country. The method adopted is to 
mteisect such areas with surface drains and so to divert the 
I.ge water into natural drainage channels. Local 

nrofdthTn for their o^vn personal 

C lu! ? this work by 

[iittin^ obstructions in the drams in order to secure flow 

irnga ion during the Hnrif. Since the construction of 

these di ains there has lieen a marked improvement and areas 

previously waterlogged are again coming under the plough. 

385. The agricultural develal)ment of the Province 

Summary of nA- S^eat coDstructive works is 

vat.f«K<.i‘ sained shcwii graphically in figs. 20 and 22. 
frr.m Canal irrit-n- Tho canal-irrigated area of the Punjab is 

HOW' equal to the total ploughed area of 
England and Wales. The financial advantage to Govern- 
ment from these undertakings has already been discussed 
(paros. 127, 128). The Lower Clienab Canal is paying 45 per 
cent, on the Rs. 3} crores invested in it. the Lower Jhelum 
19 per cent, on Rs. 17 crores. the Upper Bari Doab 16 per 
cent, on Rs. 2} crores and the Sirhind 11^ per cent, on 
Rs. 2i crores. It would be difficult to find such a profitable 
investment elsewhere. This of course leaves out of count 
the other revenue that Government derives from the Canal 
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Colonies, all ultimately due to the Irrigation Department. 
And the Government receipts are but a fraction of the total 
increase of wealth to the people of the Punjab. 

386. Canals are usually so designed as to irrigate 
of irri. aunuallv fioni one-tliii'd to three-quarters 

gated to area of the cultUFable area commanded by them 
coammi.acd. vaiious portions come under irriga- 

tion in turn, the remainder lying fallow or being so^vn with 
the more drought-resisting crops But the whole area bene- 
fits from the rise of the sub-soil water level due to the intro- 
duction of irrigation and from the additional moisture of 
the air, and it is j)robably fairly correct to say that the area, 
benefited by canal irrigation is some 2^ times the area actu- 
ally irrigated annually. Looked at in this light, some 25 
per cent, of the whole cropped area in British India is 
b''nefitod and protected by Government irrigation works. 

387. The canals which rely upon the natural flow of 

. the rivers for their supplies may be divided 

tvpes, perennial canals and 
ernah inundation canals. Perennial canals are 

“ * ' provided with some arrangement in the vici- 

nity of their heads, usually in the form of an obstruction 
across the bed of the parent stream, by means of wliich they 
are enabled to obtain water in the river. The water, is, 
by means of this obstruction, ponded up to the height re- 
quired in the canal, and seasonal fluctuations in the water 
level in the river are thus counteracted. The obstruction 
usually takes the form of a weir or barrage fitted with 
shutters and sluices whereby surplus water, not needed in 
the canal, can be escaped down the river. Inundation 
canals, on the contrary, have no such weirs and their sup- 
plies fluctuate with the natural water level in the river., 
When this rises, the level in the canal rises, when it falls, 
the level in the canal falls with it. The diagram {fig. 23) 
illustrates clearly the difference between the conditions at 
the head of a perennial and of an inundation canal. Gene- 
rally speaking, inundation canals obtain a supply only when 
the parent stream is in flood and the adequacy or otherwise 
of this supply, and therewith the area irrigable in the year 
in question, is consequently solely dependent upon the 
seasonal conditions. There may be an ample volume in thS 
river but, in the absence of any method of raising its level, it 
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cannot l)e forced into the c^inal until the water rises, of its 
OAvn accord, to a sufficient height. 


388. Prior to the 1st April 1!)21, irrigation works 

were classified under three heads for the 
.an..., .f purposc of the allotment of funds, namely, 

productive, jirotcctive and minor works. 
Of the.se only productive works could be financed from loan 
fniuP. Before a work can be classed as productive it has 
to satisfy tile conditions that it should, within ten years of 
the ('ompletion of construction, produce sufficient revenue to 
cover its working expenses and the interest charges on the 
capital co.<t. Protective works arc those wdiich are con- 
sUucted primarily with a view to the protection of preca- 
rious trarl.s and to guard against the necessity for periodi- 
cal expenditure on the relief of the population in times of 
famiiiO, They were financed from the current revenues of 
India and are usually not directly remunerative. Minor 
w(trks comjirisod tho.se which are not classed ns productive 
or protective. The majority were indigenous works which 
novornment has taken over, improved and maintained, such 
as the inundation canals referred to above. 


380 With tlie introduction of the Reforms the 

classification of irrigation works has been 
cinMiiuati.m umirr altered : as it will, in future, be possible 
Oir to finance anv work of public iitilitv from 

loan funds. The classes of protective and 
minor works liave been abolished : all works being classi- 
fied as either productive or unproductive without reference 
to the source whence the funds for their construction are 
provided.. The two main categories into which irrigation 
works are now divided are however quasi*commercial and 
non-commercial works. Quasi-commercial works are those 
for which capital accounts are kept and include the great 

majoiitv of the canals of the Province. Non-commercial 
* 

works are those for which no such accounts are kept and 
they are confined to a few inundation canals. Expendi- 
ture on survey and other preliminary investigations in con- 
ne'tion with irrigation and drainage projects are also in- 
cluded under this head. The Province has to pay interest 
on all irrigation capital expenditure made previous to the 
Reforms. New capital expenditure ■will have to be met 
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from loans raised by the Province, either directly or 
through the Government of India. 

390. The Irrigation Branch of the Public Works De- 

partment is administered by three Chief 
Engineers, Four Under-Secretaries and a 
Personal Assistant are employed at head- 
quarters to deal with departmental work. The Circles of 
Superintendence are at present sixteen in number. There 
are also two independent Divisions in the Sutlej YaWcv Pro- 
ject — (]) The Railway Division and (2) The Quarries Divis- 
ion. The headquarters of the former are at Doraha and 
of the latter at Rupar. Besides these there is an independ- 
ent Discharge Division at Lahore for observing and record- 
ing discharges at important sites of the rivers {'para. 383). 

391. In addition to maintaining all the canals in its 

Asewmcnt of charge, the Irrigation Branch is respon- 
wat<r-r»tc. sible foT the assessment of the water rate 

leviable on irrigated areas, and in several districts where 
the land revenue demand is assessed on tlie fluctuating prin- 
ciple. for the fonnulation of this demand on irrigated crops 
also. It has however been proposed to try the experiment 
on one canal of having this assessment made by the Land 
Revenue authorities. For maintenance pur)>oses the Sub- 
Division is divided into sections in charge of Overseers or 
Sub-Overseers. For revenue purposes there is a separate 
division into sections in charge of a zilhdnr. each section 
being sub-divided into canal patwaTVs circles. The reve- 
nue establishment of a Division is supervised by a Deputy 
Collector who is generally a 2nd class Magistrate. 

392. The basis of Irrigation Administration is co- 
operation between Government and the cul- 
tivator. Up to a certain point Government 
retains control ; beyond that point matters 

are left to the users of the water. The headworks of the 
canal, the main line and branches, the distributaries and 
minor distributaries, are all constructed and maintained 
by Government, but the field channels or watercourses, by 
means of which the water is finally conveyed on to the fields, 
are usually constructed and invariably maintained by the 
cultivators themselves. Water is emitted from the Govern- 
ment canals through outlets built in their banks, and it is 


VftkercoMTM 
mftmtai&ed bjr 
coUiTfiton. 
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lU general at these outlets that the responsibilitv nf 
mem ,.ed« aud that of the cult.vatoi Cm 

3'J3, There has, however, lately been a tendency on 

-r::;;;.,:!;;:. Government to eon- 

K ‘-He watercourses on behalf of the 

confs.^ ..I nT, ‘^"'■"“'"“'/■onstructs the water- 
beiiK- nsu ilh- re rm " irrigators, the cost 

bv the iinnosition ‘i' ‘°stalments, often 

3!)4^ The tespoitsihility for the distribution of water 
Diaribnfiou of IS Similarly shared between Government and 

the irrigators, the former distributing the 
water as far as the outlets, and the latter doing tie final 
distribution from the watercourses to the various fields 
In cases in whicli a watercourse is shared between two or 
more cultivators and they are unable to agree as to an 
equitable distribution of the water between them, a right 
of appeal lies to the Irrigation Officer who can then step in 
and enforce suitable arrangements for the sharin" of the 
supply. 

305. One of the chief practical difficulties of canal 
I’ri-i-.-k.i lovinciii irrigation is the equitable distribution of 

water-supply. If land-owners would co- 
Operate, payment for water by volume in- 
stead of by area irrigated should prove a more satisfactory 
method both for them and the Irrigation Department. 
Specinl contracts on these lines were entered into this year 
with three land-owners on the J.ower Bari Doab Canal and 

it is hoped that this method may become increasingly popu- 
lar. 

396. The water-rate charged varies considerably with 

wntflr.mtc^. &*‘own, oJid IS different in each pro- 

vince and often upon the several canals in 
a single province. Thus in the Punjab, they vary from 
Rs. 7-8-0 to Rs. 12 per acre for sugarcane, from Rs. 4 to 
Rs. 7-8-0 per acre for rice, from Rs. 3-4-0 to Rs, 5-4-0 
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per acre for wheat, from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4-4-0 per acre for 
cottou and from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3-4-0 per acre for millets and 
pulses. No extra charge is made for additional waterings. 
Practically speaking, Government guarantees sufficient 
water for the crop and gives it as available. If the crop 
fails to mature, or if its yield is much below normal, either 
the whole or part of the irrigation assessment is remitted. 
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CHAPTER XHI. 

KDUCA'i ION. 

:i97. It i.sj'ouiftinu's forgotten that the system of Eng- 

lish editcatioc was not forced upon India by 
.;^r^ the (joverniuent, but established in response 
to a demand that was real and insistent, 
though it proceeded from a limited class. 
The higher castes of Hindus, Brahmans, Kayasths, and a 
few others liad for generations supplied the administrative 
body of India, whatever the nationality of the rulers ; and 
the inti'oduction and development of British rule inspired 
these classes to qualify themselves for a continuance of 
their hereditary careers under the new conditions. It was 
somewhat easily assumed in the time of Macaulay that West- 
ern e.lucation once imparted to the higlier classes of India 
would gradually, but steadily, permeate the whole popu- 
lation. In the event it has been distributed unevenly 
among the IiigJier classes themselves, the agricultural com- 
nninitv as a whole liaving until very recently been backward 
in taking advantage of educational facilities. Indeed some 
of tlie most dillieiilt factors of the present situation would 
have been avoided if steps had been taken in good time 
to })revent the wide divorce which lias occurred between 
the educated minority and the illiterate majority. From 
the economic point of view India has been handicapped by 
the want of jirofossionnl and technical instruction ; her 
colleges turn out numbers of young men qualified for Gov- 
ernment clerkships while the real interest of the country 
requires, for example, doctors and engineers in excess of 
the existing supply. The charge that Government has pro- 
duced a large intrlli^entain which cannot find employment 
has much substance in it ; it is one of the facts that lie at 
the root of recent political difficulties. But it is only of 
laic years, and as part of the remarkable awakening of 
national self-consciousness, that the complaint has been 
heard that the system has failed to train Indians for practi- 
cal work in manufactures, commerce, and the application 
of science to industrial life. The changing economic con- 
ditions of the country have brought this lesson home. 
Bi’t it must he remembered that many of the particular 
clas.ses which eagerly sought higher education demanded 
.also that it should be of a literary character, and were averse 
from, if not disdainful of. anything that savoured of manual 
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toil ; and also that when the universities of India were 
founded the idea of scientific and teclinological instruction 
had not dawned upon universities in England. 

398. The failure of the Indian educational system 
i.iok of mcra. train the character has often been criti« 
triiuiLg. cized, and with justice. In their 

desire, while imparting actual instruction, not to force the 
mind of India into an alien mould or to interfere with 


religious convictions, the Government have undoubtedly 
made education too purely a matter of the intellect, and, at 
any rate in the beginning, they failed to foresee how sub- 
stantially the mental training, that schools and colleges 
afforded, must come in time to modify the pupils’ concep- 
tions of life. Attempts towards direct moral training 
were always impeded by the desirability of avoiding the 
difficult and delicate domain of religious belief. But one 
of the most pressing needs of India is to foster more wide- 
ly in the schools and colleges those idejis of duty and dis- 
cipline, of common responsibilities and civic obligation, on 
which a healthy political life depends. Much effort is al- 
ready being made in this direction, and there are notable 
and welcome signs of the growth among educated Indians 
of the coiiv^tioii that the posse.ssion of education does not 
merely offer the individunl opportunities of advancement, 
but should confer on him also the ability and the obligation 
to serve his country. 

399. As regards the limited diffusion of education the 

conservative prejudices of the country must 
taken into account. It is not very 
long since the advocates of the higher 
education of women in Europe were regarded as unprnctical 
and subversive theorists ; and in India social customs have 


greatly multiplied the difficulties in the way of female 
education. Upon this question opinion is slowly, biit surely, 
changing, and educated young men of the middle classes 
are Ix-ginning to look for literate wives. But so long as 
education is practically confined to one sex the social com- 
plexion of the country must react upon and retard political 
progress. 

400. Prior to the constitution of the Punjab in 1849, 
indijfpnoti* odaca- Government schools existed in the districts 
tfon»i •y.tcni. in of the Delhi territory which then formed 
Panjab part of the old North-Western Provinces, 
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and in the rest of the l^rovince indigenous schools afforded 
a foundation for the present educational system. Under 
the Sikhs, teaching as a profession was almost entirely in 
the hands of the Muliammadans, who, besides teaching the 
Koran in the mosques, gave instruction in the Persian 
classics. On these schools were grafted the earliest Govern- 
ment ^ ernacular schools. Purely Hindu schools were rare, 
licing either colleges ui which Bralanan boys learnt Sanskrit 
ainl received a lialf-religious, lialf-professional training, or 
elementary schools wliere sons of Hindu shopkeepers were 
tiiijglit to keep accounts and read and write the traders' 
.^cript'^. The few' Gunnnkhi schools that existed were of 
a purely religious cliaracter. The best feature of the in- 
digenous schools was that they were not confined to the re- 
ligious and mercantile classes, but were open to the few 
agricidturists who cared to attend them. After annexation 
th-' C’hristian missions established several schools, one at 
Lnlioro as early as 11^49. Government soon follow'ed their 
exniujde and founded schools in the cities and larger towns, 
while District Officers founded and maintained schools at 
minor places out of local funds. 


401. Tn 

: OftM' 
itidaMon of tlic 


1^54 the Educational Department was first 
organised. It was administered by a 
Director of Public Instruction, with 2 In- 


spoctors, 10 Dopiity, and 60 Sub-deputy- 
ins|)e( tors. 'J'lie scliools directly supported 
by Government numbered 108 (4 district, 100 iahsil, and 4 
normal schools). The department cost about Rs. 2 lakhs 
per annum, and in addition a cess of 1 per cent, on the land 
revenue provided for the maintenance of numerous village 
schools. The Persian script, already in use throughout the 
Western Punjab, and in two-thirds of the indigenous schools 
of the eastern districts, was unhesitatingly adopted as the 


standard; but the choice of a language offered greater 
difficulties. Punjabi is not a literary language ; and Urdu, 
though unpopular, was so generally in use, especially in the 
law courts, that it was perforce adopted. Gurmukhi and 
Hindi schools were, however, to he encouraged wherever the 


people desired them. 

402. Difficulties in administration soon arose. All 
orowih of th« 111® schools were under the direct control of 
BducftUon the department, and District Officers were 

dissociated from their working. The lower 
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grades of officials were foreigners, imported from Hindustan 
and without influence over the people. To obviate these 
difficulties, in 1860, all the vernacular schools were entrusted 
to the Deputy Commissioners and Tahsildars, the unpopular 
inspecting agency being abolished. But this measure fail- 
ed to provide for the professional supervision of the schools, 
and it w'as soon found necessary to appoint an inspector in 
each district as the Deputy Comiuissioner's executive agent 
and adviser in their management. In the same year pro- 
vision was made for the levy of school fees. Superior Anglo- 
Vernacular zila (district) schools were also established, and 
the personnel and curriculum in all schools improved. In 
1864 Government Colleges were established at Lahore and 
Delhi, and in 1865 a scheme for an Oriental University was 
formulated. In 1868 — 70 the status of village schoolmaster 
was improved, the minimum salary being fixed at Rs. 10 a 
month : but funds ran short, and, as the immediate result 
of tliis measure, a number of schools were closed. Tlie de- 
centralization of finance in 1871. Iiowever. enalded the Local 
Goyornmont to devote more adequate funds to education, 
and the village schools rose rapidly in numbers and efliciency. 

403. The Education Commission of 1882 marked a 
Thp Education Hcw era in the history of education in 
Cou^wiun of India. The whole educational system 

then prevailing was carefully considered 
in all its bearings ; detailed recommendations of a 
practical character were made under every head ; and 
these recommendations not only formed the basis of a new 
departure in matters of public instruction, but supplied 
lines for guidance in all parts of the educational movement. 
The chief recommendations concerned the recognition and 
encouragement of Indigenous Schools, so far as these could 
be made to serve any purpose of secular education ; of in- 
creased efforts in favour of the extension of Primary Edu- 
cation ; the rendering of Secondary Education less stereo- 
typed, as well as more practical, than it had hitherto been ; 
the revision of the system of scholarships so as to make them 
open to all students without restriction ; the raising of the 
tuition fees gradually and cautiously ; the moral training 
and physical development of the students ; the encourage- 
ment of Female Education ; an increased inspecting agency; 
and the holding of conferences for the discussion of 
'questions affecting education. • The recommendations were 
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geueially adopted in the Punjab, and they resulted in an 
all but complete reorganisation of the Educational Depart- 
ment and ol the educational machinery of the Province. 

404. Since tlieii tlie tendency to re-examine the basic 

F.i.uaf;.... luf.r, “utlcrlying the whole structure 

ti iM.'rL ' education which manifested itself in 

England during^ the great war has had its 
retlex in India. Sclf-fiucstioning has been also stimulated 
bv tlie Peforms, Much liad however been accomplished 
before the Mew Order began. Py the formulation in 1918 
of a lice years’ programme for the advancement of ver- 
nacular education in rural areas, the Punjab struck a new 
limy For the first time an attempt was made on a scientific 
basis to remove illiteracy and to equate the balance between 
rich and pom-, between progressive and backward tracts. 
A vital factor in any educational system is the well-being 
and eqmpetenee of the teachers. There had been little 
incentive for men of the right sort to enter the teaching 
profession. Teachers were seriously handicapped by 
small remuneration and less repute, with the result that 
with honourable exceptions, the profession was unpopular 
among men ol high capacity. Shortly before the inception 
of the Reforms, however, the salaries of tlie educational 
services were revised. Careful provision w'as also made 
for the training of teachers, with the happy result that 
rapid expansion of education need not now be retarded by 
a lack of trained teachers. It is a matter for congratu- 
lation that, (luring the political strain of 1921-22, the 
teachers shewed a professional pride in their calling which 
saved the educational system of the Province from the 
disastrous consequences which took place elsew’here. Pro- 
vision was also made for training in agriculture, for 
manual and clerical training, and for drawing and greater 
attention was ])aid to the claims of science. The appoint- 
ment of Medical Inspectors and the revision of the course 
in physical training also indicate that the health and well- 
being of the pupils were not neglected. 

405. The Reforms Scheme came into effect at the be- 

ginning of 1921. Diarchical principles 
inevitably resulted in some division of 
control. Wliile Education generally is a 
transferred subject, and under the control of the Minister 
for Education, responsible to the Legislative Council, Euro- 
pean education is reserved and controlled by the Finance 
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Member. The teaching of Agriculture in Middle Schools, 
is regulated by the Education Department, but the Agri-* 
cultural College, Lyallpur, is controlled by the Minister for 
Agriculture. Overlapping of this kind is however in- 
cidental to any system of Government. [Much secretarial 
work is saved by the fact that the Director of Public In- 
struction, in his capacity of Under-Secretary, deals ilirect- 
ly with the Minister, except in such cases as arc submitted 
to him through the Finance Department. By this means 
a considerable saving has been eft’ected, wliich is also cal- 
culated to bring about that intimate and harmonious con- 
tact between the Minister and the Head of the Department, 
which is essential to the proper working of the Reforms. 

406. With the Reforms came the Non-co-operation 

movement and the attempted boycott of 
State-aided education. But the direct re- 
sults in the Punjab were slight. For a 
time towards the end of 1920. and in the early months of 
1921, the situation seemed serious. A few institutions cut 
all connection with the Government and University system. 
Some of the abler and better students left college. But the 
tide soon turned. The number of teacher.s who tlirew' up 
their posts was negligible. Colleges and schools quickly re- 
opened with little diminution of their numbers. But 
though discipline and work undoubtedly suffered, much good 
resulted. The loyalty of teachers was stimulated by a pro 
fessional pride in their calling and a noble desire to serve 
the best interests of the boys and girls of the Province. The 
influence of p«'irental authority was realised. Heads of 
schools and colleges made a practice of appealing to parents 
when disaster threatened, and the appeal was rarely made in 
vain. Tt was then realised how parents in baclrward dis- 
tricts shrink from sending their sons far away from home 
and parental influence to the unhealthy congestion of 
Lahore The demand for** a national system of education ’*• 
was not purely factitious. Much of the education w'as ill- 
suited to the practical needs of the students. In economics, 
for example, they desired to study the application of gene- 
ral principles to the problems of their own country instead 
of to those of distant lands While therefore the construc- 
tive programme of the Non-co-operators has come to naught, 
their criticisms have provided a useful guide to weak points 
in the Educational system. 

p 
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407. Of the progress made in recent years some idea 
. , may be obtained from the following statis- 

tics: — 

Xumher of Sekolart (thnutnndt). 


1 

lOll-lJ. 

I'llC.lT. 

1917-18. 

1918-19.' 

1919-20.! 
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1 

1 
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76 
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57 

57 
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1,18 1 

1 

1.83 

Primary Schooli 

1 SO 

:^46 

2,4B 

3.47 

2.28 : 

2,39 1 

2,70 

SprcinI Schw»h 

3 

4 

4 

• 

5 

4 

4 1 

5 

Total 

2.80 ! 

' 9,G6 

3.65 

3,-4 

4,03 

4.39 

4,90 
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1 1 

1 

1 
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2 

.3 


3 

3 

3 

8 
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h 

9 

9 1 

11 


12 

U 
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^9 

42 

1 

42 

43 

4^ 

47 

48 

Special Schooli 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

lola) 

37 

bh 

55 

1 58 

1 68 

6i 

63 

PKIVATK 

INSTITUTIONS. 


1 

1 
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49 

42 

87 

34 

48 

48 
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17 

i 

14 

13 

1 

12 

12 

13 

24 

Total ••• 

1 70 

1 

56 

I 49 

4(3 

64 

56 

74 

OBiKU ToTIT. ... 

1 9.81 


4,69 

4.77 

5,18 

1 5.67 

6.87 


Generally the figures indicate steady and substantial 
progress The figures for 1911-12 shew the disproportion- 
ate attention that was then paid to the higher forms to the 
neglect of elementary education. The apparent fall in the 
number of t hose attending primary education in 1919-20 con- 
currently with a large expansion in the corresponding num- 
ber of middle schools is explained By the raising of many 
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Upper Primary Schools to the Middle status at the time 
Recent figures indicate the relatively greater attention that 
is now paid to elementary education. The recent rise in 
the figures for private institutions is more noteworthy than 
satisfactory as the type of education provided there is not 
always of the best. . 

408. The figures for expenditure are also interesting 

as they illustrate the same points 
from another aspect. 

Efftnditure (Uk^* of rupees). 



1 

• 



1 




191M2. 

1913-17. 

IMMS. 

$ 
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1 
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13 

IS 
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23 
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10 
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13 
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t 
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t 
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4 

4 

3 

3 

B 
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37 

30 

64 
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409, All effect of the Reforms and of the financial 

,, stringoncy has been the devotion of greater 

f T < * i.j,i ihv- . • , . " 

to the important problem of 
•‘•I'j.iOioiial tinance. The financial stringency of to-day is 
ill-'Uiti'd to tlie general desire for the expansion and im- 
pruvement of education. A careful scrutiny of educational 
expenditure is therefore imperative. In the matter of 
educational Hnaiice. a distinction .should be drawn, in the 
first instance, lietween retrenchment and economy. Re- 
trenclimcnf means an abandonment of t\’hat exists, or a re- 
fn^al to expand it. Economy means the placing of the ex- 
isriiig sv>teni on an I'conomical basis. Tlie economical or- 
ganis.Uion -d the Department has already been dealt with. 
Attention has also been dexoted to the elimination of prim- 
aiv scIk'oIs which are attended bv small numbers of 
pupils, and the urgency of expedition and oiauioniv in ibe 
eonstriietion of sehool buildings. In some eases the villag- 
ers tliemselves have shewn a tangible appreciation of the 
value of education by contributions either in money or in 
kind towards the construction of school buildings. 

410. Allied with this subject is the unfortunate con- 

in gostioii of intermediate students in an ex* 

" ^ ' pensive city such as Lahore. It has already 

been pointed out {'para. 406) that this practice is conducive 
neither to the maintenance of parental authority nor to the 
. suital le training of those hovs for life. The practice is also 
extravagant. The money already spent on the provision of 
collegiate and liostcl accommodation for mvfnssnl inter- 
mediates in T.aliorc would have provided the inufassal with 
good interme<liate colleges or even better still, with cheap 
hilt suitable primary school buildings. And. what is per- 
bans even more unfortunate, sites in the proximity of the 
Fniversitv are being used for these purposes which will be 
e.ssoni ini before long to the promotion of higher studies. 

41 1 One of the great educational problems, therefore, 
of adaptation of educational policy to 

rrppomv In iMnrl financial stringency. Tt may be claimed that 
fiornii (loiiP already, hut much re- 

mains to be done. The University and secondary systems 
should be reviewed ; greater economy in buildings is required ; 
a larger measure of decentralisation is indicated ; and. while 
preserving the independence of local bodies, a more effective 
control over their expenditure is needed. 
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412. Prior to 1870 the Calcutta University bad dc- 
E.uca. miuated the higher secondary education 

iiou: luc I'u'.jab yf the Punjab. The proposal to establish 

UD.vcrs.tv, ^ University at Lahore was recommended 

by the Punjab Government in 1868. The Governor-General 
in (’ouncil was at that time unable to sanction the scheme. 
He was willing, however, to allow a grant-in-aid equiva- 
lent to the annual income of Rs. 21,U0U e.Kpected from pri- 
vate sources on condition that, instead ol expending the 
funds in establishing a University or examining body, they 
should be applied to the extension and improvement ol the 
existing Lahore Government College on tlie principles ad- 
vocated by the Punjab Government. The decision ol the 
Government of India failed to satisfy the promoters of the 
Punjab University, and after further correspondence a 
compromise was accepted by them as a stop towards the ful- 
filment of their design. The new institution, which was 
styled “ The Punjab University College," was inaiiguraTed 
by Sir Donald i\icLeod as President in January 1870. A 
governing body, called the “ Senate," was appointed, and 
statutes were framed in whicli the special objects of the Uni- 
versity College were declared to be — (1) to promote the 
diffusion of European science, as far as possible, through 
the medium of the Vernacular languages of the Punjab, 
and file improvement and extension of Vernacular litera- 
ture generally ; (2) to afford encouragement to the on- . 
lightened study of Eastern classical languages and litera- 
ture ; (3) to associate the learned and influential classes 
with Government in the promotion and supervision of po- 
pular ediiaction. To carry out this policy the University 
College established an Oriental School and College at 
Lahore ; endowed lectureships, literary fellowships, and 
scholarships ; and held public examinations in the various 
subjects of study which it was desired to encourage. 

413. The question was revived in 1878 in connection 


with a movement made on the occasion of 
{h?rKriJty. ^ fhe Imperial Assemblage at Delhi on 1st 

January 1877. The Secretary of State, 
on being satisfied that the examinations of the Punjab Uni- 
versity College were of such a nature as to justify that body 
being entrusted with the power to grant degrees, accord- 
ed his permission to the introduction of an Act for the in- 
corporation of a University in 1880. An Act for this pur- 
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pose was accordingly passed in 1882 as Act XVII of that 
year, and on 14th October the Punjab University was in- 
corporated and received the power of conferring degrees 
for Oriental Learning and Arts. The Viceroy consented 
to become the Patron of the institution, the Lieutenant- 
Governor Avas appointed ect-offido Chancellor, and the 
memliers of Senate were designated Fellows. Authority 
was granted hy the Act to the Governor-General in Council 
to empower (he University to confer degrees in Law, Medi- 
cine, Science and Kngineering also when it proved to his 
satisfaction that the arrangements and examinations of the 
University were such as to render the conferring of these 
powers desirable. Tn accordance with this authority, the 
pnw.»r to confer degrees in ^Te<licine was conceded in 
and deirrees in l.aw and Science in 1891, 

414. In common witli other provinces of the Empire, 
ni.iittti cnir.Mi- system of University education in the 

I’nnjah was jirofoundly affected by the 
labottrs of the Universities Commission, which visited 
Laliore in April 1902. The Indian Universities Act of 
1904 wliich came into effect in October of that year carried 
the reeommendations of tlie Commission into effect. The 
^enate was strengthened by the infusion of new material, 
and the reduction of the number of ex-officio Fellows and 
the exclusion of :i7 other Fellows affected mainly those who 
l)ad taken no part in T^niversity affairs for several years. 
Tiic new Senate upon its incorporation constituted pro- 
\asional Oriental. Arts. Science. Medical and Law 
Facullies. pending the regular appointment of the Syndics. 
The Engineering Faculty was abolished, the subject be- 
ing treateil as a branch of Science. The Faculties have 
the p''ivilego of adding to their numbers graduates in the 
Faculties and specialists. The Syndicate, after recon- 
stitution. was smaller by four than before the changes. 
Its work considerably increased, mainly in connection with 
.affilmfr'fl colleges. Eighteen Boards of Studies, represent- 
ing different subjects or groups of subjects, were foviiied 
to determine objections raised to questions set in exami- 
nations. previously the duty of the Syndics in each 
bncultv, to suggest examiners to the Syndicate, to recom- 
mend courses of study and reading and to act, generally 
as consultative bodies to the Faculties. Of other subordi- 
nate Boards the Board of Accounts was left unaltered. 
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but the management of the Oriental College was taken over 
directly by the Syndicate and of the Law College by the 
Law Faculty. 

416. Before the passing of the Act no system of am- 

liation existed in the Punjab University, 
Affliction. colleges being “ recognized ” only^ Affili- 

ation became necessary under the Act and all the colleges 
previously recognised applied. Committees of inspection 
were appointed to report on the condition of these institu- 
tions. They found it impossible to adopt any standard 
of efficiency that could be regarded as at all permanent 
without excluding the great majority of the institutions 
inspected. In the end a compromise was adopted. ^ ^ 
liation was granted in every case, but the Syndicate required 
certain improvements to be effected as a condition of the 
continuance of affiliation. 

41H The revision of the regulations was a conse- 
..f q'lence of the new Act and was expedi- 
tiio tiously ciiiTied out. Two new degrees 

Baclielor of Teaching and Master of Science— were insti- 
tuted. the latter a further step in the gradual creation of a 
highly specialised Science side of instruction. Degrees of 
Bachelor of Laws and of Medicine and Surgery replaced 
the Diplomas of Licentiate in these two subjects ; and the 
Oriental Examinations in Law and Medicine long in abey- 
ance were removed from the regulations. Honours papers 
w'ere instituted in the B.A. and B.Sc.^ Examinations, but 
special lectures were not at first required. Inter-collegi- 
ate rules affecting latest rates of admission to classes and 
transfer from one college to another had previously been 
adopted by the Syndicate as a condition of recognition and 
now became binding on every affiliated college. Ever^' Uni- 
versity student was now registered and Ids college career 
recorded. The registered number was used instead of tha 
name in the list of candidates supplied to the Examiners. 
The reorganisation of the University was fitly marlced by the 
provision in 1905 of a new University Hall with S^mdicate 
and Committee rooms consonant with the dignity of the 
Foundation. 

417. Just prior to the inauguration of the Heforms, 
The Ciicntt* Uni- au invaluable lead was given to the Edii- 
ro^ty Commi.- Departments in all provinces by 

Ihe recommendations of the Calcutta University Coramis- 
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sioli The Pnnjal* ir.ade a start in this direction bv the 
institution of Honours Schools which provided better and 
more vancd tcachin^^ for the abler students. Another re- 
-orrn 'i()vocate<I was the removal from the University of all 
tuition of a strictly pre-University standard, and its con- 
<«;n ration into new institutions to be known as Interme- 
dinte Colleges, winch should provide the logical culmina- 
tion of (he system of secondary education. It had been 
Pit for snme time past that there was an excessive concen- 
trafion of voung Students in Lahore, and that this was good 
neither for the place nor for the students {r)ara. 406) Two 
Intermediate Colleges were accordingly opened bv Govem- 
luent in Mnlfan and T.udhiana. and two more wore raised 
hv private enterprise at Julliindnr and Amhala. These 
with the Guru Nanak Khalsa College at Gnjranwala 
opened IP 1017. made up a total of five Intermediate Col- 
eges already in existence. On the whole, these colleges 
have made a good start and are proving their value • but 
It seems iinlikelv that two-venr Colleges will be entirely 

successful. Such a period is far too .short for the tradi- 
ions and uifluencc of the institutions to be impressed upon 
(he stmlenis. In such a college also it is difficult to com- 
tune efficiency and economv. The proposals of the Cal- 
entta TTmvorsitv to include the two High classes as well as 
the tvvo Intermediate classes is the probable solution of the 
difheii tv. The creation of four-year colleges at Lvallpur. 
Hiijint and ( amphellpur is now under consideration 

41fi, There arc now 15 Arts Colleges, the Oriental, 

Government. Forman. T).A.-V.. Tslamia, 

. Gval Singh and Sanatan Dharm at Lahore, 

lUmlsa at AmriKir, Murr.ay at Sialkot, Gordon at Ra- 
wa piridi, p A.-V. at Jiillundur and Rawalpindi. Benarsi 
Mas at Arnhala and two Intermediate Government Colleges 
at Mnlfan and Ludhiana. There is also one Arts College 
or Lahore which is maintained by Government. 

41fl. The developments of the future are linked up 
PnivoiMiiy with the questions of control and of orga- 
ftnri orjrnni*»nf.n. nisation. Without these University teach- 
ing cannot he expected to flourish. At present, the Uni- 
versity exercises an excessive control over the courses and 
enrneula but an inadequate control over the teaching given 
in its nainc. The former is irritating to the teachers and 
an impediment to salutarv changes and the formulation of 
■well-devised courses ; and the latter can only result, as it 
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does in wasteful duplication and yet in monotonous teach- 
ing/ the students being conhned to individual colleges. 
.Without a suitable organisation to guide it, co-opcration 
between the University and the Colleges and between the 
Colleges themselves is well nigh impossible 1 he Univer- 
sities Act of 1902 tried to enforce ollicial control ; and sub- 
sequent proposals developed this tendency. 
trol is not only vexatious but also ineffective, llie obvious 
solution is for Government to relax its detailed control, and 
for the Univcr.-^itv while relaxing its control over the courses 
to tighten its control over the teaching. 

420 Sectmdary Schools are either Middle Schools or 

High Schools. A Middle School usually 
Sccon-Ury scL,..i.. ^ Primary and Middle Depart- 

ment, the Primary Department consisting of the four classes 
of an oidinary Primary School, and the Middle Depart- 
Dient of an extra course, extending over lour classes, of 
wiiich the first two are Lower Middle, and the tliird and 
fourth Upper Middle classes. A High School usually em- 
braces a Priinarv. Mi<ldle and High Department, the first 
two corresponding to a ^fiddle School, and the last having 
a course of twm years, and terminating wdth the 'Mntricnln 
tion School T.,eaving Certificate Examination. Tn many 
cases Tiow’ however the Primary Departments of 
Schools are being separated off as District Schools. The 
above system of classification is obligatory in Government 
and Board Schools, and has been generally adopted in Aid- 
ed Schools. Tlie subjects of study in the Middle Depart- 
ment include English in the case of Anglo-Vernaeular 
Schools, and also a Vernacular T.angiiage. Arithmetic, Geo- 
metry, Algebra. History, Geography. Elementary Science, 
and either Persian. Arabic, or Sanskrit. The course of 
study for Vernacular Middle Schools terminates w'ith the 
Vernacular Middle School examination, w’hich is conducted 
bv the Education Department. Scholarships tenable in the 
classwi of the High Department are awarded on the rfsults 
of the Vernacular Middle School Examination and a 
special scholarship examination for Anglo-Vernacular 
Schools. The course of instruction in High Denartments 
embraces the subjects prescribed for Middle Schools, hut 
carried to ^ higher stage and taught through the medium 
of English. The Matriculation School T>eaving Certificate 
Examination serves two purposes ; it is at once a school 
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final exarimiation and a test for admission to a Uniyersitv 
course. But the Miool Leaving Certificate Examinatinn 

' t.Xnt educational career of the 

«1. The distribution of secondary schools haa been 
riK*<}Unl i|j U.bu- engaging the attention of the department 

7: feared that the comparatively 
tfaiioii In nriMti url)nn iueas Imve profited by the 

provision of facilities for advanced school 
education at. tlie expense of the pooi’er rural tracts. Gov- 
ernnicnt itself lias not heoii altogether blameless in this iv'j- 
peef for a Govei iiinent higli school is invariably to be found 
at the liead-fjuarters of a district where there are not in- 
f’voii-ntly several other high schools, while other parts of 
the district may ho left entirelv without provision. It is 
not nmommon. also for private schools to he multiplied in 
urban areas in a spirit of competition Such schwls are 
otten located a few vards from eaeh other: sometimes even 
in eontignous buildings. Tn T.ahore. for example, one por- 
tion of the city is thronged liy high schools, while the re- 
niaindm’ ol tliat large city remains almost without provi- 
sion. At Ami.ala (here are some five schools within a, 
stone s throw of each other Simla is perhaps unique 
among the cities of the world for its di(Tii-ult communi- 
cat-nns and its large area in proportion to its population, 
^e( its two high scliools and its a nglo- vernacular middle 
si hnol are next door to each otlier. 

422. Another difficult problem is to decide the res- 
i.TAi n.i.i P''nsihilitv of local bodies in the field of 

se.'oiidarv education. It has been definite- 
ly laifl down that the maintenance of 
angln-vernncular middle schools is within the scope of local 
bodies; hut the niainfenanee of high schools is, at any rate 
at prc'^ent, hevond their scope. Tn consequence. Govern- 
ment has stated its willingness, provided that funds are 
available, to provincialise the high schools of local bodies ; 
and eleven such schools were provincialised about 1921. 

423, Efforts, not always successful, have been made 
AUmii.f. rp- fo correct the evils of cramming for ex- 

aminations. Tn 1919. the University 

1/. \ . rtftminfttmn. a • • •• a i* 

tranion re?ulntions substituting for the 
former matriculation examination a matriculation and 
school leaving certificate examination. The aim underly- 
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ina the change was to afford to those unable or unwilling to 
proceed to a university course the opportunity of securing 
a certificate of genera! education which would enable them 
to apply successfully, at the end of the school course, for 
employment in which such education is regarded as a suit- 
able qualification. In this respect the inno\ation may be 
said to be achieving success, though in the ai rangement of 
courses there is much room for improvement. The control 
of the examination is vesteii in the School Hoard 

424. The conflict between the vcrnacularist ainl the 
TLou-.ofKu.iM, anglicist among educationists in India is 
ftH ft tnoiiimn of as old as the thirties ot last century, but it 

.ippears to l,e only now coining to a head, 
lity. Never has the problem been more complex; 

never has its solution been more difficult. So far as the 
vernacularisation of the high school course in the matter of 
the medium of instruction is concerned, the Punjab holds 
that the teacliing of English is not advanced (it may even 
be retarded) hv a slop])y use of English as the medium in 
the middle classes, and that the use of the vernacular 
medium enables a boy to make greater progress in his ordi- 
narv studies than he could with the handicaj) of a toreign 
medium. This should allow him to save time which should 
be used in a methodical and scientific study of the English 
language. 

425. Increasing attention is now paid to games for 

SiH.to an.Uunmft- large numbers instead of spending sports 
menu, funds Oil selcctcd teams of specialists train- 

ed for tournaments. With a view to encouraging a spirit 
of healthy rivalry and emulation in games, district tourna- 
ments have been continued, but unfortunate collisions 
between rival institutions have been all too frequent. This 
has led at inspectors’ conferences and elsewhere, to a vigor- 
ous discussion as to the utility of the tournament and its 
place in the educational system. Opinion remains divided. 

426. A notable addition has also been made to exist- 

The BoyMwut agencics for the moral training of the 
movrnieiit. pupils by the inauguration of the Boy-scout 

movement. A camp was held in December 1921 for the 
instruction and training of scoutmasters. General enthu- 
sitsm prevailed and the scoutmasters are now engaged in 
training troops in the schools from which they were sent. 
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It calculated that there are now about 0,000 boy-scouts in 
tlie Provin(e A large and successful rallv took place on the 
wcasion or the recent visit of His Royal Highness the 
J-niice ol ^^ale5 to Lahore and the success of that rally 

augurs well lor the future development of the movement 
in the 1 rovmce. It is realised that if the system is to 

-..in, am a high standard of effiriencv. every care must be 

a-en ii, tlie selection of sroutmasiers and leaders and in 
file recniitment of seonts. 

12/. Public opinion is beginning to recognise that 
Av-T.^-.isni iriin ^oiiie training in agidcnlture is an essen- 

^'al u<iKomitant of education in nirai 
agricultural training the Puniab 
ake.^ the lead Ibe number of vernacular middle sclionls 
vvlm-fi provide a practical training in agriculture has reach- 
■‘<t nearlv litty and ihe reports on (he elfieiency and value of 
The tea( hing have been satisfactory. This experiment has 
aroused ((msidernhle interest in' other parts of India. 

Thor provinces liave started a small miraber of separate 
agricnlfurnl schools but the general impression of the con- 
ference was that this type of scliool wa.s most certainly very 
expensive and tlmt as yet results have been disappointing. 
The Pnnjali system is vein- different. It is based on the 
principle that an intensive training in agriculture is un- 
suifod to yonnir bov.s. and that what is really needed is a 
f^ooci gpncrfll traininpf onriched. in suitable places, by some 
practical training in agriculture Tliis practical training 
is given on small school farms by a Senior Vernacular 
teacher who has undergone a vear’s course in agriculture 
at Lyallpiir. The economy of the Pimjah system at any 
rate is self-evident. Suitable training in agriculture is 
now given tp some 5.000 boys. Intensive training in 
separate Agricultural Aliddle Schools of the type given in 
other provinces could he provided for only 500 bovs at the 
same cost. 

42ft. It is however only by the improvement of pri- 
I’rimarv K.inca. cdiicatioh that the agriculturist 


I ftinarv KtlncA* v iov 

uot; flni hofcin- can get a good general training. It is 

only recently that the importance of pri- 
mary education has been recognised. The first step in 
primary education was an attempt to raise the indigenous 
schools of the Punjab to a higher level of efficiency. But 
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this scheme failed, and it was found necessary to convert 
the principal indigenous schools into Government schools, 
or branches of nii.s.sion schools, or to bring them under the 
influence of district or municipal c'ommittees. The edu- 
cational cess, however, realized .-^o little that salaries suffi- 
cient to attract competent teachers could not he ofiered. 
although no attempt was made to piovide a school for every 
group of villages. It was accordingly resolved to leduce a 
number of sch(X)ls in order to raise the elficiency of The re- 
mainder. The result was that schools were accessible unly 
to a small proportion of the boys of schni.l-g.iing age; .iiul 
Sir Charles Aitchison recognized the necessity of improv- 
ing the indigenous schools, without destroying their distinc- 
tive character, by the offer of liberal grants-in-aid on easy 
conditions. The system was accordingly reorganized the 
management of the schools being transferred to local bodies, 
wliioh were, on their part, required to devote a fixed pro- 
portion of their income to primary education Revised 
grant-in-aid rules provided for payment by results and 
staff grants to certified teachers employed in aided schools. 
The recommendations of the Education (’ommission 


of 1883 rendered it possible to give effect in greater 
detail and with greater precision to the poliev inauvurated 
by Sir Charles Aitchison. Schools and scholars increased 
in numbers and efficiency, though the imposition in 1886 of 
higher fees on sons of non-agriculturists reduced the num- 
ber of boys of that class in the lower primary department. 
By 1880-00 the number of aided schools had risen to 300. 


with 10,000 pupils; and they continued to proErress until 
1806-07, when the growing popularity of the Government 
schools, combined to some extent with the pressure of had 
seasons, checked their advance. Rut the histrict Boards 
had so many pressing calls on their resources, that they 
could not meet the demand for primary education. N”!!- 
luerically, primary schools showed but a slow advance*, but 
in efficiency their progress was marked. The abolition of 
the lower primary examination in 1808 enabled the course 
of instruction to be made continuous for fully five years, 
and permitted controlling officers to devote more time to 
que.stiohs of organisation and discipline, methods of in'- 
struction, and so on, at their inspection. In the upper 
primary department more time was allotted to object 
leesons and elementary science. 
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429. I,] 1880 Dr. necessity oi a simpler and more 

cnrriculum for SODS of agricul- 

leil to tile establishment of z<imin- 

1 schools. In these half-time att/>Ti 

dance on 1} was required, and they w'ere closed during ^ch 

harv^t. Lle,„ent,a,y reading and writing, .n the cLTac 

werff’auRhf ' Ity native methods. 

. ‘ S ■ Qualified teachers in these schools received 

extra pay. and arrangements were also made to train 

ffa.. tl ' I? ’‘f prospered ; but the people then lie- 
hovs for''’f'n'' '’’l' ’''ov diri not fit 

eroun I I’n t'Sr 'I'ov 'o^t 

l it, r increttsing unpopu- 

huitt, steps wore taken in 1904 to open village schools with 

.1 simpler course of studies, planned with spl.i,il reference 
to the requirements of agrieultnrists, 

430. Blit it was only with the inauguration (in April 

r;;: I Mich^l O-nwyer’s five-vear 

"•tniftr K,i„nf:„n P^^nr-^mnip for the expansion and ira- 

provement of Vernacular Education in 

serio isiv ‘'rade^k-en'’ Th"'''"’"" "g"'">'"'-ists was 

senoush undertaken. The primary obiect of the new 

policy was an increased provision of schools. The develop- 

inonf of vernacular education was thus arranged so th^ 

schools would be established at. eveiT centre where an aver- 

tlnf''- w7i‘ f '’f f provided 

"lilt's ordinarily intervened between 

^ the goal would 

with listfl nf ""'Tl P*f\^n'nS of maps for each district, 
"ith lists of villages and the population of each. As each 

drXru7^a7d^^^^1' programme of expansion was 

Th^. iflriv* *0 Government for approval, 

end nf anticipated at the 

^ V ‘he 

nrivatA I'nt V conversion of 

private into hoard schools. 

431 The second (and equally important) object of 
MfUifKi of aw«r.i. Ihe new policy was an improved and a more 
>npcran*. ^ (Htuitable method of Government assist- 
ance. The original system in the Punjab had been to pro- 
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portion grants to expenditure on salaries; in other words, 
to subsidise those boards which were both willing and able 
to spend money on education. The backward are;is thus 
became even more backward until they were assisted (or 
embarrassed) by ill-timed and spasmodic doles. The five- 
year programme, however, was based on difierent princi- 
ples, its main objects being to make arrangements for a con- 
tinuous advance in education and also to provide as ecjuit- 
ably as possible for rich and poor alike. Each district was 
therefore graded in such a way that local bodie.s would l)e 
encouraged to contribute continuously a fair jiroportion ot 
the cost of expansion and improvement without committing 
themselves to more than thev could afford; without, that is 
to say, starving other services for the sake of education. 
Thus, a board graded at 50 per cent, would expect to receive 
Rs. 5.000 of everv Rs. 10,000 of additional expenditure; a 
board gi-aded at 75 per cent, would receive Rs 7.500; and 
so forth. The following factors were therefore taken into 
consideration : the sources of income of each board and the 


extent to which it was using those resources: the percentage 
of its net income s[)ent on education ; the amount of the local 
cess: the annual sur|)lus (if any); the estimated cost of 
carrying out the scheme: the anticipated increase or de- 
crease in the annual income. An important feature of the 
scheme w^as its elasticity. In a lean year. Government can 
cry a halt and call for a general retardation of activity all 
round by extending the programme to (say) seven years ; and 


rice rersn. 


432. It is undoubted that the programme achieved a 

verv large measure of success in its two 
main objects ; an increased provision of 
schools and a more equitable method of 
awarding Government grants. The programme was even 
more successful in its second object, the encouragement of 
the backward districts. Marked progress was made in all 
the districts of the Rawalpindi division; and to a less 
degree in the Multan division. The influence of Indian 
soldiers who took part in the war w'as on the side of educa- 
tional adyan(». It is significant that the Rawalpindi and 
.Theliim districts and the central districts of the .Tiillundnr 
division all made most noteworthy progress; and it is 
possible that the advance made in the Rohtak district was 
inspired from the same source. 
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433. It is but uatuial that in such an ambitious 
Unt.rim^s scliciiie certain dcfects should be re- 
n M. vcaled. In the first place, the fulfilment 
of the programme was not attended by 
that continuity of effort which its originators had set out 
to achieve. The total of the achievement was satisfactory, 
but the figures which make up that total were far from 
satisfactory. The Rohtak and Multan boards nearly com- 
pleted in four years a programme which was intended to 
occujw fifteen yeais. Some ten boards completed their pro- 
grammes af tlie end of the fourth year. Some, how’ever, 
lagged behind in the race. Tliis disparity in the rate of 
progress was due to many cau.ses. but the personal factor 
was the most potent In the first place, there was not the 
guiding liand at headipiarters, witli tlie necessary experi- 
ence and the neoessarv leisure, to supervise the work; to 
curb the impetuous, to encourage the faint-hearted and the 
weary, to sjnir on the apathetic. 

434 .Another unfortunate deviation from the scheme 
Anru.-ivo nnn.- noglect of the pToviso that scliools 

Kr.,f miM-.n m;. shoiild ordinarilv be started only in places 
-inaii eOi,.!.. uttendancp of at least fifty pupils 

was expected. Tn consequence, a ven- large ])ropoTtion of 
the primary schools w^ere manned by a single teacher 
apiece, who was ex|H'cted to cope with all four classes. 
The nninher of schools with an attendance helow^ tw’entv 


and even of single figures was unexpectedly large. Thus 
it mav he contended that the tu’ograinme w’as concerned 
with tlie provision of schools rather than of scholars. 

435. Primarv schools now afford a course of instnic- 
Intr-I«.ii.,n of I'on putailing over four years, the V class 
tu fonr-ciftM ].ri. lieing now included in the Middle Depart- 
umrs sriiooi, which liHs. therefore, four classes in- 

stead of three as formerly The distinction between XTpper 
and Low'er Primary Classes has been abolished. English is 
also now' begun in the V class in the middle department 
instead of the TV as was the ease before. All these changes 


were made after the initiation of the five-venr programme. 
A new' type of school called the Low’er Middle School, hav- 
ing six classes, was also introduced to compensate for the 
reduction of a class in the primary school, the intention be- 
ing to have one T.ow’cr Middle f^ohool in the centre of every 
small group of primary schools. Tn the rural areas where 


i 
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there was a real demand for English Education, Verna- 
cular Middle Schools were allowed to attach ’optional 
English classes of the same standard as in An^^Io- Verna 
cular Schools for the benefit of those boys who wished to 
study Englisli and were prepared to pay ilie enhanced fees 
prescribed for Anglo-Vernacular Schools. 

430. The main objects of this step were to meet the 

Object, tiH. '.^^'"[en^ents of the Compulsory Education 
chnbjru. Act, to relieve teacl^ers in single-teacher 

♦ U- ^ ^rom the impossible burden of 

teaching five claves, to eliminate the three-class school and 

the <;tn^?7F the opportunities of urban and rural bovs. 
the study of English being started in the fifth class. Under 

nrtmir System rural boys, after passing the fifth class of a 

primary school, had to attend a special English class on 

entering any Anglo-Vernacular School and were tluis liandi- 
capped by the loss of a year. There are many critics of the 
new .ptein chiefly on the score of expense, as a new type 

lEe necessitated, 

iiie parents also complain that their children learn but 

^ «nd that they soon relapse into 

Illiteracy after leaving school. There is nuicli force in both 

detects of the new system have been accentuated during the 
awkward time of transition when the one-teacher schfol is 

fS n't tt. ® w priniarr 
tea^inf if T 7 ^“‘r''n j embrace six classes and that the 
teaching of English should be postponed until a later stage 

437. Unfortunately the idea prevailed among Dis- 

XcWvf.rcro. that Government, was coni- 

Domy. niitted to an indefinite liability of contri- 

exnenditnrp K, k j towards anv additional 

^ board, however great it might be This 

Ce o^th^p the harmonious working of he .ehem 
due ?o a dt- extr-avasance which 

valntlv^ ^ P'’“S;e«s too qiiioklv and therefore extra- 
a . .of funds, however, verv oiiU-lv em- 

kniVrwas imedtlth etot ' 

4.38, The second great achievement of recent years 

CompnUofy edD«. .? P^SSin^^ of 

««,. the CompuW Education Act of 191 P 

The Act applies only to boys, and to them 


Q 
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only for a period of four years. Coin'pulsion has already 
been intiodiuod iu the cities of Multan and Lahore, though 
a number of otlier municipalities and some district boards 
are contemplating the application of the Act. At Multan, 
over 54 poi- cent . of the boys of compulsion age arc at school 
as against 27 per eciit. before the application of the Act. 
At Lahore, the proportion has risen from 50 to over 62 per 

cent. At neither place have legal proceedings been taken 
against otVenders. 

430. But the introduction of (’’ompulsory Education 

i.s attended hy diirieiilties. Tt is not “inere- 
ii'in.lV,- ;i tjiiestion of money." The compulsory 

systcin is not only more efficient but also 
' more economical tlian tin* present voluntary 

system A school of (say) 160 pupils with a teacher for 
<yieh class is obviously more efficient as well as more eco- 
nomieal than a school of (say) 30 pupils with a single 
teacher taking all four classes. The difficulties to be over- 
come in the introduction of compulsion on a wide scale are 
other than the provision of funds, Tn the first place, there 
is the poverty of the people, Tt is easy to state that edu- 
cation would improve their material well-being and would 
assist them in avoiding tlie clutches of the money-lender, 
hut it is far more difficult to convince people who are daily 
faced by the problems of poverty and who need the labour 
of their sons. Tt is easy to state that a school should be 
open to all and that the sons of the depressed classes should 
receive admission, but it is far more difficult to ensure that 
this excellent principle is carried into practice. Another 
difficulty has received insufficient attention, and that is in- 
adequate supply of teachers. In all western countries 
where compulsion has been successfullv introduced, more 
than Ihree-fourths of the teachers in primary schools are 
women. Without the women compulsion would no longer 
ho possible, not only because the supply of teachers would be 
inadeonato. hut also because the expense would he prohibi- 
tive. Tn Tndia. social conditions being what they are, not 
only are women teachers debarred from the primary’ 
schools for hovs. hut men teachers are sometimes engaged in 
girls’ schools. Separate schools are also required for hoys 
and for girls. There is yet another difficulty. The Indian 
nniversitv a.nd secondary school systems suck from the 
countryside its best intellect, but the social conditions of the 
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'Country discourage such intellect from returning to the 
villages and thus from influencing the villagers in ilie direc- 
tion of education. Ihe religious organisations of the 
Indian coiuniuiiities do not ofler to gra<luat€^ the same 
opportunities ot work and influence as fall to a clergyman 
in England or to a minister in Scotland There is not. 
again, the same scope for an Indian medical graduate in 
Uie villages as is aflorded to a medical practitioner in the 
English countryside. The Indian landowner (k-es not otdi- 
narily proceed to a university. WTiat primary education 
ill England wotild have done without the influence of the 
parson, sijuire and doctor is diflieult to imagine: yet in 
India the.se influences are rarely availalile to rural educa- 
tion. Again, in England, the primarv school enjoys the 
honorary services of an army of philantliropic ladies who 
visit the parents, care for the needs of the children, and 
carry out a hundred and one little duties, the performance 
of whioli enables the school to he ajipreciated as sometliing 
of real valiii* hy the people. 

I-IO. Much is being done to enlarge the literary ve- 
loji-iiook Cun- sources of those wlio only know the ver- 

nacular. Tlie Text-Rook Committee is 
charged with the task of supplying 
suitable text-books to the schools, a work of the ut- 
most importance and no little dilficulty. In 1905-Ofl 
a Text-Book Revision Committee was also appointed 
with a grant of Rs. 20,000 to bring up to date revision work 
which had fallen into arrears. The Committee now consists 
of 25 members, each nominated for a period of two years, 
representing different interests, with the Director of Public 
Tnstruction as ex-officio Pre.sident. The membership of the 
Committee is composed of eight Europeans, six Hindus, 
eight Muhammndans three Sikhs. The Committee 
represents not only different communities and religions 

TJiRRy types of educational institutions 
which exist in the Province t primary and secondary, 
yernacuclar and anglo-vernacular schools; girls’ schools, 
industrial, technical and art schools; training institutions; 
bioverninent and aided schools and schools under private or 
Si^tanan management. A branch has been in existence at 
Dclln since 19^2, and valuable assistance is rendered bv 
the Delhi scholars, who are particularly well qualified to 
■deal with literaiy production in Urdu. The memorandum 
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of Association enumerates the objects of the Committee as 
follows (a) the recommendation of suitable text-books in 
all subjects for schools ; (i/) preparation, translation and 
publication of text-books ; (c) the maintenance of lists of 
lx;oks for the libraries of schools ; (d) the encouragement 
of tha development of vernacular literature ; and (e) the 
maintenance of a library and museum of reference. Dur- 
ing tlie last ten years a sum of nearly Rs. 1 lakh was ex- 
pended on books and periodicals for’ present-ation to edu- 
cational institutions of all kinds. 

441. The standardisation of technical terms in Urdu 

Rinijabi recently undertaken may • 
mark the beginning of an era, when the 
results of modern science will no longer remain a sealed 
!)ook to those who only knew the vernacular. An edition 
of the Iloine University Library in Urdu or Punjabi would 
bring the literate agrieulturist in direct contact with all 
that is best in modern thought. At present he can only 
see scientific truth as distorted by the passion of political 
controversy. The corollary to self-government is the edu- 
cation of the masses ; and true education is only attain- 
able when they are in a position to think and decide for 
themselves, and not through the mentalities of politicians. 
This they will only be able to do when they have access 
to the best literature of the world translated into their 
own tongue. 

442. Rut education depends upon the teacher: and 

it is only by means of well-trained teachers 
that a good education can be given to the 
(Vniriii Tniiiinjr pupils. Normal Schools were originally 

founded to train teachers for the middle 


and primary schools, but they w'ere restricted to training 
for primary schools alone after the organisation of the 
Lahore Central Training College. This institution was 
opened in 1881, the first of its kind in India. Since its 
foundation most of the secondary schools have been supplied 
w’itli trained teachers, and at one time the Punjab was able 
to spare a number of trained and experienced men to assist 
in revising and impro^mig the training school system in the 
United Provinces. There were at first two classes : the 
senior English, which prepared teachers for higher work in 
English secondary schools: and the senior vernacular, which 
trained men for all kinds of purely vernacular teaching itt 
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secondary schools. In 1883-84 a junior English class was 
opened to train teacliers for the primary classes of anglo- 
vernacular schools. With the extension of university edu- 
cation, the preliminary educational qualifications were 
raised ; and after 1896 onlv B.A.s or those who had read 
up to that standard in a recognized college, were admitted 
to the senior English class. For admission to the junior 
English class men must have either passed the intermediate 
examination or attended the classes of a college for two 
years. Tn 1904 this institution was completely reorganised. 
The staff was strengthened, the period of study was raised 
to two years, a clerical and commercial class added, ‘and the 
number of available stipends much increased. A teacher's 
degree examination was also instituted, open to all gra- 
duates in Arts who had attended the Central Training 
College for another year after passing the senior anslo- 
vernacular certificate examination. 


443. In 1917 the classes in the Lahore Central Train- 
Tiie i.ni.orc On- iDg College Comprised the I’niversitv 
1"' degree (IV T.) class; the senior and iunior 

logo III 1917. 1 11 , 1 ^ • 

nnglo-vernaoninr nnd tlio senior 

vernacular class. These were acooininodatcd in the main 
'buildings of the college Tn a subsidiary building on the 
college premises, but also under the control of the Principal, 
there was a normal school with eighty junior vernacular 
students. Thus, the total number of students under train- 
ing and practising in a single model school was over 300; 
and the institution was, therefore, not only crowded as to 
accommodation but also overloaded with work and respon- 
sibility, cramped in scope and opportunity, and hybrid in 
character. Apart, however, from this very large and over- 
burdened college, provision for training was scanty. A 
policy of decentralisation and of expansion therefore be 
.came essential. 


444. Tn 1918, the normal school in Lahore was re- 

expanded into two institutions 
wnich were located at Gu;iranwala and 
Sialkot (the former has since been transferred to a com- 
fwiodious and permanent home at Ghakkar). In the follow- 
ing voar, the senior vernacular class was also closed, the 
•work being conducted in an institution dignified by the 
siame of a senior vernacular college at Lyallpur, a second 
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college of the same type being oi^ned later at Hoshiarpur, 

1 iiese changes had the eflect of relieving the Central Train- 
nig C oUege of the purely vernacular work and of leaving 
It free to concentrate on anglo-vernacular training. The 
retention of the junior anglo-vernacular class, however 
rendered it still difficult to expand and to improve the 
senior classes of the college. It was therefore intended to 
close tlio junior class and to establish a junior anglo-vema- 
ciilar college at Jnllundur. For various reasons this pro- 
ject was postponed from year to year : and. finallv. other and 
|)rol)ahly more satisfactory means of providing for the 
junior juiglo-vernacular students led to the abandonment 
ot tlie proposal. The potentialities of the intermediate 
collcgearul the opportunities it offers for professional train- 
ing were brought to public notice by the Calcutta Cniver- 
sity ( oinmission. Kconomy, a wider atmosphere for the 
students, and a larger measure of general training are ex- 
pected from the association of students under training with 
these colleges. The Pun jah Government has recently de- 
ci(led to investigate possibilities along these lines by associ- 
ating junior anglo-vernacular classes with the intermediate 
college at Multan. The development of vernacular train- 
ing has been even more marked. This development has 
iieen achieved not only by the addition of new normal schools 
imt also by the expansion of existing schools. Tt has thus 
fteen possible to dispense with the doubtful experiment of 
the training class without in any way prejudicing the 
supply of trained teachers. 


445. The admitted defects of the purely literary 
intrianctiuii of t‘''TC‘liing wliicli dominated Indian educa- 
Tooi.ni.ai K.iucn- tioH fi’om the Start led to an attempt to 

introduce technical education. Prior to 
1886 the Medical and Veterinary Colleges, the Law 
School, the Engineering Class of the Punjab University, 
and the Mfiyo School of Industrial Art were the only real 
twhnicaJ institutions in the Province, the few so-called in- 
dustrial schools being mere workshops in which inferior 
articles were made at a high cost. In the three follow- 
ing years, however, some progress was made, the chief step 
being the establishment of tlie Kailway Technical School 
at Lahore to provide instruction for the children of the* 
railway workshop employ^. 
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446. With the introduction of the Reforms Scheme 

the control of industrial education was 


Control niul in* 
flpectioTi of indu«* 
trial f-duration 
under the Kofuni>i 


transferred to the Department of Indus- 
tries. Primary industrial schools however 
still continued to be administered bv the 


Department of Education. Thus, the middle schools were 
inspected by tlie Principal of the Mayo School of Arts and 
by an assistant inspector; and the primary schools by the 
Inspector of Drawing and Manual Training and bis assis- 
tant. This very complex system had most unfortunate re- 
sults. There must be much extravagance in a dual inspect- 
ing system of this nature There must also be a confusion 
of policy ; and. the inspecting agency in both cases l>eing 
that of central officers with other duties to ])erform. there 
must be a serious lack of contact between the inspectors and 


the local b(xlies to whom the real control usually lies. 


447 Mention has already been made (para. 300) of 

the difficulties attending on the introduc- 
fomnio cdmaUnii. female education in India. En- 


couraged by results in the Ignited Provinces, several girls’ 
schools were opened in the Punjab as early as 1855. and in 
1802 Sir Robert Montgomery held a great darbar at Laliore 
in order to enlist the co-operation of the chiefs and notables 
of the Province. Under tliis imjnilse nearly 1.000 schools 
with 20.000 girls had been opened by 1866. hut the j-esults 
were unsubstantial and the attendance soon fell off. A 
sound system of female pd\ication was only established in 
1885-86, in which year an attempt was made to render the 
existing schools places of healthy elementary education, 
adapted to the simple requirements of the people, and re- 
wards for diligent work were subsfit\ited for ])nynients for 
mere attendance. An Inspectress of Schools was first ap- 
pointed in 1880. Thenceforward progress was slow hut 
sure, as is shewn by the statistics of scholars in the Punjab 
and Frontier Province. 


Girl pupils in Pun^jah and Frontier Prorince. 


(ThnneandO 


1907. 

1912. 

1917. 

1922. 

23 

35 


01 


. 
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448. The importance of religious training in the life 
neiijfious bb .1 girl has been rightly emphasised, espe- 
ted...K|i ciallv in the primary stage. Local bodies 

nave tlierefore been encouraged in the 
creation of denominational institutions. Considerable at- 
ontion has also been paid to making tlie courses more suited 
to the needs of the girls and to their environment. The im- 
proveinent in handwork is an illustration of this ckn^e. 
.'several kinds of work are done In* the pupils and are on 
sale in the Punjab. The Rawalpindi phulkoris enibroi- 
oerecl m lovely colour schemes so that hardlv a thread of 
the original fabric is discernible ; the Jullundur Pathan 
patterns outlined in black and filled in with colours ; the 
Multan \\hite omhroiderv on muslin all testify to a train- 
ing of the artistic faculties. In MnzafTargarh dainty 
baskets arc made of palm loaves, in elaborate designs and 
quaint ^hapes Indian embroideries in gold and silver are 

so lean ifnl that (be revival of interest in indigenous work 
IS most welcome, 

44n f^pecial difficulties have also attended the nro- 

, vision of education for Europeans and 
t innal fariliHo* f^r - ' I n<i IflHS. Ill HO IPSS thflll 440 

In'Kti.n.."’”' ''''''''r" "f schonl-Koinn: age were than 

tonnd to be receiving no education what- 
soever. The absence of an enactment making attendance 
at school compulsory, the apathy of parents, and the migra- 
tory character of the European and Eurasian community 
wore great obstacles to advancement. The schools, especi- 
ally in the plains, laboured under many disadvantages, the 
lack of trained teachers being specially felt. 

450. In 1021 . the Diocesan Board of Education (para. 
INilicv of thi> Dio* fifin) adopted the policy of transferring all 
M nn no*r.i of but primarv schools to the hills. In pursu- 
jrrfttion to tiii? ance ot this pollc^^ the boys were sent from 

Lahore to the Lawrence School at Ghora 


Gali and the girls to St. Denys’ School at Murree. The 
North-Western Railway has also proceeded on similar 
lines. Hitherto, there had been a certain number of small 
schools in remote places, generally maintained or assisted 
by the Railway authorities ; and these could neither be 
staffed nor maintained in such a way that this discipline and 
leaching would ordinarily be satisfactory. Many of these 
schools have been closed ; and the Railway has provided a 
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liberal system of scholarships by which its employees can 
send their children to schools in the hills. The free and 
healthy life in the hills, association with a large and well- 
conducted school, and the benefit of better and more varied 
teaching .should do much for the sons and daughters of the 
community. 

V 

451. When in 1871 attention was fir^t directed to 
Mui.am in a.i an the backwardness of education among 
c-iu.ation. Muhammadans in India, inquiry sliowed 

that in the Punjab the Musalman community liad availed 
itself of the facilities offered as fully in proportion to its 
numbers as Hindus. Much had been done to foster the 
study of Arabic and Persian. Indeed, the latter bad been 
favoured at the expense of vernacular languages and liter- 
atures, and it was felt that no sjiecial measures for the 
advancement of Muhammadan education were required. 
It w'as, however, found that Muliammadans seldom prose- 
cuted their studies bevond the middle schools, and that few 
attended colleges. Muhammadan hoys spent years in 
learning the Koran by rote in the mosques, and thus reached 
manhood before their education could be completed. The 
poverty of the Muhammadans as a community, and the 
fact that they were mostly agriculturists, also militated 
against their higher education. Progress was, however, 
made, and in 1883-84 the Muhammadan college students 
were thrice as numerous as in 1870-71. Nevertheless, their 
number in the secondary schools and colleges remained 
proportionately far below that of the Hindus, and the 
necessity of special measures was realized. In 1887 
•Jubilee scholarships (now called Victoria scholarships), 
tenable in high schools and colleges, were founded bv Gov- 
ernment ; and local bodies were authorized to e.stablish them 
for middle schools. In addition, half the free or semi-free 
studentships in secondary schools and scholarships were 
reserved for Muhammadan boys. The community itself 
also began to realize the necessity for self-help, and various 
societies were started which organized anglo-vernacnlar 
Muhammadan schools in the cities and large towns. The 
result was a rapid advance in higher Muhammadan edu- 
cation. Muhammadans can now no longer be considered 
a specially backward class, except inasmuch as they are 
mainly agriculturists, and agriculturists’ education is 
Ijackward compared with that of the urban population. 
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452. Apart from efforts to educate the youngs 

which aim at enlightening 
those whose education is technicallv com- 
plete Literary societies, as the term is understood in the 
VVest^ c-Mii hardly he .said to exist in tlie Punjab. Machi- 
norv I or the incorporation of such societies is provided by 
Act XXI of 1860. but most of the lx)dies which seek regis- 
tration under the Act are not of a literary character. Nu- 
merous societies. l)oth registered and unregistered indeed 
have come into being, especiallv of recent years, the majo- 
nfy of which, however, are primarily religious and are 
meant tor the advaneement of the intere.sts of particular 
communities wludi they profess to represent. Among 
sucli may he mentmned the vaiious hraiuhes of the An'ii 
• nmai and the Sanatan Dharm Sahha among Hindus, 
the Khalsa Diwan among Sikhs, and the many Muham- 
madan Anjurnans A few bodies are. however, established 
mi a broader basis, and a.s they inelnde individuals of 
all classes, and denominaliims, their usefulness is not 
cramped by any sectarian limitations. Deliating societies 
of course are a feature of college life. 

L"),!. Altbougb not strictly speaking a literarv 

no s....u.(v f..f the Society for Promoting Scienti- 

rndiicf npMn.ti. he Kiiowlcilgc. Lahoi’c. calls for notice 

^ Kstaldished in Iflno. the society has now 

branches at Delhi. Srinagar {Kashmir^. Sialkot! Simla and 
Kaithal and numbers some 400 members. This non- 
s(‘cfarian ami non-political body run bv honorary workers 
is now registered under Act XXT of 1860. and lias for its 
object the diftnsinn of u.siTul and scientific knowledge. In 
particular s[)ecial attention is devoted to spreading know- 
ledge of elementary principles of sanitation and preventive 
medicine by means of lectures, lantern demonstrations and 
distribution of tracts on such subjects as Tuberculosis. 
Malaria. Cholera and Plague. More recentlv classes in 
Hygiene, Home Nursing and First Aid to the injured have 
been started for men and women. A monthly magazine in 
Urdu, the Raushni, ' is published. An annual'^rant 
of Rs. l.fiOO is received from the Local Government and 
contributions from Municipalities and District Boards. 

454. Tlie Punjab Historical Society was established 
Tir Punjab Hi.- tliroiigh the efforts of Dr. Vogel, 

torifsi Society. Mr. J. P, Tliompson, I.e.S. and Mr. 

Woolner, now Secretary. Papers are r6ad^ 
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as opportunity offers and are subsequently published in the 
Society’s Journal. Eight volumes of the Journal have been 
published and a new series has been started. 


455. Before the year 1882 a Press, known as the 
T, „ Puniab Civil Secretariat I’ress, executed 

oruinvui . AVOrlv foi* tllG OlVil SGCTCtiiricit Onl\ . i \ pO* 


graphic printing was then abolished in the Lahore Central 
Jail Press which, together with the Public Works Depart- 
ment Secretariat Pre.ss, was amalgamated witli tliat of the 
Civil Secretariat. The establishment, at the time of amal- 
gamation, consisted of about 250 employ^?. In 1884 how- 
ever most of the printing previously executed by the Cent- 
ral Jail was given out on contract to Messrs. W. Ball and 
Co., and the “ Civil and Military Gazette.” The pro- 
prietors of the latter press are still Government Con- 
tractors for form printing. The Government Press at 
that period was established in buildings near the present 
Veterinary Hospital, but in 1015 it moved into its present 
more commodious premises. With the exception of a small 
electric motor for a single Monotype machine, installed 
just before the removal, all work was done by hand in the 
old Press. In the new building iiowever electrically driven 
labour-saving machines for type-setting, printing and 
binding were installed. From an establishment of 250 
employes in 1882 the number has now increased to 500 
while the value of work turned out, exclusive of cost of 
printing paper and binding material, has increased from 

Rs. 14 lakhs in 1010 to Rs. over 2A lakhs in 1921-22. 

•0 ^ 


456. In 1920 a small press was opened in the Borstal 

In.stitution for the purpose of teaching 
inititut.oii Qprtain selected inmates the art of typo- 
graphic printing and plain binding. 
Classes commenced with about 25 pupils; there are now 
between 70 and 80 at work in this department. The value 
of composing, printing and binding executed during the 
year 1921-22, exclusive of cost of paper and materials con- 
sumed, amounted to nearly Rs. 10,000. A number of 
trained inmates conditionally or finally released are being 
employed in the Punjab Government Press, and their work 
and general hehaviour are satisfactory. Other inmates 
similarly trained are now employed with private printing 
firms. Want of accommodation is the most serious draw- 
back to any enlargement of this scheme. 
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457. The exact year in which lithographic printing 
i nu,. i'Hroduced in the Lahore Central Jail 

pre»«. IS not known, but in old records mention is 
T 1 „ industry as far back as 1853. 

In 18h7 only 9 or 10 men were so employed in the Central 

about 300. Hand presses only were 
utilised for many years, but in 1892 lithographic machin- 
ery was installed and there are now about 20 machines in 
use— chiefly engaged on the printing of vernacular forms, 
i he approximate value of work turned out during 1921-22, 
exclusive of the cost of materials consumed, was Rs 14 
lakhs. ^ 

45^. The Punjab Public Library was established in 
Titc I’liPijiib i’ui>. I88() with the object of providing a public 
i.c u,rtn. library for the use of all classes of the com- 

munity and a reading room open to the public free of 
charge. The library contributes to the intellectual ad- 
vancement of the country by placing within the reach of 
students and scholars literary and scientific works which 
it would be imposj^ible for them to acquire for themselves. 
Ihe committee of management consists of 23 members; the 
Director of Public Instruction, tlic Directors of Industries 
and Agriculture, and the Deputy Commissioner, Lahore, 
are ex-officio members. Members are nominated by the 
Piiiijab ILiivcrsity, the Lahore Municipal Committee, the 
Lahore (lymkhana, and the Bishop of Lahore, and two are 
elected by the life members from among their number, 
ihe remaining members are nominated by the Punjab 
Government, which also appoints the President (at 
piesont Sir Sliadi Lai, M.A.. B.C.L.). There are on the 
rolls 260 life members and life subscribers and 425 annual 
siibscribers. In addition to receipts from these, the 
library receives a grant from Government and from some 
of the local bodies in the Province. A large number of 
books, both on general and technical subjects, have been 
collected, and in 1909 a well-equipped commercial and 
technical section was added. Arrangements have been 
made, since 1912. in accordance with the wishes of the 
Punjab Government, to keep in the premises of the Library 
specifications of Patents and Designs registered in India. 
They will be available to the public. The Punjab Govern- 
ment has during the past ten years made special grants 
amounting to twenty-five thousand rupees to the Library, 
^nd thus has enabled the Committee of the Library to 
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purchase a large number of books and bring the collection 
in the Library fairly up to date. 

459. One of the subtlest educational influences is that 
(vrowdi of tlic exercised l)y the press. Forty years ago. i.e., 

in 1883, 23 papers sulliced for the needs 
of the Punjab. At the end of 1905, the number stood at 
221, the preceding quinquennium witnessing a remarkable 
increase of journalistic activity. In 1909, the year j)re- 
ceding the introduction of the' Press Act, the number of 
Punjab papers stood at 253. The passing of the Press Act 
caused only a temporary lull, and the newspapers and 
periodicals of all kinds published during 1914 numbered 
272. This is the highest figure ever recorded. Tlie repeal 
of the Press Act led to the birth of a large number of papers, 
but most of these speedily stopped publication. The Punj- 
ab now issues 236 periodical publications, of which 91 ive 
owned by Hindus, 82 by Muhammadans and 32 by Sikhs. 
Lahore has always published the largest number of papers, 
Amritsar, Simla, Sialkot, Rawalpindi, Gurdaspur and 
Ludhiana being other centres of journalistic activity. 

460. The attitude of the Muhammadan papers, dur- 
Attiiudc towarda ing 1905 and 1906 with one or two excep- 
ooveriiiDont. tioHS, was distinctly loyal although all of 

them, particularly the Vakil, Watan, Observer and Paisa 
Akhbar, took the side of Turkey against England in con- 
nection with the Macedonian question and the Turco-Egyp- 
tian boundary dispute. On the other hand, the Hindu 
Press favoured a disloyal tone and not a few members of 
it lost no opportunity of vilifying Government and its do- 
ings The partition of Bengal and consequent agitation 
called forth a good deal of objectionable writing, especially 
in the Tribune and the Punjabee. the latter being then the 
most dangerous publication in this Province. In 1917, the 
year of the agitation against the Colonisation Bill, the 
Hindu newspapers were conspicuous for the seditiou.s and 
t-curriloua tone of their writings, with reiterated accusa- 
tion.s of oppression and tyranny against the British Gov- 
ernment. The year witnessed the birth of India (Gujran- 
wala) and Bharat Mata (Lahore), two openly anti-Govern- 
ment publications, and the conversion of the Hindustan 
into a rabidly seditious paper. Among other more objec- 
tionable Hindu newwspapers were the Tiitkari. Light and 
the Jhang Sial. With a few exceptions, particularly thc' 
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Zamindar, the Muhaimnadan papers ignored the overtures 
made to them bv their Hindu contemporaries to identify 
theimselyes with the agitation tliat prevailed during tlie 
year. Tlu- Sildi J'ress was still in a nebulou.s state, but 
its leading member, the Khal.-a Adcocate, was loval to the 
core. During the next two years the general' attitude 
of the press towards (jovernmcnt was one of less overt 
hostility than in 1007 and there was a {)ereeplible 
dirniinition of vehemence and irresponsibility in its 
tone. Ke\(dutionary papers like the InqilaO, Tilak, 
Sa/iijil\ licdari and Pcshira, the last being owned and 
edited l)v a Muhammadan, were, however, started during 
this pei'iod. During lOld the Dress was not characteris- 
ed by any unreasonable criticism of Doverninenl's policy 
ami measures. Ihis was to be attributed to a fear of the 
Dress Act, the prosecution of several papers in the preced- 
ing year and the liindu-Miihammadan controversy and 
other internal discussions which absorbed most of the mili- 
tant energy of the press. This improvement in the rela- 
tions hetweeii the press and Government continued during 
Hill, but in 1912 the Turkish wars against Italy and the 
Balkan allies created a tendency among the younger gene- 
ration of Muhammadan journalists to discard the Muslim 
tradition of uncompromising loyalty. 'I'hese wars and their 
results, coupled with the revocation of the partition of 
Bengal and the Cawnpore mostjue affair, had the effect of 
prejudicing these journalists against the British Govern- 
ment. And the situation in 1913 was such that although 
the old, conservative Muhammadan papers remained level- 
headed and loyal, their voices were not easily heard above 
the clamotir of irresponsible Muslim journals like the Vakil 
and the Zamindar, the latter of wliich published grossly 
seditious articles in 1912 and 1913. The tone of the Sikh 


Press also changed for the worse in 1913. with the raising 
of the Rikabganj Gurdwara question. The Hindu papers 
were better conducted during this year than their sister- 
organs. The outbreak of the Great War and the steps 
taken by the Government to secure the internal tranquillity 
of the country necessarily imposed a check on the license 
of the press in 1914. The extremists Hindu organs (such 
as the Hindu, the Dijiak and the Bijli). however, published 
objectionable effusions from the pens of certain revolution- 
aries Several Sikh papers, notably the Khnisn Akhhar 
(of Haichand Singh of Lyallpur) and the Sherd-Punjah, 
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"both started in 1914, attacked Government in connection 
with the Bjidge Ikidge riots. A section of the Midiainnia- 
dan Press foinni fault with Great Britain over the Balkan 
Settlement . Speaking generally, the press displayed a high 
sense of responsihility and increasing sobriety and restraint 
throughout 1915. the improvement being mainly due to a 
fear of the Press and Dt'fenee of India Acts and to the feel- 
ing that in a time of war Government wcMild not tolerate 
provocative and inHammatnry writings. 1'he /nmhtdar, 
Nirbal Srv’ak. Polfjham-i-Suhih and A khhnr-i-A m , liow- 
ever repeaterlly jnihiished alarmist and pro-enemy rumours. 


461 . During tlie following three years the Home Pule 
Home KuIp .iK'i'a- agitutioii {lud tlic Howhitt Bills exercised 
bi'itcrma/’cPthe uiidesirablc elTect on the whole press, 
iTe-i. particularly on the English papers and their 

imitators. The Tribune, the Punjabee and the Bulletin 
grew steadily more bitter and uncompromising : they op- 
po.sed Govcniment’s measures cn bloc in a spirit of unreason, 
the first-named being the most insolent. Of the Muliam- 
madan jjapers. some of whicli began to favour extreme poli- 
tics, the Vakil, tlie Observer and the Punjab were the worst 
behaved. The Sikh press ventilated petty grievances and 
encouraged the feeling that Government was unmindful of 
the true interests of the Siklis. The year 1919, which 
witnessed the seditious agitation against the Rowlatt legis- 
lation, marks the turning point. Since then newspaper 
writing in the Punjab has been drifting into seditious chan- 
nels The tone of the press was most intemperate and was 
characterised by violence for the greater part of that year, 
the Tribune, Punjabee, Leader. Waqt, and Partah among 
Hindu papers and the Aftnh, Siyasat, Punjab and Vakil 
among their Muslim contemporaries being the most objec- 
tionable prints. As regards Sikh newspapers, the year 
1919 marked the opening of a new chapter in their history 
an era of strong language, exaggerated demands and even 
the advocacy of unconstitutional methods. They showed 
a distinct tendency to take up an aggressive attitude 
throughout the year, the Nev) Jlernid being the worst offend- 
er in this re.apect. 1920 was the year in which the non- 
cooperation movement was started over the so-called Khila- 
fat and Puniab wrongs. During this year Press criticism 
of Government was more unsatisfnetorv than it had been 
on any previous occasion. With a very few exceptions, all 
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newspapers developed a tendency to strong writing and hos- 
tile criticism of Government measures. Sikh papers may 
be said to have been the worst-behaved section of the press- 
during the year. The A kali, the most objectionable of these 
journals, and Gaia Lajpat Kai's paper, the Bande Mataram 
came into existence in 11)20. Since the inauguration of the 
non-cooperation movement, wliicli is sup[)orted by not a few 
Hindu. Muslim and Sikh papers, the Punjab j)ress hasheen 
dominated by an anti-Prilish policy which few papers try 
to conceal. In the case of the Sikh press Government’s 
suiiposed opposition to the Gurdwara reforju movement the 
happenings at Guni-ka-Hagh and the passing of the Gurd- 
wara .\ct were additional reasons for its hostile attitude 

towards Government. The Akali-te-Pardesi\vcnt so far as 
to say that It liad been trying to end British rule, and that 
siicn an achievement would be as beneficial to the Sikhs as- 

Tn'i • n Mughal regime. So far as the 

111 Kish question is concerned, almost all Mussalman papers 

implacable enemy of the 

thJvur.-\^ *nemor>’ has the attitude of 

hosfilitv^ Government been of such open 
hostility as It IS to-day. Several papers-Hindu, MuhL- 

4fi2. At one time qaurrels used to he rife between 
iMU'-yna. . , I the organs of. the Aryas on the one hand 

'/ . the Muhammadans, Ahmadis, Sikhs, 

Sanatanists or Dev Samajists on the other. Sparring be- 
tween the Christian paper the Nvr-Afshan and Arva 
and Ahmadi publications was also of frequent occurrence 
several years back. These encounters were exclusivelv 
religions and. owing cliiefly to Government’s determination 
not to tolerate them, have not now been witnessed for years, 
although the reconversion of Malkana Rajputs bids fair to 
foment a controversy between the Aiya and Muslim papers. 

I he Hindii-Sikh controversy also has been laid to re.st its 
last echoes having been beard in connection with the Sikh 
demands in regard to the Reforms. This mav l>o attributed 
in no small measure to the fact that almost the whole Sikh 
press identified itself with extreme Congress politics. The 
dift’erences between the Sikh and Muslim presses are also no- 
longer acute ; only some Muhammadan papers occasionally 
complain of Sikhs not allowing the Musslamans of certain* 
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places to make tlie call to prayers, while Sikh journals 
wcasionally hnd fault with Mussaliuaus for uot peiiiiutiug 
Sikhs to decapitate goats in certain localities. The Hindi? 
Muslim question, however, is of perennial interest and is 
almost always present in one form or another. The parti- 
tion of Bengal and consequent agitation in 1905 and 
1906 called forth bitter mutual comments in Hindu and 
Muhammadan papers. Ihe demand of the Muhaniinadans 
for separate representation in connection with the Minto- 
Morley reform scheme accentuated the pre-existing cruises 
of enmity in 1910. The breach was greatly widened durinf^ 
the following year by the vigorous anti cow-killing agitation 
carried on by Hindu papers, the counter-agitation by the 
Muhammadan press, the bitter campaign against the Aga 
Khan, the insistent clamour of Muslim papers for separate 
representation even in Municipalities and the movement 
fostered by it for the bo 3 'cott of Hindu confectioners. In 
the opening months of 1914, however the Turkish troubles 
and the attitude of the Hindu community with regard to the 
Cawnporc mosque question, stimulated a vigorous campaign 
in the Muslim papers in favour of Hindu-Muslim unity. 
But the Katarpur riots of 1918 and the un.sympathetic atti- 
tude adopted by the Hindu press in regard to the rioting 
in Calcutta again called fortli anti-Hindu writings in 
Muhammadan new.spapers. In 1919 the opposition to the 
Howlatt legislation brought the organs of the two communi- 
ties nearer together and the fraternisations of Hindus and 
Musli^ms on the protest da^'^ ” and at the Muhnrram and 
Dusehra celebrations was seized on. cspeciallv by the Hindu 
press, to lay stress on Hindu-^Iuslim unify. The support 
lent by the Hindus to the Khilafat niovomont and the pro- 
paganda for (he attainment of Swaraj led to still further 
efforts on the part of the pre.ss in 1921 in the advocacy of 
thi.s union. The action of the Hindus in suggesting legis- 
lation to stop cow-killing and indulging in agitation'for the 
repeal of the Band Alienation Act were, however, opposed 
bv the Muhammadan press.which doubted the .sincerity of 

professions of their Hindu contemporaries 
The Hindu papers, on the other hand, charged Afiihnm- 
m<adans with not carrying into effect the decision of the 
Afuslim League which asked them to abstain from kine- 
killinc'. And the murder and conversion to Islam of Afala- 
har Hindus, the Multan riots, Hindu opposition to and 
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Muslim support of the policy of the Minister for Educatioa 
and the recent reconversion of Malkana Rajputs have 
had the elTect of greatly straining tlie relations between 
tlie Hindu and Muhaininadan presses. It is only the more 
extremist papers like the Uande Mataram, Siyasat and 
Zamindar w’hich in their hatred of British rule now write 
in favour of. or urge the necessity for, Hindu-Muslim unity. 
The vast majority of the papers no longer believe in this 
union, while Muhammadan journals like the Watan and 
Guhar-i-llind have been sceptical all along. 

„f ^ Tl><' leading papei-s may be classi- 

fipd tollowS ! — 


(1) h/Xtreniist. — Xation, Bande Mataram, Partaj), 
Kesnri. Zamindar, Siyasat, Akali-te-Pardesi, 
Garaaj Akali, Satjvg, Kirpan Bahadur, Gurd- 
mira . Desk. Seicak. 


(2) Moderate or Liberal. — Tribune, Desk, Akhbar i- 

Am.Mnsfim Outlook. Vakil. Paisa Akhbar, 
Khalsa .Advocate, Khalsa. Khalsa Samachar, 
Loyal Gazette. 

(3) Loyal— Punjahee. Victoria Paper, Watan, GtU- 

zar-i-Hind. I.dah. 



CHAPTERXIv^. 

ARCH.EOLOGY. 


l^urlv 


464. Tho«"h the Pimjah was the earliest seat of 

Vedic civilization, archfeolo^^y has hither- 
A.oka:.H<rijS,: failed to discover any momimonts or 

traces of tlie epic period. Not a single 
relic of the Macedonian invasion has been brought to light, 
and, as in the rest of India, the oldest archaeological 
monuments in the Punjal) are the Asoka inscriptions. Of 
these, two were inscribed on pillars which now stand at 
Delhi, where they were re-erected by Firoz Shah in about 
1362, one having been originally erected at Topra at the 
foot of the Siwalik Hills in the Ambahi district of this 
Province, and the other near Meerut in the Ignited T^ro- 
vinces. Both the inscriptions are in the ancient Brahmi 
script, which is found in all the Asoka inscriptions except- 
ing tho,se at Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra in the North- 
West Frontier Province. The vast ruins of Takshasila 
fTaxiln). now known as Bhahdheri, in Rawalpindi dis- 
trict, remain to .show the extent of the capital of the great 
Maurvan province which comprised the modern Punjab 
and the North-West Frontier Province. South-east of 
Takshasila is the tope of Manik^^‘lla. identified bv General 
Sir Alexander Cunningham as one of the four great 
stnprns mentioned bv the Chine.se pilgrim Fa Hian. Tt is 
the largest stupa, in Northern India, and is believed to 
have been built to commemorate the sacrifice of the 
Rodhisattva, who gave his body to feed a starving tigress. 
Near this great stupa is a smaller one. which contained a 
slab with a Kharashthi inscription recording itvS erec- 
tion during the reign of Kanishka early in the Christ- 
ian era. 

’465. In Kangra district a few remains testify to 

Baddbut rnoftiQi the prevalence of Buddhism in the 
ia the Him*Uy*n Himalayan valleys of the north-east Ptm- 

jab. Close to Pathyar, 6 miles south-east 
of Kanhiara (IKrishna-vihara!^, a votive inscription of a 
primitive type in both Brahmi and Kharoshthi has been 
found; and at Kanhiara itself an inscription, also in both 
characters, records the foundation of a monastery, and 
indicates the existence of Buddhism in that locality during 
the second century A. D. A much later inscription at 
Chari contained the formula of the Buddhist faith. The 
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existence of Buddhism in the south-west of the Punjab is 
demonstrated by the ruined atupa and inscription at Sui 
Vehar in the modern state of Bahawalpur, and by a 
similar ruin at Naushnhra. 101) miles south-west of Sui 
Vehar. 

4ti0. Tlie Punjab can sliow but few Hindu anti- 
iimii.i r.mft;n- io quitics. To soiuc extciit tlus is due to the 
’t" destructive action of the great rivers on 

whose banks the ancient cities lav, but the iconoclasm of 
the Moslem invaders was even more destructive. Thus 
the Arabic inscriptions on the Jama Masjid or Kuwwat- 
ul-Islain at Delhi record that material for the building 
was obtaineil by demolishing twenty-seven idol-houses of 
the Hindus, and their profusely carved but partially 
defaced pillars are still to be seen in its colonnades. But 
the early Muhammadans often preserved the ancient 
Hindu monuments which were iree from the taint of 
idolatry, for in tliis very mosque stands the iron pillar 
erected by Baja Chandra, possibly Chandra Gupta TT, an 
early king of the Gupta d^masty (A, D. 375-413V Tlw 
Inner TTininlnyas. however, mostly escaped the Mu- 
hammadan inroads, and some ancient Hin<lu shrines have 
survived; but owing to the stylo of construction prevalent 
in the hills, in which wood enters largely, the remains are 
few and not of very great antiquity. Stone temples exist 
at Baijnath. where there is an inscription of 1230. and at 
Nurpur. Those in the Kangra fort were destroyed by the 
earthquake of April. 1905. In Kulu the stone linoam 
tem])le at Bajaura contains some sculptures of great age. 
and the temple of Parasurma at Nirmand on the Sutlej 
possesses a copperplate of Baja Samundra Sena of un- 
Icnown date. The temple at Hidimba Devi at ^fanali, 
W'hich bears an inscription cut among profuse wood- 
carving. recording its erection in the sixteenth century, 
and that at Nagar have conical w’ooden roofs presenting 
a U^pe peculiar to the hills. All these places lie in Kangra 
district. In the Chamba State the I)evi temples at 
Barmaur and Chitradi date from the eighth century A. D. 
Tliey arc of a different style from the two Kulu temples 
last mentioned, and their wood-carving is superior to that 
found at Manali. The temple at Triloknath in the Mandi 
State contains a Sarada inscription. The temples at 
Malot and Kathwar in the Salt Range are built in the 
Kashmir style. 
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467. A few pre-Muhaminaclan buildings have sur- 

Sites of ancient vived ; -faut the remains of numberless 
citiw. cities, many of them of great antiquity, 

testify to an early civilisation in the Punjab. But the 
brick ruins of which they are mainly composed give little 
indication of the style of building that prevailed. Nearly 
all the old cities of the Punjab were built on the banks of 
its great rivers. Such are Kafir Kot and Billot on the 
Indus ; Jhelum, Darapur and Jobnathnagar on the 
Jhelum ; Sodra, Chanyot and Shorkot on the Chenab; 
Lahore, Akbar. Bavanni. Harappa, Tulamba and Multan 
on the Ravi; Kasur and Depalpnr on the Bias ; and 
Ajudhan and Kehror on the Sutlej. Several cities, 
however, were placed on the smaller streams; as Rathan- 
kot on the Cnakki. Jalandhar on the Kali Vehi, and 
Amba-Kapi on the Bagh-bacha, within the Punjab : and 
to the east of the Sutlej, but still belonging to the Punjab 
river system, are Sirhind on the Choya, Bhatner on the 
Ghaghar, Thanesar on the Sarusti, and Hansi on the 
Chitang. The few exceptions are Taxila, Manikvala 
and Sangala in the Punjab, and Tusham to the east ot the 
Sutlej. But the choice of these positions was influenced 
by military or religious considerations, which must have 
led to their occupation at an early date. Both Taxila and 
Sangala are strong military positions, while Manikvala 
and Tusham were most probably only religious sites. 

468. A detailed investigation is being made of the 

sites of two of these cities Taxila and 
Harappa. At Taxila. or Takshasila, the 

seat of the ancient Hindu University visited by Alexander, 
Sir John Marshall has recently brought to light the re- 
niains of a palace of the Assyrian style and a massive and 
imposing temple dedicated to Zoroastrian worship and 
resembling a Greek peripteral temple with the addition of 
a solid tower of the Likkurat tj'pe rising behind the 
shrine. 

469. Harappa has been identified with the city of 

Po-fa-to-lo where the Chinese pilgrim 
Hiuen Tsang (ciro. 400 A. D.) halted for 

two months to study the principles of the sect of the 
Sammitiyas. Harappa at that time was densely popu- 
lated and provided with four stupas and twelve monas- 
teries containing about a thousand monks, besides twenty 
Brahmanical temples. A site like the one at Harappa 
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M’ould have yielded countless dwelling houses, religious 
buildings, and other valuable material relating to the 
culture and arts of the ancient Punjab. Hut the ruins 
have been subjected to continued exploitation for bricks by 
thoughtless Railway contractors and villagers. Already 
I'efore General Cunningham s visit in 1833 A. D . the site 
had furnished brick ballast for more than a hundred miles 
of the Lahore aiul Multan Railway line. These depre- 
dations have, if anytliing. l)een carried on even more 
vigorously since (ieneral ('unninghain’s time, and it is 
patent that liie town of Harappa has been built and rebuilt 
many times over with bricks obtained from this site. The 
people refer the ruin of Harappa to the wickedness of a 
Raja named Mar Pal. or Hara Ihtla. who was in the habit 
of claiming the sovereign's rights at every bridal. At 
last, in the exercise of this royal privilege, he committed 
incest with a near relative, some say his own sister, others 
his wife’s sister, or his wife’s sister’s daughter. The girl 
])rayed to heaven for vengeance, and then the city of 
TIarappa was instantly destroyed. The period of its 
destruction is vaguely said to be’ 1,200 or 1.300 years ago. 
If the date is correct, the city of Harappa must have been 
destroyeil by Muhammad-bin-Kasim in A. D. 713 just 
1,260 years airo. 


470, The Muhammadan architecture of North- 
ar- WestciTi India may be divided into three 
ciiH.rtnro, poriods : (rt) The Patban 1191-1320 : 

Tnghlaq 1320-1556 ; (r) The 
Mnghal 1556-1753. In the Pathan period the royal 
builders drew their inspiration from Ghazni, but their 
work was also much afTected bv Hindu influences for two 
reasons. They used the materials of Hindu temples in 
constructing their mosques and they employed masons 
imputed with the traditions of Hindu art. 


(h) Tu^liUq 


471. In the Tughlaq period, named after the house 

that occupied the imperial throne when 
the period commenced, all traces of Hindu 
influence have vanished, and the buildings display the 
austere and massive grandeur suited to the faith of the 
desert prophet unalloyed by foreign elements. To some 
the simple grandeur of this style will appeal more strongly 
than the splendid, but at times almost effeminate, beauty 
of the Moghal period. The best examples of both these 
periods were lost to the Punjab with Delhi; but numerous 
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inferior specimens still remain in the Punjab districts 
adjoining. 


472. The ^loghals revived the splendours of 

^ j j Muhammadan architecture. Jahangir’s 

(e).opi«. reign saw the construction of the mauso- 

leum of the IClmn-i-Khanan. He also built the first of the 
three Moti Masjids or ‘ pearl mosques ’ in the Punjab at 
Lahore in 1617-18. Wazir Khan. Shah Jahan’s minister, 
built the mosque still known by his name in Lahore, and 
his engineer Ali Mardan made the Shaliniar garden near 
that city. The zealot Aurangzeh added little to the 
architectural monuments of his predecessors, but his reign 
produced the great Badshahi niosmie at Lahore. After 
Aurangzeb’s death ensued a period of decay. A feature 
of this period is the mosque with gilded domes, hence 
oalled ‘ snnohri,* of which type one was built at Lahore. 

473. The south-west of the Punjab has developed an 


MnifaD trchitrc- architectural style of its own, distin- 
t'lM guished by a blue and white tile decora- 

tion. quite distinct from the kashi tile-work of Lahore and 
'Delhi. This style is exemplified by the tomb of the saint 
Rukn-ud-din at Multan, and that of the Nahar ruler, Tahir 
Khan, at Sitpur. The tomb of the famous saint Baba-ul- 
Hakk, the grandfather of Rukn-ud-din. dates from the 
thirteenth century, but it was injured at the siege of 
Multan in 1848, and has been entirely renewed. Lastly 
may be mentioned the Jahazi Mahal at Shujabad with its 
remarkable frescoes built by Muzaffar Khan in 1808. 

474. Among the most interesting of the archaeologi- 
. ^ cal remains arc the coins which are found 

in great abundance on the frontier and all 
over the Punjab. These take \is back through the cen- 
turies to times before the invasion of India by Alexander, 
and for the obscure period intervening between the (Ireek 
occupation of the Frontier and the Muhammadan con- 
quest, they are our main source of history. The most 
ancient of the Indian monetary issues are the so-called 
punch-marked coins, some of which were undoubtedly in 
existence before the Greek invasion. Alexander himself 
left no permanent traces of his progress through the 
Punjab and Sind, but about the year 200 B. C. Greeks 
from Bactria, an outlying province of the Seleukidan 
Kmpire, once more appeared on the Indian Frontier, which 
they effectively occupied for more than A century. They 
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Struck tlie well-known Grseco-Bactrian coins ; the most 
famous of the Indo-Greek princes were Apollodotos and 
Menander. Towards the close of this dynasty, parts of 
Sind and Afghanistan were conquered by Saka Scythians 
from Central Asia. They struck what are termed the 
Indo-Scythian and Indo-Parthian coins bearing names in 
legible Greek legends— Manes, Azes, Azilises. Gondo- 
phares, Abdagases. Botli Greeks and Sakas were over- 
thrown by the Kushans. The extensive gold and copper 
Kushan cuiTcncy. with inscriptions in the Greek script, 
contains the names of Kadphises, Kanishka, Huvishka, 
and others. In addition to the coins of these foreign 
dynasties, there are tlie purely Indian currencies, e.q., the 
coins of Taxila, and those hearing the names of such* tribes 
as the Oduinharas. Kunindas and Yaudheyas. The 
Wliite Huns overthrew the Kushan Empire in the fifth 
century. After their own fall in the sixth century, there 
are more and more debased types of coinage such as the 
ubiquitous Gadkiya paisa, a degraded Sassanain t}'pe. 
In the ninth century we again meet with coins bearing dis- 
tinct names, the “bull and horseman currency of the 
Hindu kings of Kabul. We have now reached the begin- 
ning of the Muliammadan rule in India. Muhammad-bin- 
Sam was the founder of the first Pathan dynasty of Delhi 
and was succeeded by a long line of Sultans, the Pathan 
and Moghal coins bear Arabic and Persian legends. 
There were mints at Lahore. Multan. Hafizabad. Kala- 
naur. Derajat. Peshawar, Srinagar and Jammu. An. 
issue of coins peculiar to the Punjab is that of the Sikhs. 
Their coin legends, partly Persian, partly Punjabi, are 
written in the Persian and Gurinukhi scripts. Amongst 
Sikh mints were Amritsar, Lahore, Multan, Dera, Anand- 
garh, Jhang and Kashmir. 

475. These relics of previous civilization have ex- 
Tho ArcbrroIoiricAl cited more interest in the British than in 
D<.,*rhnont the inhabitants of India. Hindu archi- 
tecture was destroyed by the Muhammadans ; the beauti- 
ful mosque adjoining the Qutab Minar at Delhi waa 
plundered by the Moj^ials to build Humayun’s tomb. At 
annexation these old buildings were rapidly decaying. 
But none but spasmodic efforts appear to have been made^ 
by even the British Government till 1870 when they es- 
tablished the Archaeological Survey of India and entrusted 
it to General (afterwards Sir) Alexander Cunningham,. 
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who was also the first Director-General ol AixtoolugN . 

The work of this Survey, however, was restricted to aiiti- 
nuarian research and description of monuments, and itto 
task of conserving old buildings was left to the htim 
efforts of the Local Governments, often without expert 
guidance or control. The first systematic step towards 
recognising official responsibility in conservation inatters 
was taken by Lord Curzon’s Government, who established 
the seven Archaeological Circles that now obtain, 
them on a permanent footing, and united them together 
under the control of a Director-General, provision being 
also made for subsidising Local Governments out ot 
Imperial funds, when necessary. The Ancient Monu^ 
ments Preservation Act was passed for the protection ot 
historic monuments and relics especially those in private 
possession and also for State control over the excavation of 
ancient sites and tralTic in antiquities. Under the direc- 
tion of Sir John Marshall, Kt., C.I.E., Director-General 
of Archaeolt^y, a comprehensive and systematic campai^i 
of repair has been prosecuted, and the result of it is mani- 
fest in the present altered conditions of old buildings. 
One has only to see for example the Moghul buildings at 
Agra, Dellii, Lahore and Ajmer, in order to be convinced 
how the work of careful reconstruction and repair has con- 
verted these decayed and desecrated inonuinents with their 
modern excrescences into edifices of unrivalled loveline^. 
Another noteworthy feature of this work has been the 
rescue of many of these buildings from profane and 
sacrilegious uses. It is well known that the superb Pearl 
Mosque of Jahangir in the Lahore Fort contained a Gov- 
ernment treasury, and the Sleeping Hall of Shah JahaU' 
served as a Church for the British troops. Nor has re- 
search work been in any way neglected under the new 
order of things. A unique feature of it for the first time 
introduced under the guidance and advice of Sir John. 
Marshall has been the scientific excavation of buried sites, 
such as Taxila and Harappa {'paras. 468, 469). 


476. The work of the Archaeological Department is 

primarily twofold : conservation, and re- 
De* search and exploration. The archaeo- 
jittrfmmjt in tiio logical trcasurcs of the Punjab are under- 
i*tini»b the care of the Si^erintendent, Hindu and 

Buddhist Monuments, Northern Circle, LMiore, and of the- 
Superintendent, Muhammadan and British Monuments^. 
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Norlhern Circle, Agra. For the repair aud conservation 
of the inonuineiits the assistance of the Buildings and 
Eoads Branch of the i’ublic Works Department is invoked 
when necessary. 811106 the Reforms Archaeology has 
become a central subject. The list of monuments gazetted 
by Local Government is therefore being scrutinised by the 
Archfeological Department to ensure that no burden is put 
upon central revenues which is not absolutely necessary. 


477. Many interesting archaiologicai remains are 

T)io L a b 0 1 « storcni in the Lahore Museum, which was 
Mu..mn. built fioiii a fuiid' raised throughout the 

ProMiice as a permanent memorial of the 1887 Jubilee of 
Queen \ ictoria. The object was (0 provide a Provincial 
Institution containing a museum, library and lecture rooms 
with a sullicient instructional staff and capable in connection 
with the Sch(K)l of Art of gradual expansion into a Technical 
College. The foundation stone was laid by the late Prince 
Albert Victor, Duke of Clarence and Avondale, on February 
8 rd, 1890. and the building was completed in 1893. At 
tlie end of that year the institute was utilised for the Punjab 
Exliibition opened in December 1893. 

478. The building together with the Lecture Hall, 

Content* .,f thf educational lectures and 

uiir.ro M.iicum cxlubitions. and the Mayo School of Arts 

forms a handsome block in late Moghal style 
.situated next to tlie market and opposite the University 
Senate Hall. The general plan of the building resembles 
a lette?' E with the entrance porch in the centre of the back 
face. I’he centre gallery is devoted first to a few fine speci- 
mens of carved Moglial doorways and woodwork and second- 
ly to a fairly representative collection of Indian paintings 
Sating from the Indo-Persian, Moghal, Sikli and Kangra 
schools up to a few examples of Modern Indian paintings of 
the new Calcutta School. The cataloguing and arranging 
of this collection is now complete. The south wall of the 
gallery has been decorated in Persian style by the students 
and teachers of the Vlayo School of Arts from designs by the 
present Vice-Prineipal, M. Sher Muhammad, who also 
designed the whole of the wood and phoster work seen in the 
building. Two galleries run east and west of the centre 
gallery, that on the west being devoted to models, raw pro- 
ducts. etc. . and that on the east to Art Industries of all kinds 
nmong.st which may be noted fine collections of musical in- 
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etrumeuts, huqas, jewellery, textiles, pottery, and a sinaii 
collection of armour. At the eud of the east gallery is the 
gallery ruimiug parallel to the centre containing the famous 
collection of Graeco-Bactrian Gandhara iSculptures ; this 
collection is now being catalogued by the Superintendent of 
iiindu and Buddhist Monuments, Isiorthern Circle, who has 
already written a handbook entitled the “ Buddha story in 
Stone,” which is issued by the Museum. Parallel to the 
sculpture gallery is a smaller gallery in which are shown 
interesting small collections of Tibetan painted banners, 
statuettes, carved curios, Nepalese brass work, and a case of 
manuscripts. The Museum has been extended by addition 
of one large gallery, a library, office and record room, open- 
ing out of the centre gallery at the back. This gallery will 
be shortly utilised for the proper exhibition of the Gandliara 
Sculptures. The entire building is liglited from the north 
and is of lofty dimensions wldcli assures a pleasant tern-- 
perature and restfulness to the eyes. The main collections, 
which make the Museum one of the most representative and 
interesting of Provincial Museums, are Archteology, Art, 
Industries, and Coins. The Museum is most popular ; the 
average yearly visitors number 400,000 ; one day a week, 
Wednesday, being reserved for studeiitvS and others wishing 
to study the collections in peace and quietness. 

479. In front of the entrance to this building there 

stand on raised platforms two old Sikh 
The fom..!.! gan canou, whilc the famous gun Zamzainah, 

mentioned in Rudyard Kipling’s “ Kim ” 
known by the Sikhs as the Bhangian-wali Top, which 
was formerly placed in front of the Senate Hall on 
the opposite side of the road, has now been removed west- 
wards to the crossing near the Fire Brigade. This gun is 
one of the largest specimens of native casting in India, and 
was made in A.D. 1761 by Shah Wall Khan, Wazir of 
'Ahnrad Shah Durani, by whom it was used at the battle 
of Panipat. After the departure of Ahmad Shah the gun 
was left in the possession of the Sikh Sardars of the Bhangi 
Mhl whence its name, Bhangian-wali Top. It came to be 
regarded by them as a talisman of supremacy. Ranjit 
Singh eventually possessed himself of it and it was employ- 
ed by him at the siege of Multan in A.D. 1818. From that 
date until its removal in 1860 it, was placed at the Delhi Gat© 
of the City of Lahore. It is still regarded by many as an 
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incarnation of Mahadeo. The inscription on the gun opens 
as follows : — “ By order of the Emperor (Ahmad Shah) 
Dur-i-Diiran Shah Wali Khan the Wazir made this gun 
named Zamzamah, the taker of strongholds. The work of 
Shah Nazar.” Then follow a number of verses. The last 
lines give the date of the gun as 1171 A.H. or 1761 A.D. 



CHAPTER XV. 

AGHTCULTURE. 


fAnd )a it for Id' oidDion, tlat wh<«iMT touU muU U\o »on». or two 

blfuks uf tra'K, to iijon u uj-ot of around A^luro only ouc btf^n , would do^ir^ c 
better of ipankiud, uud <lo inort* I'^'cntiul service to hi' country, tjian tbe wl.i^lc mcc of 
jwUticians jmt togotbtr.— Swift. tiul)iver% Truset'. Il-vii.j 

480. The total area of the Punjab including the States 
11 . 1 ., " iti'iii its boundaries is 86 million acres, of 

statiitki of the which 60 millioii acres are m British tern* 

tory. Of this on an average 27 million 
acres are cropped and 18 million acres consist of 
cultivable waste and fallow, leaving a balance of 15 mil- 
lion acres. Out of this, 5 million acres consist of Simla 
and Kangra mountain areas and the river beds of Gurgaon 
district, which are practically unculturable. The total area 
of the Punjab is slightly greater than that of the United 
Kingdom (77 million acres), and the area excluding Indian 
States slightly greater than that of Great Britain. Of the 
area returned as culturable in Great Britain (32 million 
acres) more than half is under grass (17 million acres). 
This in the Punjab would be termed culturable waste or 
fallow. Gras.s land in Britain often pays better than cul- 
tivation. Of the cultivated area (14^ million acres) in 
Great Britain wheat occupies 2 million acres, barley 14 
million, and oats over 3 million acres as compared with 9 
million acres wheat in the Punjab. In live-stock the main 
difference relates to horses, of which there are nearly 2 mil- 
lion in Great Britain as compared with 350,000 in the 
Punjab. There are 29 million sheep as compared with 44 
million in the Punjab. It is roughly estimated that 
Rs. 30 per acre is sufficient capital for farming in the 
Punjab, whereas £15 is required in Britain. Manures are 
largely used in Britain for crops and scarcely used at all in 
the Punjab. Manures in the Punjab are relatively more 
expensive, and the resultant increase in return is less thfm 
in England. The yield of wheat averages 24 maunds in 
England as compared with lOJ in the Punjab. This indi- 
cates only too clearly the leeway the Punjab has to make up 
before her agriculture can he considered to be in a satis- 
factory state. 
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481 . The area and produce of important 
crops is roughly indicated as follows : — 
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These ligures, approximate though they be, empha- 
sise the pre-eminent importance of Avheat, which is more 
valuable than all tlie other crops put together. They also 
shew how irrigation is devoted mainly to the more expen- 
sive crops. Cotton is almost entirely irrigated. 

482 There are two harvests, the autumn or kharif, 

Harreifi. Spring or rabi. The autumn crops 

are mostly sown in June and July and reap- 
ed from beptember to December. Cotton is often sown in 
March. Cane planted in March and cut in January and 
February is counted as a kharif crop. The spring crops 
are sown from the latter part of September to the end of 
December. They are reaped in March and April. In the 
Punjab roughly three-fifths of the crops belong to the spring 
harvest. 

483. The implements of husbandry are simple l)ut» 

effective in a land where as a rule there is 
Implement* of no advantage in stirring up the soil very 

^ deep. With his primitive plough (AoQ and 
a wooden clodcmsher {sohagd) the peasant can produce a. 
tilth for a crop like cane which it would be hard to matcK 
in England. 


Implement* 

H tuba!) (iff. 
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48-1:. The coininouest rotation in ordinary loam soils 

is to put in a spring and autumn crop in 
succession and then let the land lie fallow 
for a year. L nless a good deal of manure is available this 
IS the best course to lollow, even in the case of irrigated 
Jand. Some poor liard soils are only fit for crops of coarse 
lice sown after the embanked fields have been filled in the 
monsoon by drainage from the surrounding w’aste. Other 
lands are cropped only in the autumn because the winter 
rainfall is very scanty, flooded lands are oft^n sown only 

for the spring harvest. 


485. Agricultural methods are adapted to the climate 
Mothods tf caiti. nnd geological conditions preA'ailin*''’ in 
"SrihcMoun. ^‘jfferent zones. In the mountain zone, 

tain and Sub* above 5,000 feet, the fields are often very 
munianc zones. niinutc, consistiiig of narrow terraces sup- 
ported by stone revetments built up the slopes of hilll 
That anyone should be ready to spend time and laiiour on 
such unpromising material is a sign of pressure of popu- 
lation on the soil, which is a marked feature of some hill 

tracts. Below 8,000 feet the great crop is maize. Potatoes 

have been introduced near oiir hill stations. The chief jiulse 
of the mountain zone is kuhth (Dolichos Biflorus), eaten by 
the very poor. Wheat ascends to 8.000 or 9.000 feet, and at 
the higher levels is reaped in August. Barley is growm at 
much greater heights. Buckwheat {ugal, trumba, drawi), 
amaranth {chaulai, ganhar, sariara), and a tall chenopod 
{bathu) are grown in the mountain zone. Buckwheat is 
conimon on poor stony lands. The only comparatively flat 
land IS on the banks above river beds, whicli are devoted to 
rice cultivation, the water being conducted to the embanked 
fields by an elaborate system of little canals or kuhls. This is 
the only irrigation in the mountains, and is much valued, 
rhe subinontane zone has a rainfall of from 30 to 40 inches. 
Well irrigation is little used and the dry. crops are generally 
secure, \^^eat and maize are the great staples, but gram 
and chart, t.e., jowar grown for fodder, are also important. 

486. The best soil and the finest tillage are to be found 
1 ^ 6 ) The North* the nofth central Punjab plain. Thei 
Cen^i Ponjeh rainfall varies from 25 to 35 inches. 

One-third of the cultivated area is 
protected by wells, and the well cultivation is of a 
very high class in Ludhiana and Jullundur, where 
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iieavily manured maize is followed by a fine crop of wheat, 
and cane is commonly grown. In parts of Sialkot and Guj- 
rat (lie well cultivation is of a different t^'pe. the area served 
per well being large and the object being to protect a big 
acreage of wheat in the spring harvest. The chief crops in 
this zone are wheat and joirar. 

The plateau north of the Salt Kange has a very 
light white sandy loam soil requiring little 
wAi ploughing and no weeding. It is often very 

-hallow, and this is one reason for the great 
preference for cold weather crops. Kharif crops are more 
liable to bo burned up. Generally speaking the rainfall is 
from IT) to 25 inclus. the proportion falling in the winter 
and spring being larger than elsewhere. There is practi- 
cally no canal irrigation. The well irrigation is unimport- 
ant and in most parts consists of a few acres round each 
well intensivelv cultivated with market-gardening crops. 
The dry crops are generally very precarious. The Indus 
valley is a fine tract, but the harvests fluctuate greatly with 
the extent of the flood-. 


In the south-western plain three-fourths of th© 
cultivation is protected by canals or wells, 
Stfni'i.ilir'"' Tn the lowlands near the great 

rivers cultivation depends on the floods 
brought (o the land direct or through small canals which 
carry wati'r to parts which the natural overflow would not 
leach. In the uplands vast areas formerly untouched by 
the plough have been brought under tillage by the help of 
perennial cnnals. and the process of reclamation is still go- 
ing on. The Thai is a large sandy desert which becomes 
more and more worthless for cultivation as one proceeds 
southw'ards. In the north the people have found out of 
late years that this unpromising sand cannot only yield 
poor "kharif crops, but is worth sowing with gram in the 


spring harvest. The expense is small, and a lucW season 
means large profits. Those profits are entirely due to the 
railway which enables a large harvest to be marketed at a; 
reasonable price. Tn pro-railway days it did not pay ti6 
grow gram in large quantities as there was no way of dis- 
posing of a surplus. Tn Dora Ghazi Khan a large area of 
“ fat ” below the hills is dependent for cultivation on tor- 
rents The favourite crop in the embanked fields into whicK 


‘he water is diverted is fowar. 
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489. In the south-eastern Punjab, except in liissar 
(e, Tw soutL- and the State territory on the border ol Kaj- 

putana, the rainfall is from 20 to 00 inches. 
In Hissar it amounts to some 15 inches. These are aver- 
ages ; the validations in total amount and distribution over 
the months of the year are very great. In good seasons tiie 
urea under dry crops is very large, but the llnctuations in 
the sown acreage are extraonlinary, and the matured is 
often far below the sown area. The great crops are gram 
and mixtures of wheat or barley with gram in the .'^jiring, 
and hajra in the autumn, harvest. Well cultivation is not 
of much importance generally, though some of it in the 
Jumna riverain is excellent. The irrigated cultivation de- 
pends mainly on the Western Jumna and Sirhind Canals, 
and the great canal crops are wheat and cotton. This is 
the zone in which famine conditions are still most to be 
feared. 

490. The major portion of the Province contains a 
Soil uf u.o I’un jab docp nlluvial soil. It would he dillicult 
mniniv aii.uial to sav wliethcr. luthcrto, this has proved an 

advantage or a di.sadvaiitagc. An alluvial 
soil possesses great natural fertility : it yields good crops 
witli very little cultivation ; it is less dependent on inan- 
nures than other soils and does not retjuire the same elabor- 
ate rotation. The soil varies from a ric-h to a light sandy 
loam, containing very little clay. It requires very little 
artificial drainage, unless its natural condition has been 
altered by excessive irrigation and it requires the expendi- 
ture of very little capital to bring it under cultivation and 
to maintain its crop bearing capacity. In these respects, 
the people of the Punjab are far more fortunate than agri- 
culturists in other countries. 

491. Until the soil of the Province shows signs of 
» .. exhaustion, there will be no full apprecia- 

toil In tion 01 that feature of agriculture in 

cldtiTOtor. **** settled countries which consists in put- 

ting into the land what is relatively cheap 
in order to get out from it what is relatively dear. So 
long as the cultivator can reap a crop without much exertion 
and without the exercise of much intelligence, he will tend 
to be satisfied with what nature yields. When nature in- 
clines to refuse her favours until some material in the way of 
manures and some energy in the way of physical aeration 
are supplied, the cultivator will begin to look around for 

s 
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f.Tl ilisciN that vill repay their use, and for methods that 
will yield him profit. 


4*12. As has already been pointed out [para. 481) 
\vh..v Ok ,n.M "heat {triiicfun sativum, vernacular kanak) 
I’tuijnii by far tlic Riost iin})ortRnt Punjab crop 
both in value and in acreage. It is the 
staple food of most Punjabis, and is also the chief crop for 
sale and exjiort in most districts. The area is generally 
o\er iiiiH' million acres, of which half is irrigated and half 
unirriualeil or haroiii. The area under irrigation is very 
constant from year to year, whereas tlie ha rani area, depend- 
ing as it does on rainfall, is liable to considerable variation, 
tlius lu'it:ging the total area sometimes to nearly 10, and at 
others to only just over K million acres. *As the total area 
under all crops is generally about 28 million acres, it will 
be seen that wheat eonstitule.s from 30 to 35 per cent, of the 


area of crops. Tt mav be of interest to note also that 40 per 
cent, of the wheat area of India is found in the Punjab. 
The outturn on unirrigated laml may be taken to vary from 
'25 to '3 ton (7 to 8 maunds) per acre, and on irrigated land 
at 45 to 5 ton or 12 to 13’ maunds. A wheat field in the 
Punjab generally consists of a number of different tj^Des of 
})lants with one pre<lominating. Over 40 such types have 
so far been i>olated. Tbev all belong to one or otluT of the 
three snb-raees : 'I riflrnni chin/nt (“ irndanok " or maca- 
roni "heats). Tritii'iivi raui pactum (dwarf wheats), and 
the ordinarv Trificum rr/aarc. 


493. Wheat is grown all over the Province and on 

all classes of land except the very lightest 
«i, unirrigated high land. The heaviest tj^pe 

of soil is not well suited to wheat growing 
in this dry climate ; but such very heavy land is very rare 
in the Punjab. The districts producing the greatest quanti- 
ties are those watered by the “ Lower ” (western) perennial 
canals, for the conditions of tlie water-supply there favour 
tlic growing of a very liigh proportion of wheat. In fact 
on most of the jierennially irrigated areas wheat occupies be- 
tween 40 and 50 per cent, of the total area cropped 
mthevtnr. The well lands in the central districts are 
credited with the heaviest yields per acre : this is due more 
to the fact that wells are sunk on selected soil, which is 
also manured and very carefully cultivated, than to the- 
vlifferenee in the nature of the water-supply. 
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494. Wheat sowing in the Province starts in the 
SfMon.for wheat uucldle of Octobcr, and may continue into 
■ing auj liar. December, OF Bvcn to early Jauuary in soiuc 

parts, though crops sown in December and 
January will not give a maximum yield. The time of har- 
vesting is remarkably regular year after year. In most 
places in the plains it starts on the festival of Baisakh, about 
the 12th or 13th of April. In the soutli-east Punjab har- 
vesting starts a fortnight earlier. Tlie harvesting lias to 
be fini.shed as quickly as possible, for in this liot drv 
weather the wheat ripens very suddenly, and any delay 
means very serious loss from the shedding out of the grain. 

495 In the main the wheat intended for sale, and 
Marketing of especially that intended for export, used to 
wheat: The Lytii- [jy disposcd of US sooii as possihlc. Hut 

conimSXrihoi^. where tlie means of transport are unsatis- 
factory, tliis is impossible: and. moreover, 
evernvhere the strengthened position of the farmer^ is 
accompanied by a tendency to bold grain for the later rise 
in thp market price. War conditions have accentuated 
this, but storing large quantities of wheat in the Punjab 
is liable to result in the loss of a considerable proportion 
of tlie grain through the destruction caused by weevils iu 
addition to that which may be eaten by rats. It is liowever 
being more and more widely realised that without eflicient 
marketing methods it will he impossible for the zamindar 
to obtain much advantage from improvements in technical 
agriculture. The English fanners contain some of the 
most efficient in the world on the technical side, but their 
failure to market scientifically has nearly brought 
them to ruin. In the endeavour to solve this pro- 
blem the Co-operative Department has opened five 
commission sale shops iu the Lyallpur district for the sale 
on commission of their members’ produce. Over Rs. 4^ 
lakhs of produce were sold through them in 1921-22. The 
amount would have been much larger but for the poor cotton 
crop and the embargo on wheat export, with the consequent 
withholding of much of the wheat from the market in the 
Canal Colonies. Nevertheless, the shops’ business has in- 
creased threefold, and. as they seek no profit, their members 
are ensured just dealing and minimum charges. 139 
societies and 477 individuals have taken shares. The 
management is in the hand of a Committee elected by the 
general meeting. These shops, in addition to saving money 

s3 
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for their nienibers. have a high educative value. They 
bring their members together for discussion, and teach them 
the elements of elheient business practice. They also put 
an effective cheek on the money-lending activities of the 
Mnndi. With efficient management and loyal members, 
they should have a big future. 


ino. The value of tvheat hhusa (chafT used for fodder) 
vni.,0 Steadily increasing. Roughly the pro- 
of portion between the vield of hhusa and 

l*T f* iblrr • • 1 T-» • 1 • ^ « « -A 

f^rain m the Punjab is rather less than 1} 
of hhusa to one of grain. A few years ago hhusa. 
though always valued in the harani districts or in the 
towns, was only worth annas 4 per maund in villages, in 
districts of plentiful irrigation, or in the riverain tracts. It 
was especially cheap in the canal colony villages. Rut for 
some years the price has been rising steadily, and this has 
b(‘(‘n greatly nccentnnted by the army purchases during the 
war. so that it now froqnentlv sells for a rn])ee a maund or 
moi ' in the village. Thus the value of the Ithusn has be- 


come an important part of the total value of the crop. 
hhusa mixed with such chopped green fodder as is avail- 
dffe forms the basis of the bnlky food for cattle during the 
cold weather and earlv summer. 


4ff7. The surplus wheat of the Province to the extent 

about 4 to 14 million tons is ex- 
ported, cnieny to Europe. At times, how^ 
ever, the proportion going to the United Provinces becomes 


considernhlo. The export from Karachi is carried on by 
big exporting lionses, who have agents and sub-agents all 
over the main wheat-selling areas. There is no especial 
centre of this^ trade ; the various mandis (organized 
markets) drawing produce only from within a circle whose 
radius is the distance a cart can come, say 20 miles or so ; 
md large quantities are despatched from even the smallest 
railway stations^ direct to Ktarachi. Tn the wandie 
the trade is carried on by commission agents (arhtis), 
who rent the market spaces and sell to the best hnyer. 
ostensibly in the interest of the farmer. They take a com- 
mission of about 14 per cent, from the seller, and this also 
covers the labour chafes irivolved in weighing and de- 
iivery The commission and charges have been reduced in 
the T.vallpur Co-operative Commission shops (para. 495) 
Avhich have no other interest to serve but that of the zamin- 
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dar. For the export trade the value of wheat at present 
depends only on its cleanliness, freedom from admixture 
of barley, and general condition. White grain is preferred, 
but rarely is any premium given for superior strength pr 
hardness, so that naturally it is the softest wheat which is 
exported. At the small railway stations the grain is bought 
directly by the firms, who advance 90 per cent, of its price 
against a railway receipt, and pay the remainder when tlie 
cleanliness has been estimated on arrival at Karachi. 

49ft. The Grain Flevator at Lyallpur wa.s commenced 
i.v«ii|.iir 1913. Its completion in 192:^ marks a 
definite step in the agricultural develop- 
ment of the Province. Certain improvements have been 
carried out, such as the provision of subsidiary elevators 
and the strengthening of the bins. Some subsidiary 
elevators were made locally under the supervision of 
the Electrical Engineer to Government, Punjab, and 
have been fitted in position. The main fniution of 
an elevator is to provide pure wheat of a stand- 
ardised quality for export and to arrange foV its storage 
till the owner wi.shes to export. Ordinarily Indian wheat 
is sent to Karachi in gunny bags. The wheat is talam 
out there and cla.ssified and re-bagged for loading on the 
ships. When it reaches a European port, the bags are 
broken up and the wheat generally put in an elevator. As 
will be seen, the handling cliarges and cost of bags ultimately 
falls on the producer. If bulk loading were adopted on the 
railways and ships, the handling charges would be appre- 
ciably reduced This, however, entails erecting elevators 
.at Karachi, and many more in the exporting tracts. With- 
out a comprehensive scheme of (his kind there is a limited 
prospect only for the T.yallpnr elevator, The whole question 
requires thorough investigation by a committee on which 
railway, shipping and exporting agencies are represented. 

499 There are several l)ig roller mills in the Province 

and at Delhi, and although the demand by 
in uio these mills is in itself very inconsiderable in 
wheat murkct. comparsioR to the total produce, yet they 

have a greater importance in the market 
than is represented by the amount they purchase. There is 
practically no forward trade in wheat, and consequently the 
mills, or the contractors who supply them, must purchase 
regularly whatever the state of the market. 
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501'. The world'serop of barley {hordeum vxtlgare, ver- 
luri. j; nus-.i K- iiaeular jaw) is estimated at about oue*third 


l(>r miiul 
\: to \\ II. 


Arui the weight of the world’s wheat crop. But 
tlie acreage of barley iu the world is not a 
quarter that of wheat. Iu some places {e.g., England) a 
large area of barley is grown because it can command a 
high price for malting in the preparation of alcoholic drinks; 
in others a large area is grown because the climatic conditions 
are not favourable to tlie growth of other cereals. Where 
iieitlier of these causes coiix’s into play the area of barley 
is generally but a small proportion of the cereal area, and 
niucli smaller tlian the area of wheat. In all India the bar- 
ley (.rop usually occupies seven or eight million acres as 
against about 30 million acres of wheat. Mostof this barley 
is grown in the United Provinces, where the area of barley 
is neai’ly ns great as that of wheat. The area in the Punj- 
ab is commonly rather over a million acres, or about 4 per 
cent, of the total area of all crops and only about l/Oth of 
tli(‘ wheat area. Tt is grown chiefly in the districts of 
Hissar, Ferozoporo and (lurgaon. 

501. Rarle\ is usually grown mixed with gram on 
smh.r..of Uri.y soils, uiid witli wlieut on the heavier 

witii fuM land. These mixtures are favoured from 

tin- point of view of insurance against ex- 
tremely diy winters; for gram will succeed 
where barley will pnvctically fail for w'ant of water, and 
barley occupies much the same position in regard to wheat. 
Tlie question of the soundness of the practice of growing 
those mixtures needs local experimental investigation. 
There is little doubt that many farmers have a very ex- 
aggerated idea of the inereased yield obtained by this prac- 
tice of grow'iiig one acre of mixture as against growing 
half an acre of each crop. And it must be remembered 
that when the gi’ains are not separated by the farmer, 
hut are sold in a mixed state, the seller is always 
and naturally liable to get considerably less for the mixture 
than he would for the same quality of grain after separation. 

502 Gram and barley, though grown mixed, can 

easily be separated for sale either by harvest- 
Ib'IJlmwf "loT ing separately or after threshing ; and in 
whnat OTing point of fact the farmer generally sells them 
aroy. admixtaro. PP lgj,g perfectly Separated. But 

wheat and barely when grown together are not so easily 
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separated, and the grower often sells a mixture in which the 
barley content may be 30 per cent, or 50 per cent. Although 
the exporting firms are generally trading in barley and wheat 
at the same time, and altough it costs comparatively little to 
separate the two at Karachi, where elaborate macliiiierv has 
been installed for the purpose, yet it is natural that the 
price ol'*tained for the wheat is depressed by the presence 
of the barley. For one thing the buyer may lose tlir<mgh. 
deliberate or unavoidable mistakes in the estimation of ilie 
proportion of barley by his stall'. Moreover, the mixture 
is even less favoured by other buyers, who have no machinery 
for a proper separation of the two grains. It is matter 
for actual investigation as to whether the gain in yield 
which results from sowing mixtures compensates for the 
depression of the price which results from them. Prior to 
such investigation a final opinion cannot be formed. 

503. To ensure pure wheat in tlie colony markets, how- 

ever, it is desirable that all buyers, including 
IIm bo <,u“lS the exporters, should calculate tlieir prices 
on n i-wr.- wbeut ojj the assumptioii that the wheat will be 

pure and make deductions for any admix- 
ture of barley. At present tlie rates generally quoted in 
the markets are for wheat containing 2 per cent, of barley ; 
and though it is true that a bonus is given for purity beyond 
this basis, such a bonus will seldom reach a small grower. 
If market rates were calculated on a j)ure wheat basis there 
would certainly be further improvement in the freedom of 

thecolonv wheats from harlcv. 

^ % 

504. In the process of malting, the barley is caused 
Suitability of to sprout slightly, during whicli proce.ss the 
Punjab bnrioy for starcli ill tlic grain IS cliangcd to stigar. 

By subsequently fermenting tho “ malt ” of 
sproiitexl grains the sugar is further changed and alcohol 
is produced. In malting the first requirement of the grain 
is that it should have a very high “ germinating capacity ” 
{/.f?., a high proportion of living seeds capable of sprout- 


ing), and that the grains after moistening should all 
germinate equally rapidly. Barley suitable for malting 
can he sold in England at a price equal to that of wheat, 
and sometimes higher. The suitability of Punial> barh'v 
for malting is thus a matter of some importance and 
worthy of investigation. Punjab barley has not the 
appearance which is favoured in England for malting 
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harlfv : hut. 1)0 the otluT hand, it has a high germinating 
(■■ipacilv. and has a good reputation among Indian 
hivweis. There is some reason to l)elieve that (before the 
War) it was eoniing into highei- favour in Europe for 
malting purposes, since the exporting firms here were 
sometimes paying more for barley than would aj)j)ear to 
he warranled !>y its value for fec'/ling purpo.ses, 

50,) Ibirley is everywhere I’egarded as inferioi’ to 
Iriforl ritv of h ic wheat as a food for Inunaii beings. This is 

VVi.'mn-l,'! that barley flour can- 
not he imule into biead, though a com- 
1 aratively .small proportion of barley flour can be mixed 
vvitli wheat flour for bri'ad making. Ju some European 
vOuntries this has always been a common praotice. Tt is 
iiol a common practicv in the Punjab. For flour making 
there is a further disadvantage to barley, in that it is more 
^lit^leult to separate the flour fr«»in the husk, and the amount 
of bran is higher. 

500. Pice {oiiiz'i sdfir/i^ vernacular rlhav'), while 

(K'cupying 40 |H‘r cent, of the nett cropped 
.ii'ca of food grail ^ in Inilia. is relatively 
unimportant in the Punjab, where the area is generally 
less than 0 lakhs of acres, or a little over 1 per cent, of the 
riee acreage of India. In the Punjab it is mainlv grown 
in Kangra, (inrilaspur. Amritsar and Ciujranwala. The 
plant grows best in heavy .soil, where plenty of water is 
available, Stagnant water is. however, uiifavourahle to 
its su('i-(‘ss. 


507 In addition to rice, maize, joirar (great millet), 
o i,rr .mnU: aiul (spikcd millet) are the staple 
/)«">•' ‘I'dionij cereals. 'Ihese three crops fulfil 

similar functions in different districts. 
Maize is grown where rainfall or irrigation is plentiful ; 
bajra in the diy parts of the Ambala and Rawalpindi 
Divisions, where it is a very important crop: joivar 
occupies an intermediate position, being less drought re- 
sistant than bajra. but much more so than maize. All three 
can he giwvn either for grain or fodder; in the latter case 
they arc sown more thickly, though in dry years croi)S 
grown are often used as fodder. Maize is mostly 
grown in the submontane districts, its chief centre being 
Jullundur. In the canal colonies maize is chiefly grown for 
grain, whereas jowar is almost exclusively grown for fodder 
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{chart), and generally now a days as a inixlure with (junrn 
{cyumoj)sis psoraltoi'fhs), a hardy kharif crop groun Iwth 
tor seed and as a fodder crop. Bajrn is rarely grcnvn in 
the colonies. The area under maize, depending as it does 
on irrigation and safe rainfall conditions, does not vaiy 
much from year to year. The area of jo-mr juid hajra 
fluctuates enormously, e.a., the total aiea of these two \va> 
S.million acres in 1915 and 4^ million in 1910 

508. Of the pulses by far the most important is gram 

{ricer arietiuujii . vernacular It is 

a leguminous rabi crop. It is probably 
indigenous in South-Eastern Europe or South-Western 
Asia. Its cultivation in India is ancient, as its San- 
skrit name channka indicates. The Uomans called it 
Cicer. It is called nrict'mum from the resemlilance 
of the seed when forming in the pod to the head 
of a ram. The area grown in the Punjab is about 4 
million acres, of which only about 12 percent, is irrigated. 
The largest areas are found in 1‘eroze )ore, Hissar and Roh- 
tak. Gram is the earliest sown of t le rabi crops. It is 
sown from the middleof September to the middle of October. 
It is generally sown on land w hich lay fallow iu the kharif , 
but is also often grown after early fodder crops, such as 
joirnr and gnarn. It is often sown mixed with wheat, lin- 


seed, taramira. sarsov, barley or peas. Gram is sown on 
all soils from the heaviest clay loams to the lightest sandy 
loam ; but it is on the foimer class of soil that it yields 
best, and is generally grown alone in such cases. This crop 
grow’s bettor than any others on the lightest soils of the 
Province, and is often in such cases grown mixed with wheat 
or w'ith barley. Should winter rains be favourable. Avlieat 
or barley gives a good yield, whereas the gram subsists best 
when rain fails. The seed bed is generally roughly pre- 
pared. but a deep tilth is favourable, though the soil need 
not be pulverized as in case of wheat! 

509. Of the Punjab oilseeds toria and snrson (rape) 

only are important as field crops, though 
“ * taramira {eruca sativa) is. grown fairly ex- 

tensively in dry tracts. Rai {braasica jvneen) is only rarely 
grown in the Punjab. Sarson (brassica campestris, Var. 
nlauca) and toria {brassica campestris, Var. toria) differ 
considerably as regards their habit and methods of cultiva- 
tion. Sarson is generally grown mixed with gram, barley. 
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or wiieat, and rarely grown alone. It is mostly grown 
barani, and sown along with the other crop in the mixture 
geiiLially Irom October to November. It is used largely 
as tVxIder or as a vegetable Toria, on the other hand, 

IS almost invariably grown alone and with irrigation. It 
is an important crop in the canal colonies. It is sown early 
in September, or even soiiietinies at the end of August, and 
is hence a zaid kharif. or late kliarif, crop. It ripens in 
Jamiarv. whereas .<<irsou ripens in March. 

5H). The {)roportion which .sugarcane bear.s to the 

total area of crops in the Punjab is usually 
rather less than 1 ^ per cent. None the less 
the cnip has an importamc greater than that indicated by 
these figures. I'or the value of the return per acre is high 
in comparison with that from most crops in this Province ; 
and. moreover, the amounts of laUmr, manure, and water 
which go to the production of an acre of sugarcane are 
several limes greater tlian the amounts expended in the 
prodnetion of an acre of most other crops. 

oil India is in point of area the chief grow'cr of 

sugarcane in the world (total area in India 
ratluu’ less tlian million acres as a rule), 
and the Punjah has the second largest area among the pro- 
vinces, the area in the Province usually varying between 3J 
and 4 lakhs of acres. But on the whole India is far below 
(4 her countries in the matter of yield per acre, and the Punj- 
ah is similarly far below the rest of India in this matter. 
Thus the yield of cane in Java and the Sandwich Islands is 
said to he over 30 tons per acre, and the yields of refined 
sugar about 3J and 8 tons respectively. In Bombay and 
Madras the yield of raw sugar per acre is generally estimated 
at between 2.1 and 3 tons per acre. The official estimates 
for tlie Punjnli arc not generally much over ^ of a ton of 
raw sugar or g»r ; and certainly 1 ton per acre is an average 
good crop in most parts of the Province. 

512. Tlie luilk of the cane grown in the Province be- 
Vftri.'iiM ..f «up«r- luiigs to oiilv two Varieties. Most of the 
‘■'UK'- cane grown for the production of sugar is 

of the varictv called kniho, while that grown for chewing 
consists mainly of the variety called ponda. Ponda is a 
tliick green cane not unlike those grown in other parts of 
the world. Kathn, on the other hand, is a thin fibrous 
cane, not more than half an inch thick. The best areas for 
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the growth of cane are in the south-ej\st of the Proviiue in 
the districts of Rohtak and Karnal. Next after liiese 
come the eastern districts such as (.airdaspur and J^ialkot. 
It is only in such parts that any varieties thicker than 
katha are grown for the extraction of sugar. 

513. The rainfall in the Punjab plains is nowhere 

sufficient for the growth of sugarcane ; iind 

be grown eit iier under 
irrigation or where, as in the l)eds of rivers, 
the underground water replaces irrigation. It can only be 
grown profitably on land which is at least moderately heavy ; 
it is useless to try to grow sugarcane on tlie lightest soils. 




Cotton 


514. The sugarcane croj) is planted in Marcli in this 

Province, and it is harvested in the winter 
from December to February or early .March. 

The crop thus actually occupies the land for almost exactly 
a year ; but for practical purposes it must be regarded as 
occupying tlie land for upwards of fifteen months, j For the 
soil must l)e particularly thoroughly prepared for (iane, and 
moreover after the cane is harvested the soil seems'to be left 
in very poor tilth and encumbered by the .‘Stumps. Tima 
more time and labour is required to jirepare sugarcane land 
for, say cotton, than to prepare the stubl)lcs of wheat, foria, 
or ftmji (Indian clover) equally well. 

515. Of the fibres, cotton (fjossypium herbaceum ver- 
nacular kapas) is by far the most important. 
The recent failures of cotton in America have 

drawn the attention of Lancashire manufacturers to the 
importance of Empire-grown cotton, so that Indian cotton 
has a more than local interest and value. The area of cotton 
grown in the Punjab has been liable to considerable variation 
in the last few years owing to the great fluctuations in its 
price. The fluctuations in recent years are shewn in the 
accompanying graph (fig. 24). 

516. Excepting the montane and submontane are^ 
Condition* laiubio cotton is grown wherever irrigation is pos- 
foi^BTowth of cot* sible and the land not excessively sandy. 

In the Punjab cotton is almost exclusively an 
irrigated crop. Four-fifths of the crop is normally irri- 
gated. and it is only in the extreme south-east of the Pro- 
vince that a moderate yield is sometimes obtained without 
irrigation. The season in the Punjab is much shorter than 
in other provinces on account of the cold winter, and unless 
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tlie crop is grown early by means of irrigation water, it can 

never \ ield well. The best yields are obtained in the south- 

« 

east districts (Karnal, Kohtak, etc.) and in the western 
canal colonies. Cotton does not succeed on very sandy soil, 
but it can be grown on any class of soil, excepting only the 
very lightest. It is a crop which gives a good return for 
manuring, or rather if grown on manured land. For the 
cotton is very seldom manured directly, hut is often grown 
on land which lias received a heavy di-essing of farmyard 
manure tor some previous crop. 

517. The average yield for the rrovince may be taken 
v.,i,i „M,i live maunds of or seed cotton per 

’ ai re. which, when ginned, will yield about 

one-third of lint (»r libre and two-thirds of seed. So 
that the total yield on the pre-war average area may be 
taken as being about 7.500.1)06 maunds of A'apas or 
2,500.00(1 maumls of lint (equivalent to 500,000 Indian 
bale.s of 400 lbs each). Ami it may be expected that in the 
future the average total crop may be about 10.000.000 
niannds of wpiivalent to more than 650.000 

bales of lint. 1 1 must be remembered tliat the whole of this 
amount does not reach the ginning factories, for the total 
amount kept for ginning and spinning by hand in the vil- 
lages is very large, though it tends to deerease. The aver- 
age so used is c-'limated at 450 or 500 (liou.sand maunds of 
cleaned lint corresponding to 100.000 bales: but the amount 
withlu'ld from the general market varies verv greatly from 
year to year according to the fluctuations in the j)rices of 
cotton ami also of piece-goods. The yield of lint per acre 
in various parts of the world on the average from 10111-14 
to 1018-19 as given in the Indian Cotton Committee’s 
Hoport. page 171 . is as follows : — America 185 Ihs.. India 
HO ftis.. Egypt :165 H>s.. riinjab 130 Ib.s. It may be taken 
that in the Canal Colonics tlie yield generally averages 
maumls of seed cotton or 170 lbs. of lint per acre. 

518. There are two main classes of cotton in this 

Piovince ; the desi (countiy), which is itself 
rc.ttoii 1 Aiufri.*!. a luixtiireof varieties, and American, which 
4-Kr..n<.Ti. ^ comparatively recent introduction. 

Tliese varieties are very different in appearance, the Ameri- 
can lieing a bushy plant, whilst the Indian cotton plant 
)« tall and slender. One of the most striking achievements- 
of tlie Punjab Agricultural Department since its inception 
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has been the introduction of an apparently acclimatized 
variety of American cotton denominated 4-F. From its use 
in a negligible area in 1913, it became increasingly popular 
in the Canal Colonies, till in 1921-22 it fonncd no less than 
54 per cent, of tlie cotton on all the colony canals, whilst 
in that year in the Lower Hari Doab no less than 13 acres 
out of 14 sown were Punjab American. If covered a 
maximum area of seven hundred thousand acres ini n-ju oj 
^Meanwhile the area under (indigenous) cotton was also 
undergoing an expansion in a smaller degree. c()nse(|nent 
on the great rise in cotton prices during the years 1017-18 to 
1020-21. The area under r/pisi cottons in the colonies l each- 
ed its maximum in 1910-20, when no less than one million 
acres were under these types, commonly classed together 
under the trade designation of Scinde-Punjah cottons. 
But in the years 1021. 1022, the area under both 4-F. 
and r/fsi cottons markedly deci’eased, once more in sympathy 
with the drop in cotton )>rices (fio. 24). Moreover, during 
the five venrs (1017 — 22) the outturn jier acre of unginned 
4-F. cotton has shewn a general decline There is evidence 
that the 1010-20 and subsequent crops have undergone de- 
terioration of quality in fibre. This diminution in vield and 
quality may be due to progressive deterioration duo to the 
resurgence of impure dominant characteristics: or it may 
be due to want of water in the critical months of Feptomher 
and October The question is an intere.sting one both from 
a scientific and a practical point of view. 


510. Highly manured land near villages grows tur- 

"'P®’ ‘-arrots- «nd similar produce. Pota- 
toes, already n valuable crop in the Kangra 
and Simla Hills and the suhiirlxs of large towns like Sial- 
kot, are increasing in importance. Mangoes are a fruit- 
crop in Hoshiarpur, Jullundur, Multan and Muzaffargarh ; 
and in the two latter districts and in Dera Ghazi Khan the 
date-palm flourishes. There is some export of pears, ap- 
ples, and other European fruit from the Kulu valley, but 
inmxessibility hinders the development of the industry. 
In the development of intensive agriculture of this type lies 
nope for the future of agriculture in the small holdings 
which abound in the congested districts of the Central 
Punjab. ^ The large towns in the neighbourhood provide 
^ convenient market. But intensive agriculture will onlv 
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be prosperous in the hills when communications are sufl&- 
cicntly dcvelojied to allow of the produce being marketed 
at remunerative rates. 

7)20 Some idea of the fluctuations in prices during 

the last sixty years may be obtained from 
nrr fiiirtnntu.iis gi aph (fiffs. 25. 26). The values are only 

approximate averages: hut thev are suffieient to shew 
(1) the effect of developed communications in liringing India 
into the world market for wheal and so steadying the price 
of wlieat. and to a les« extent that of other food-grains ; 
(21 the steady rise in prices during the last fifteen vcars, ac- 
centuated dnrim: the (Irent War 


521 The Agricultural l)ci»artinent was properly or- 
11 .. AuTiciiiturni gi'ni/Cil ill 1606 and with the inauguration 

of the Ueforms Scheme in 1021 it has be- 
C('n : • a ' Transferred ” Dcpartincml. under the charge of 
a Minister. The present functions of the Department may 
he divided into three main lioads :—(l) Education. (2) Re- 
search and investigation, and (3) Demonstration and jiro- 
pagaiida. 

522. The Ihinjah Agricultural College. Lyallpur, was 
Tiin AcTVtiUt.Mi opened in September 1000. Its main ob- 
imr jeet IS to give suoli H training in scientific 

Agriculture as will render the men edneatod at it competent 
to furl her the progress of Agriculture in the Province gene- 
rallv on the most approved and modern lines. Till 1015 
the future of the college seemed doubtful; hut the tide 
turned and for some years now the Princijial of the college 
has had to refuse many applications for admission. Since 
1017 the institution has been affiliated to the Punjab Uni- 
versity. There are the following courses : — (1) a four years’ 
University course in English ; (2) a two years’ Certificate 
course in English ; (3) a six months’ Vernacular course in 
practical farming ; (4) a one-year course for certificated 
Vernaeiilnr Afiddle school teachers to enable them to teach 
ngricnlture in those schools ; (5) a short course in rural 
eeononiv for newlv joined Assistant Commissioners. Extra 
Assistant Commissioners. Canal Subordinates and Co- 
operative staff. In addition to its function as an edu- 
eatinnal institution, the college serves as a centre for agri- 
cultural research and has the best equipped Chemical, 
Botanical and Entomological laboratories and scientific- 
library in the Province. 
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523. There are experimental farms at LyaDpiir. (Jur- 

lUiMfoii ani [n- daspuT, Hansi and Sargodha. Tlie object 
TMigntioii. of these farms is to carry out experiments 

with different varieties of crops in order to ascertain their 
suitability to particular tracts, to see the effects of culti- 
vation. irrigation and manuring, and to test the relative 
usefulness of different types of agricultural iinj)lements. 
They also serve as demonstratinn centres for zautiudnrs. 
who frequently visit them. Much lias been done as regards 
cultural irnprovement.s, generally witli the nbjert of 
greater con.servation of soil moisture : hut special mention 
must be made of the methods of sowing maize, and 
cotton in lines, which the department advocates The 
areas of maize and cotton now sown by tliese methods have 
been greatly extended. Useful work has also been done 
in introducing Basra date-palms in the Province. In 
1010 about 3.500 Basra date trees were ])lanted in 
the districts of Muzaffargarh. Multan and Dera Ghazi 
Khan. The results were very good So keen hctaim* 
the demand for tliese ti’ees tlint the De]inrtniont imported 
from ^fe-sopotainia in 1021 some fi.OOO fresh suckers. F,x- 
peri merits have al.so liccn made with new varieties of Scotch 
potatfies in the Simla hills. These potatoes vield from 50 
per cent, to 75 per cent, more than country potntoo.s in that 
neighbourhood, and fhov are rapidly replacing the latter. 

524. A successful reclamation experiment on land 
A^irnitiir.i cho- ''>ffected with salt was carried out in the 

Lyallpur district. It took about three 
VMrs, and cost about Rs. 30 per acre an undetermined 
charge for extra water. Another experiment on a ninch 
I^arger scale is being made on the horn (inferior) lands in 
Montgomery di.strict. where a special experimental station 
has been opened for the purpose. 

525. Sericulture has been greatly extended Tt is 
Pnfonioiftffy. practised as a cottage industry bv small 

• znmwf1arf> teachers of rural schools in 

submontane districts. With an expenditure of "Rs 5 a 
rearer gets a return of 40 rupees, after 4 months, at the 

himself and his familv. The study 
ot the life hi-story of various pests such as the cotton boll- 
>^rm. mango-hopper, and 'pfii/If/j on citrus trees, has enabl- 
ed means to be devised to combat them. It is difficult to 
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estiiiiale aucurately the mouey value of such work to the 
rioviiice as there'is no limit to the destructive activities 
ot these pests, if tliey are not kept under control. 


•Vitj The recent higli price of labour has emphasised 

ilie value of labour-saving implements. No 
h't'ger need the Punjabi zamindar plough 
ai>'\ ftcr ilic maiincr of the patriarehs. Re- 
searcli work has been done by the Agricul- 
tural Engineer in consultation with the Professor of Agri- 
culture and several improved types of agricultural imple- 
ments have been evolved. A cheap and simple “ Bar har- 
row ■■ de.signcd by the Agricultural Department is in 
great deiiiand especially in the canal colonies. The 
“ Meston ” atul ‘ Kaja ” iidii ploughs being imported from 
England are more expensive, hut they are very popular 
with those who can nlTord them. A number of tube 
wells imvo l)oen in.stalled in the Province for irrigation of 
lands not eominnnded by canal irrigation. But progress 
has in recent years been much hindered by the abnormal 


rise in the prices of material These considerations do not 
so much apply to well-boring operations, which are carried 
out by the Department and arc designed to increase the 
supply of water in existing wells. 


Demonstration and Propaganda work is conducted by 
means of (1) eight Demonstration farms and numerous 
plots estiiblislied at various places throughout the Province; 
(2) demonstrations of implements, and of other exhibits at 
fairs : (3) the loan of improved implements to selected 
cultivators ; (4) distribution of printed departmental 
leaflets; (5) sale of seeds from departmental seed depots 
and other local agencies controlled by the Department. 


527. But man cannot live by bread alone; science will 

not cure all the ills of the life. A change 


Co.niNfnfion : nn.i of liojirt is ulso necessai'v; and this Co-ope- 
rnroi Jii.icbf.-.ino*. endeuvours to bring about. Co-ope- 

ration first developed in India as the best way of dealing 
witii the problems of rural finance. The difficulties caused 
by the problems of rural indebtedness had repeatedly called 
for aiui had secured the closest attention as periods of scar- 
city and distress succeeded one another. The efforts made 
to cope with the problem were enormous. Famine Relief, 
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IrrigatioD Works, Railways, Acts for the relief of agiicul- 
turists, for advancing capital, and for saving them from 
expropriation all testify to the .'Solicitude of Government. 
But in Co-operation alone was a satisfactory solution of the 
problem found. 

528. Given in any area a common need, a realisation 

, ,. of this neetl and a willingness to seek for 

..(.erati.)!.. it by jouit action. the only method of selling 

to work that liolds out any promise of vsuecess is that known 

as Co-operation. Co-opeiation is an organisation or method 

of doing business. It is not really anytliing more than a 

form, a skeleton framework on to which those in need can 

build to their desire. But there are rnaiiv to whom it means 

% 

more than this, for it so happens that the essentials to success 
are largely elements of character of high value. The fact 
that human beings meet together on equal ti'rins to combine 
for tlio satisfaction of a common need affords opportunity 
for the development of an unselfish spirit whicli leads to 
higher things than material advantage, so that, to many, 
ro-oporation is a faith. This does not mean that it is e.ssent- 
iallv anything more than a serious business under- 
taking. but it posses.ses the peculiar fentni-e tlint it brings 
solid gains to those who are nn.selfish enough to work for 
the good of all. themselves incindeil. Expressed Iduiiftv, 
it returns a cash value for honesty and other viitues. 
and so undouhtedly exerts a strong influence in favour 
of the growth of those virtues. Far from getting the 
heller of his fellow members, the object of each is to 
help the others, in the firm belief that, as they will in turn 
help him. his need will the more certainly he satisfied. It 
is a mistake to lay too strong stress on the moral aspect 
of the movement in its early stages : this will inevitably 
develop later as success in the economic sphere is attained. 
Tt must he remembered that Co-operation is a form of or- 
ganization. Experience seems to show that it is the only 
system of voluntary organization suitable for poor people. 
Co-operation then is a form of organization, w.herein per- 
sons voluntarily associate together as human beings, on a 
basis of equality, for the promotion of the economic interests 
of themselves. 

520. But Co operation is something more than a 
Tho system. Tt is a spirit, an attitude of heart 

•i'’*''*- and mind, never more needed than it is to- 


T 
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dity. ■■ Tlie cuiHinesls of tlie secrets of ualure,” says a 
recent writer sj)eaking of the present condition of the world, 
“ is cliild's i)Iay in ooniparisou with the overcoming of the 
ditHcidties of human co-operation.” Yet. as in the hour 
of need men turn instinctively to religion, so now in the hour 
ol ceononiie need men are turning more nad more to Co- 
operation. for Co-operation is religion applied to business. 
It is not that l)usine.ss is immoral, but that the Capitalist 
or profit-seeking system which prevails is dominated by the 
fundamental law of its being, that the maximum profit and 
iioilinig l)ur the maximum profit must be earned. No 
system has ever been more efficient for production or more 
unec)ual tor disti'il)utit>n By its verv nature it is un- 
able to protect the weak against the strong, the many 
against the few or (he community against the inevitable 
strife of Labour and Capital. Oii the other hand it is of 
the verv e.sseiice of Co-npeiation to strengthen the weak, 
jirotcct the community and give fair play to all. Great 
the task, hut fair the prize. To gain it one thing is indis- 
pmiKalde. Societies iiimimerahle may he founded, vast en- 
t-u prises may he undertaken, but if the Co-operative spirit 
IS lacking, ultimately all will he “ as sounding brass or a 
tinkling cvmbal.” 


I ho appearance of the Co-operative movement 
(wiH’rnt io n Punjab may be said to date from 

LiiTiy *■ nrtic-. 1898, wlicH Mr. (now Sir Edward) 

Maclagan and the late Captain Crosthwaite started a few 
societies in the present districts of Multan and Mianwali. 
In default of any special law. these were registered under 
the Companies Act in Calcutta. A few have .survived, 
and. reconstituted according to the teachings of experience, 
are .still rendering useful service to their members. 


631. On the passing of the Co-operative Societies Act 
.in 1904. a full-time Registrar was appointed 

fiMTu'nSi.’*' efforts were made to discover the system 

best suited to the peculiar conditions of the 
Punjab. Progress, as w'as only to be expected, was at first 
slow; in 1905 there were only 12 societies, in 1906 the num- 
ber had increased to 24 ; and it was not till 1911 that the 
number reached one thousand. In more recent years, steady 
continuous propaganda has led to a rapid spread of the move- 
ment. 
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532. The original Act was only intended to meet the 
A.io ,tion of the needs of credit banks, the Raiffeisen model 
»harei>«ieiii iiithe being clcarl}’ in the minds of the framers. 

111 the Punjab, the pure Raiffeisen type the 

ideal of Co-operative purists, has been departed from to 

the extent that a considerable portion of the funds needed 

by members are contributed by them in the form of small 

shares paid up, by instalments, in the course of ten years. 

During this period all profits are indivisible. At the end 

of ten years the Local Government rules allow the societies 

to decide upon alternative courses. If the members so 

desire, the shares mav be returned and the profits voted 

indivisible for ever. In this case, the society becomes pure 

Raiffeisen in U^pe. Or the shares may be retained and three- 

fourths of the profits distributed as permanent capital in 

proportion to the shares held. In succeeding years, throe- 

fourths of tlie annual profits may be divided amongst the 

members in proportion to shares held. This is a concession 

to weakness, that is protected by an order fixing a low maxi- 

nium to the dividend. The result of the share system 

and indivisible profits is that after ten years most societies 

are nearlv. if not quite, self-supporting in the matter of 

funds. In 1922 the members owned Rs. 52 lakhs as share 

capital, and Rs. 11 lakhs more as indivisible profits in their 

societies, so that it is only a matter of time liefore all 

villages possess a common fund from whicli all the 

legitimate needs of their members may be met. The drain 

of interest will no longer be felt. All profits resulting from 

the business will remain in the village and the benefits of 

thrift will be. obvious to everyone. 

• 

533. The original Act did not provide for secondary 

Act -f 1912 ■ financing institutions, but the first Central 
PouiKifttian cf Co-operative Bank was opened at Jullundur 
Cent«i nuiki. ^hcrc was started at 

Madar the first Banking Union of the type which has now 
become so popular. The Act of 1912 legalised the position 
of these institutions, and there were in 1922. 37 Central 
Banks and 69 Credit Unions with a working capital of 
Rs 164 lakhs. These central financing bodies have advanc- 
ed loans amounting, in the aggregate for the last ten years, 
to over two crores. Practically all this has been lent to pri- 
mary societies which in turn have advanced in the same ten 
years nearly 4^ crores to their members. What has been the- 

t8 
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gain in interest i'roin these transactions can not be estimat- 
ed with any acx-’uracy ; hut it cannot be less than ten laklis 
in a single year now ; while of the interest paid by the 
borrower over nine laklis is annually added to their reserve. 
'Tlie gain in cash benefits in a single year may be reasonably 
estimated at 20 lakhs of rupees. 

534. A general idea of the progress made may be gain- 

ed from the following figures : — 
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Besides benefits which can be measured by figures there are 
many advantages wliich are less easily demonstrable. Old 
debt is being paid off, lands are being redeemed from mort- 
gage, assets are increasing ; the spirit of self-help is being 
encouraged with marked results. Zamin^ars are learning 
to manage their own affairs and to aim at educational faci- 
lities a Ix'tter standard of living, and improvements in 
agricultural method. They listen attentively to pro- 
posals for tlie adoption of remedies for the prevailing 
poverty. A scheme for the consolidation of scattered hold- 
ings is being received with much interest and is finding 
acceptance {para. 235). Cattle insurance is being intro- 
duced. The supply of improved agricultural implements 
and of household necessaries is being undertaken. Schemes 
for the reclamation of waste lands are being considered and 
the management of small inundation canals is being facili- 
tated by the formation of silt clearance societies. 
Recently the de.sire for education has taken practical shape 
in the opening of several night schools for adults. The 
])rohlem of agricultural marketing is being tackled and the 
Lyallpur Commission Shops (para. 495) mark a development 
in the direction of eliminating excessive middleman’s profits 
and supplying agricultural produce at a reasonable price 
both to producer and consumer. 
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growth of thrift. 


Showing Share Capital, RBSfiRVB and Deposits in Agriccltural 

Societies feoh ]916‘22- 

Deposits declined in 1918 at crisis of Ihe Great War 
owing to counter-attraction of war loan, but Kave since 
recovered. 

2, Steady growth of Reserve Tumi 

3, Share capital has retnained fairly stationary owing to 
repaynients after 10 years 
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535. It is, however, by preaching thrift that the Co- 
co-ui«r.,iio,. and opeiative Department is doing what is 
1 ‘T.ft. perhaps its most valuable work. It is 

no lunger considered eiticient that agriculturists should deal 
with Co-operative Societies instead of the money-lender. 
Thev are being urged gradually to build up tlieir own 
capital. How tar this is being done may be seen from the 
accompanying giaphs (fifja. 27. 28) giving statistics foi’ Ag- 
ricultural Societies in recent yeais Share capilul lia^ re- 
mained fairlv constant owing to the repayments made in 
their tenth vear in societies with retnrnalile shares. 'I'he 


claims of the vai ious war-loans led to a decline in deposits 
during the war, wliieh has been more than recovered since. 
These deposits are all made by rural folk (either zamiv ■ 
da/rs or sympathetic non-agriculturists) and are a grati- 
fving tribute to the spread of tlie idea of thrift. Tlie fact 
that working enpitnl is increasing in an even greater 
f>ropnrtion is <hie to flie spread of tlie movement tfi new 
aivas. wliich have not vet been nhle to make accnmnla- 
tions 


53h. Questions of a niathematieal or scientific nature 

are dealt with by tlie Agricnltuial Depart- 
f rrient. The broader question of the ap- 

Pfj«ortn)ciit ftiid ... . . ‘ , *. 

Htir«l Errmomic*. pllCatlOn OI CCOllOiniCS tO agriCUltUlV IS 

being tackled by the Co-operative Dejmrt- 
ment as effectively as is consistent with the limited 
means at its dis]) 0 .sal. It has collected a Library on Rural 
Economics which will compare favourably w'ith any in the 
world; and the experience of other countries is drawn on 
to assist in solving Punjab problems. The subject is vast. 
The means at hand are hopelessly ineffective for the great- 
ness of the problems to be tackled. Yet good work is done 
in investigations which will make clear to a less financially 
handicapped generation the lines on which progress is 
feasible. The valuable investigations made bv Messrs. 
Har’injr and Strickland into the lessons which European 
Co-operation has for India generally and the Punjab in 
particular, have been recorded by them in works of perma- 
nent value. The appearance of Mr. Calvert’s “ WeaUh 
and Welfare of the Punjab ” is a sufficient testimony t« the 
research work that is being done by the Punjab in Rural 
Economics : work that called forth the encomiums of the 
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members of the Indian Economic Association at its sixth 
Conference at Lahore in 1923. Tlie problems investigated 
are both interesting and instructive. 

537. Under former rulers the revenue necessaiy to 

support them and their large armies and 
Kcc.m.my ; Land numerous courticrs was collected in kind 

and was only limited by the cultivator’s 
ability to pay; and the authorities were always ready to 
eiect him in order to install anyone who would pay 
moi<* revenue. Anything which a man produced in 
e\(c^s r.f liis requirements was taken from him in 
llte fc'rm of revenue, whilst, even had he been able to 
keo]) a surplus from the revenue collector, the absence of 
communications and markets prevented him from profit- 
ing bv its sale. Tn these conditions there could be no rent 
over and above the revenue, and land possessed no capital 
value. The village w’as in every respect self-supporting; 
it had its own carpenter, blacksmith, potter, weaver and 
other artisans, all of w’hom rendered services to the agri- 
culturists for which they w’cre paid by shares of the har- 
vested grain : petty shopkeepers existed in every village 
and w’ere mainly paid in kind. Cash was practically un- 
known to the cultivator: the onlv form of capital he could 
produce was sunk in jewellerv w'hich wms generally con- 
t'oalcd on account of the insecurity of the times. As a 
result of those conditions no members of the rural com- 
munitv possessed fluid capital; hand had no value both be- 
c.aiKC there was no one to purchase it and because there 
were no excess profits to he made from it: sales of 
wore practically unknown before the advent of British 
rule 

53^. The immediate result of the British occupation 

wns lo introduce secviritv of tenure and a 
grentlv reduced revenue. The reduction 
immcdiatelv created a surplus, and, with 
the growth of communications, markete 
came into existence and this sur])lns became saleable. This 
encouraged extension of cultivation, the more so because 
the laud revenue was fixed for long periods and during 
their continuance no extra, revenue was demanded on 
account of new cultivation As cultivation was extended 
and the surplus for sale became larger and larger a verv 


ft o m- 
ntoroiftl va1i)c« 
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large export trade was slowly established In old days, 
there being' no surplus even in normal years, the failure of 
the monsoon rendered famines inevitable; at the present 
day irrigation renders the results of a bad monsoon less dis- 
astrous whilst the deficit in produce does not lead to famine 
so much ns to reduction of ex])ort. The normal export 
provides a margin up to whic'h pinduce mav be dcH-reased 
Without stinting the Province. Export also tends to prc\ ent 
violent fluctuations in price as. unless the produce of anv 
year is insulTicient to meet provincial rccjuiremcnts. prices 
will be governed by world prices and will not vary so readi- 
ly as a result of local seasonal conditions. All these facts 
have led to an amazing increase in the productivitv of the 
land and the prosperity of the people. The creation of an 
agricultural surplus led to the possibilitv of rent and with 
its advent arose the new relation of land-owner and tenant, 
the former being able to live without expenditure of his 
own energy and resources: land immediately gained a coni- 
Uicrcial value and sales and mortgage became common 

oflO The whole course of British Pule has been 


Rtccon 

in Unti I't* 

cc^«ivo. 


marked hv rapidlv increasing land value. 
Pp to about twenty years ago the land 
values were onlv such as were warranted 


hv the increase in production and fjrioes, 
hut there is little doubt that during the last twenty years 
they have been more than economic. This is mainly due to 
speculation in land, encouraged hv the steadilv rising 
prices, which has been rendered possible by the fact that eiil- 
fivators have no means of investing capital except in land 
or jewellery. With them spare cash has generally gone 
in unproductive expenditure or in land purchase: and tlie 
fact that purchase of land may not return interest on their 
money is no bar to such purchase. Continued sub-division 
of holdings encourages sale. The scattered nature of 
holdings may render one plot far more desirable to a neigh- 
bour than to its owner whilst the small size of the plots 
renders their purchase well within the credit of the villages. 
The absence of industries and opportunities for investment 
and the lack of economic knowledge allow small owners to 
])urehase land at more than its economic value. As a result 
sales and mortgages are still excessive in number and extent 
though they may not prejudice the agricultural community 
ns a whole. 
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5411. 'I'lie iiK‘rea.siiig prosperity of the people and in- 
I. ' l ease in land values has been accompanied 


» 'liM '' < t I 
• r.i I « ‘ . 


i)v a gieat increase in indebtedness. 
Directly the Britisli occupied the country 
the levenue. tlimigli reduced, was made payable in cash and 
was lived irrespective ot seasonal variations (in former 
(lays the revenue though excessive had perforce been limit- 
ed In file produce available). At the same time the British 
paid the avrjiy nnci the niunher ot laiwueis eiiiplovecl 
on public works in cash. The cultivator, who had no ex- 
peiiein-e of cash transactions, was suddenly asked for re- 
gular jiaymcMls in cash: ami at tlie same tiine oilier classes 
of the community h(‘(aiiie po.ssessed of cash which they 
spent ill the m(w\ markets, thus creating a cjish capital which 
drilled to the local sliojikeepers and monev-lenders. The 
comlitiniis necessary to tlie growth of borrowing were 
hrought into operation — the cultivator needed cash and 
posses.'^ed a valuable commodity in liis land on which he 
w'as able to raise ert'dit. an<j the local .sho])keeper had 
amassed a cash halatu'e and was in a position of power 
wjieii dealing with the cultivator who had no knowledge 
of cash values. The cultivator in spite of his increased 
prosperity immediately began to Ixirfow from the money- 
lenders Tn the early days of this movement, when land 
\alues were still small, (he money-lender advanced money 
against the coming crop As communications and markets 
were vet in their infancy, ihepriceof the future crop was en- 
tirely dependent on tlie season and hence the money-lender’s 
business was riskv: on this aiTount be was entitled to and 
did. charge very high rates of interest. As land value in- 
creased. and as the money-lender found that the new courts 
of law would enforce his claims, he began to atlvance money 
against the land rather than against crops, and in doing 
so did not reduce his traditionally high rates of interest. 

^41. The growing impoverishment and financial 

fomc- f^^M^ction of the agricultural classes caused 

'tki;Ti.n Lnmi great anxiety to Government as far 

Aiicnihon Act. ig72; niauv remedies were tried, 

% 

amongst them the introduction of elastic systems of revenue 
varying with the nature of the season, and the advance of 
Government loans to agriculturists. All these proved in- 
sufficient to stop the evil and. after much discussion, the 
T,iind Alienation Act of 1901 was introduced {fara. 2991. 
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Since the passing of that Act the financial position of the 
agricultural classes has undergone steady improvement, 
sales and mortgages are still extremely freciuejit, hut the 
balance is in favour of the agriculturists. On the otlier 
hand the Act does not appear to have reduced the credit 
nectssarv to finance cultivation, nor has it led to a decrease 
in the valueof land, which is still freely transferred amongst 
agricultural tribes. In some cases meml)ers of agricultural 
tribes have taken to rntmev-Icnding but. even so. transfer of 
laml to ificm is less baianful than to the ))rofcssional money- 
lendf r for they are iiitiu’ested in land and realise the factors 
nece'-^nrv lo its jtrodiictivitv. 

542. The enormous amount of capital sunk in the 

punhase and mortgage of land has not 
l)een a souice of lienefit to the land itself: 
the major portion has be.eii rlissipatcd and 
the only forms of permanent impmvement 
left by the ancestors of the present popu- 
tion are found in the existence of wells and 

of a few small embankments to prevent floods, in a certain 
amount of levelling ami in tlie existence of trees which 
afford timber and shade. Kxceptinns to tliis ma\' he foiuid 
in the hills wliere the pres.sure on resomres has led to the 
laborious terracing of .otherwise unculturable hill-sides 
and, [jossibly, in the new Canal Colonies where a more en- 
lightened spirit is beginning to be manifested. On the 
other hand Government has created improvements whicli 
affect vast areas, such, for instance, as the great canal and 
railway .systems and the less advanced road systems. It 
is unfortunate that the direct financial profits whicli have 
attended the construction of canals and raihvays were not 
also available from roarla, for whilst the former ai'(‘ well 

up to the reQuiremciits of the Province the latter are woe- 
fully undeveloped, 

543. The ancient system of cultivation naturally 

WM'efui tr«di- Hniited to the jiroduction of food and 
Sry»tS’‘~' requirements and land was not 

devoted to the crops for which it was most 
suited. The absence of surplus did not encourage exten 
Sion of cultivation and hence plenty of land was available 
so that each cultivator was able to raise his crops without 
resort to laborious intensive cultivation. The extensive 
system of tillage and limited nature of crops entailed work 
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ouly at certain periods of the year and produced the 
habit of waiting long periods in idleness ; it demanded 
little manuring and was accompanied by the existence of 
long lallows and failed to introduce any knowledge of rota- 
tional systems of agriculture. The habits of centuries 
cannot be changed in a short period, and though holdings 
are now small, they are still cultivated by the wasteful ex- 
tensive method. There is an enormous difference between 
the results produced by the various cultivating castes, yet 
the difference beween the best and the worst is nothing to 
the difference which could be made in the best by tlie intro- 
duction of scientific incibnds and continuous labour. 

o4-t. itb the infroducion of communications the 
FT,..n.i,.n „f cultivator found that, of his traditional 

f- r.>niu,ui.i<«. crops that whicli had the most easv sale 

"as wlieat ; as a natural result he has con- 
centrated his surplus production on this crop and a great 
export trade has grown up in it. In 1870 wheat was 
grown on about million acres; since then the area of the 
Province has lieen greatly reduced, vet the average area 
under wheat now amounts to nearly 9 million acres in 
British territory alone. When the British first occupied 

no export of wheat, but during the 
decade 1880-95 the export averaged 278 thousand tons, and 
during flic last decade, in spite of artificial restrictions, 
the export by railway and river of wheat and wheat flour 
over 840 thousand tons per annum. 

^>^9. Whilst necurale statistics are not available, it 

ap|tears to be tnie that the price of land 

I norr.iri»!iiic' ro* > • • i , • 

suit, (.f -iiH-rcKdo I'lsen more than wages of labour, and 

onano* *'*^''* wagcs of labouf have risen more than 

the price of produce, which itself has risen 
moie than the cost of production. The non-working land- 
lord takes a fixed share of the produce and pays the land 
revenue. The land revenue has represented a diminishing 
share of the produce and hence the landowner has b^n 
taking an increasing share in produce of increasing value 
and gains by the general prosperity. The tenant takes a 
fixed sliare of the produce and has to hear the cost of culti- 
vation ; the former has Iteen increasing more rapidly than 
the latter and therefore the tenant is also improving 
his position. The labourer is better off than before because 
bis wages have risen more rapidly than the price of pro- 
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duce. All classes have benefited with the exception of the 
owner who cultivates through paid labourers and those who 
have bought land on borrowed capital. If these statements 
are true, it must follow that owners desire tenants and that 
tenants desire tenancies ; this is verified b}’ the fact that 
during the hist fifty years tlie number of tenants and 
the proportion of the total cultivated area which they 
cultivate has risen very greatly. The tenant has no 
security of tenure l^evond that created bv his scarcity 
value. In consequenco he is not encouraged to improve the 
land; practically all improvements, such ns the .sinking of 
wells and planting of trees to provide timber, are carried 
on by owners and not by tenants. To this extent the in- 
crease in the porjiortion of land cultivated by tenants is an 
economic loss. 

546. A common saying about India is that she is 
N<rr8.if> f-r on- f'^r. This generalisation contains a con- 

^hlerahle element of untruth. There is 
pr.iii nro nuicli misunderstanding about the 

poverty of India. What is meant by constructive work, 
is the organisation of the peojde so as to avoid the waste 
that leads to poverty and so as to enable them to put their 
resources to more productive use. The only successful way 
to fight, poverty in the Punjab is through Agricultural or- 
ganisation. For this purpose the Piiral Economics of the 
Punjab must he studied. No people in the world could 
carry the burden which the Punjah cultivator bears. His 
holding is small. He Has been surrounded by a host of 
parasites attracted by the enormous wealth wliich the Gov- 
ernment has poured into the country through its canals and 
railways. The high jirice of the land, due in part to the 
lightness of land revenue, has given the courseof easy credit. 
Tt is estimated that while the land revenue is about four 
crores of rupees, the interest paid annuallv to the monev 
lender is about 12 croi’es ; litication costs about four crores ; 
mortality amongst cattle, which can he prevented, costs 
another three crores and the loss from insect pest is nearly 
nine crores. Hence the need for reconstruction on right- 
lines throughout. It is through Go-operation peonle ynjl 
be organised to help themselve.s and to iielp each other with 
the obiec-t of replacing methods that lead to poverty hv 
Tneth'bds that lead to prosperity. The vicious system of 
credit which is the chief cause of poverty must he replaced 
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by (Jo-opeiati\e uredit. This kind of rec-onst ruction will 
fj'ce ibu people from the eeoiiomie burdens ibal crush them, 
tciu'h iIkmii to waste less, to produce more, to bring more 
intelligence to liear on their work, and u.se the means which 
scieme has made available. 

Such are .';ome of the lines on which research is 
proieeding in scientilic agriculture and 
Kui-al Economics As soon as reliable 
conclusions are arrived at. steps are taken for gentvaJ 
pro]>agan(la. Apart from the teaching work in Lyall- 
pur (’(jllcgo itself (which has now added a course on 
Agricultural l’'conoinics to its curriculum and gives a series 
of poj)ular lertuies on subjects of general interest), pro- 
paganda \uirl; has been done in the districts. Cattle and 
leligious fairs afford an opportunity for demonstrating 
iiiipi'oved agricultural machinery, and two Deputy Com- 
inissionei's in flu- Ainhala Divi.sion have personally con- 
ducted j)ropagan(ia, tliereby forestalling the criticisms of 
the agitator that (iovernnient takes no interest in the wel- 
fare of the people. Hut the mo.st valuable medium for 
(u-opaganda is the (’o-operative Department itself. A 
regular (!ourse of training in Co-operation and Rural Eco- 
nomics is prescribed for all candidates for the Department, 
wltile yearly refresluT courses are also held to prevent the 
staff beoining rusty, and to stiimilate the fertility of 
tliouglil wliit'h is provokerl by discussion. Tdejis ferment 
and are gradually s[U’ead among the people. The staff 
is oftcMi onalded to overcomi* popular hostility to measures 
such as those for the reafi'ore.station of the Siwalik Range 
of hills whicli the people have mi.sunderstood {-para. 2fil). 

54H, Tn IRfiR Lord Mayo, as Viceroy, appointed a 
Civil vottrii.flry Coimiiission to report on cattle disease in 

Him India aiul the measures neee.ssary for their 
prevention and cure. The report of the 
Commission included a recommendation for a Provincial 
Veterinary Establishment. In 1882 T^ord Hartingtnh. 
tlien Secretary of State, urged that the newly constituted 
Department of Agriculture should give early and careful 
attention to the subject of cattle disease. In 1883 a Com- 
mittee at Calcutta recommended the formation of a Civil 
Veterinary Department, but want of funds prevented 
anything being done. In 1886 the Government of India 
wrote to the Secretary of State that the formation of a 
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fnn< lioon 
“f tlif Civil V« U*ri* 
narv 

and its work 


Civil \eterinary Department was necessary to investigate 
the practices of the pecjple in tlie rearing- and manaovineni 
ot livestock, and to ascertain in what respects these 
practices were susceptihle of improvement. Finally, in 
1891. thc^Government of India gave details of the newly 
lormed Civil Veterinary Department, and sard (h.n 
though jii the first instance its jirimarv dntv was to dcil 
with cattle disease, in future horse-l.rc^ding duties would 
he paramount. In 1903 the (iovernment of India ti-a,,.- 
terred the entire control of hor.se. mide and .h.nktA hived- 
ing in fifteen selected districts of the Puniah to tlic \rmv 
Remount Department; in these districts the work of the 

caUle confined entirely to 

o49. The Civil Veterinary Department is under the 

general control of the Director of Agri- 
culture. The Dejiartmenf was re-organ- 
ised in 1903 on the recommendation of 
the Horse and Mule Hrecding ('rimmittec 
now falls under four heads:-- (1) Cattle 
breeding ; (2) Horse. Mule and Donkey breeding (in the 
districts of Rawalpindi, Attock. Jhelum. (iujrat. (iuj- 
ranwaia. Jhaiig. Lyallpur. Lahore, Amritsar. Mont- 
goinerv. Sheikhupiira. Fero/epore. Multan. Dera (iha/i 
Khan and Shahpiir, the Army Uemount Departineiii 1ms 
entire control of breeding operations, and is also the 
advisory authority in all matters connected with breedinL^ 

stallions); (3) Cattle di.sease; 
(4) Veterinary instruction. 

550. The Province is divided into 3 circles, each 
Diitrib.ition .,f under the charge of an Imperial nflieer as 
fC'nu- f i^hown below:— (1) Central Ihinjab under 
tsf Superintendent Civil Veterinary Department ; 
?JJ Punjab and (3) North Punjab, under Superin- 
rwf « ■ addition to the work of his own circle the 

^ Veterinary Department, con- 
trols the work of the other circles and inspects occasionally 

Hissar. wliieh is under the 
immediate charge of an Imperial officer. The Superin- 

the'vorth^wLJ^P Superintendent of 

has a Superintendent 

s^tor«TnH and a staff of Veterinary In- 

^Mtors and Veterinary AssisUnts. There are now 162 

Vetennary hospitals and dispensaries in the Province. The 
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number of animals treated is yearly increasing in numbers, 
and a gratifying indication of the way the Department is 
winning each vear the confidence of the public is shown by 
the number of olYers received from private individuals to 
establish Veterinary Hospitals at their own expense. 

551. The Hi.^sar Cattle Farm has a total area of 
hr,. al)Out 4t).000 acres, of which about 2,000 
Tilt* iijMiir Cult), aeres are nmler cultivation. This farm 

was handed over to the Punjab Govern- 
ment by the Government of India in 1912. It is under the 
charge of a Superintendent with an Assistant Superinten- 
dent (Imperial officer) Its principal function is to provide 
bulls for breeding in the Province. In 1920, about 1,400 
bulls wore at work in the Province and about 1,200 of these 
had iieen sent out from Hissar Cattle Farm. This farm 
also provides Imlloeks and mules to the Military Department. 
Besides this, there are 6 cattle-breeding grants run by pri- 
vate individuals in tlio Province. A beginning has also been 
made recently in providing bulls of the Dhanni breed, an 
important matter in the North-Western districts. 


552. The Punjal' Veterinary College at Lahore was 

established in 1882 for the instruction of 
Ti..* r«ni«s vot. Indians— Civil and Military— in Veterin- 
.. re, Modicine and Surgery. It is very 

well equipped and has proved a great success. It turns 
out annually a large number of trained Veterinary Assist- 
ants. Tlie'medinm of instruction in the course of study 
at the College has recently been changed from Urdu to 
Knglisb and now extends to four years instead of three. 

553. In an Agricultural province like the Punjab 

L.v..tocv the mainstay of the 

tibo. stock. The latest cattle census held in 1919 

gives the following figures for the 29 districts of the Punjab : 
bulls 12 000. bullocks 4 million, cows 2f million, you^ 
stork calves 3 million, male buffaloes \ million, cow buff- 
aloes 2^ million, young stock (buffalo calves) million, 
sheep 4 million, goats 3 million, horses 100.000, mares 
200 000, young stock (colts, fillies) 60,000. mules 30.000, 
donkevsfiOO.Ono. camels 200.000. This reveals a considerable 
diminiition amounting to VO million in the number of cattle 
in the Province since 1914. Various reasons have been 
ascribed for this decrease, but there seems little doubt that 
the main causes are epidemics of diseases and fodder famines 
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to which are attributable the very heavy mortality amongst 

livestock in this country ; and also economic causes leading' 

to a decrease in the number of cattle kept for breeding dui* 
poses. ° ^ 

554. The Civil Veterinary Department of the 
A<!iviticj „f tin- Punjab has done all in its power to chetk 

the spread of contagiou-s disease ami thus 

saved 2 ri;,n;iyars Irom loss of wealth, but it is ^^reatlv 
handicapped by want of suitable legislation to conu-ol tlie 
movements ot diseased animals. People are now alive to 
the advantages ^of having good cattle and theiv are at 

froir/he'^r''''*' l.oOO bulls at stud in the Province issued 
irom the Government Cattle harm, Hissar (all of which 

aie specially selected animals with known pedigrees) com- 
pared with 637 in 1914. In anticipation of a large 
demand for stud bulls to satisfy the requirements of the 
Province, three additional farms for the breedin- of 
Hissar cattle under the supervision of the ('ivil Veterinary 

rSi tl'e J.ower liari Doah 

ColonVi These iarms are in the hands of private owners 

Sl^ecial ellorts are being made to encourage the famous 

Dbanni or Awarikan breed in the Dhanni^tract which 

tHctr'^'V-H''^'' Attock. Jhelum and Hawalpiiidi dis- 

rlnt I to preserving this breed, a niianni 

Cattle-breeding scheme has been started. Likewise in the 

comprises the districts of Hissar 
Rohtak and Gurgaon. steps are being taken to revive what 
IS popularly known as the Hariana breed For the 

improvement of the milking breeds in the Province three 

control ot the Civil Veterinary Department., have been 
established in the Lower Bari Doab Colony. Merino rams 
are being used with success to improve the woo] of the 
country stock. Cross-bred Merino-country ragw and 
ewes are bred at the cattle farm at Hissar. Facilities are 
wS. *^reeder8 to secure higher prices for their improved 

555. Cattle-breeding has received a serious set-back 

1 * u Ihe whole question of 

cattle mortality, however, is receiving attention The 

Pnnifh H bovines and eouines together in the 

Punjab amounts to some 16^ rations, and the deaths 
among them must amount to not less than 1^ miJHoa 
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aiiijualjy. As the reported causes of death aauuaiiy 
account for tinder 4t) tliousand, it is clear that we know 
very little of tlie real causes of cattle mortality, it seems 
prt)hable that the cattle population is too large for the 
amount of fodder available, and that a large number die 
of weakness. Under such conditions good milkinj^ and 
draught strains are eliminated, and a famine-resisting 
breed is developed, the question is one of intense inter- 
est for the rrovince, as even the urban population is 
beginning to feel the diminution in the milk supply. The 
work of iMr. Cross, the Camel Specialist, is an example of 
what can be done by science in dealing with practical prob- 
lems. Ills investigation of the camel disease, autra, and 
the larva* which work their way out from beneath through 
the skins of goals and cattle, and (inally his discovery of 
a new species of lly responsible for the maggot in goats 
(a[)propr lately tlesignated H ypodermn mark a 

distinct step forward in \’eterinary Science. 


r>r>(). As already indicated (pa/'rt. 548). the res- 
Armv i!r. ponsi hi li t v foL certa iu Veterinary wofU 'bas 
n,o.mt Undertaken by the Army Kemount 

llepartment. The present aiTangemeiits for hor.se, mule and 
donkey breeding are the outcome of the recommendations 
of the lTor.se and Mule T^reeding Commission, which sub- 
mitted its report in July 1901. Briefly the Commission 
found that under the direction of the Civil Veterinary 
Department (Jovernmcnt funds were being wasted, in that 
efforts were being made to improve the breed of horses and 
mules in di.stricts where no hope of success could be enter- 
tained. and that in some cases a type of horse was being 
evolved unsuitable for the needs of the Army, in whose 
interests primarily the funds were voted. As a resvilt the 
sphere of Government operations was confined to the 
thirteen selected districts of Rawalpindi, Attock, Jhelum, 
Gujrat, Shahpur, Jhang, Lyallpur, Gujranwala, Lahore, 
Multan, Dera Ghazi I^an, Amritsar and Ferozepore, 
and since May 1st, 1903, the control of operations con- 
nected with horse, mule and donkey breeding, whether 
with Imperial or district board stallions, has been trans- 
ferred to the Army Remount Department. The sphere of 
operations has since been increased to include the area of 
the Lower Bari Doab Colony which is being allotted to 
colonists on horse-breeding conditions. District board 
and private horse-breeding elsewhere is looked after by the 
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Civil Veterinary Department as before, but in the selected 
districts it was obviously necessary to place all operations 
under one authority. With the exception of the Govern- 
ment Donkey Stud at Mona, and the establishment at the 
Government Farm in Hissar. the broedin" is in the hands 
of private persons, the service of both Imperial and dis- 
trict board stallions being given free for approved mares. 
Indian Cavalry regiments have recently surrendered the 
land they held for the purpo.se of producing remounts, as 
the remounting of all thcj^e units has now been taken over 
hv the Remount Department. 


557. The department_is a branch of the Qiiartermas- 
Adnjiniitration of ter-General's De])artment. and as such un- 

the control of the Commander-in-Chief . 
, _ The administrative head is the Director 

1 tl^^ounts. The selected liorse-breeding districts of 

referred to above are now divided into 
the following five horse-breeding areas: (1) Rawalpindi 
Area, comprising the Civil di.stricts of Attock. Jhelum 
Guirat. Rawalpindi and Hazara : (2) Shalipur Area, 
comprising the Civil districts of Shahpiir and Mianwali; 
(3) Amritsar Area, comprising the Civil districts of 
Lahore. Amrit.sar, Ferozeporc. Gurdaspur. Kangra (inclinl- 
ing Ivulu), Jullundur, and Hoshiarpiir; (4) Multan \rea 
comjirising the Civil districts of Multan, Dera Ghazi 
Khan Montgomery, and MuzafTargarh ; (5) Chenab 

Canal Area, comprising the Civil districts of Lvallpur, 
Gujranwala, Jhang, Sheikhupura and Sialkot. Depots, 
with which, however, the provincial administration has no 
concern, are maintained at Mona and Sargodha, both in 
the Jhelum Colony. The horf^e-breedini? areas are in the 
charge of a District Remount Officer, a Military Officer of 
the Remount Department, with whom is associated a 
Veterinary Officer, who is selected from the Commissioned 
officers -of the Army Veterinary Corps, and in the 
important Shahpur Area by an Assistant Remount Officer 
also an officer of the department. The District Remount 
Officer is assisted by an Indian Officer from a cavalry regi- 
ment of the Indian Army and the Veterinary Officer bv a 
\ ctennary Inspector, a trained Veterinary Surgeon of 
standing corresponding to that of the Indian Officer, 
isach area is divided into sub-divisions known in the 
colonies as zaus (not coterminous with revenue za^h'). each 
Ot which 18 in charge of a Veterinary Assistant and in- 
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dudes the stables supervised by a jemadar. These 
jemadars are as far as possible graduates of the Punjab 
Veterinary College. 

558 The Fisheries Department was created in the 
I .,0 D... in October 191-2 It aimed at in- 

ivartmcnt. ci'easiiig llic hsli supply or the rivers, 

streams and tanl^s in tlie Province, by preserving the present 
stock, giving them every facility to propagate their species, 
and adding to their numbers by artihcial breeding. The lirst 
three years were spent in studying the habits of various 
kinds of indigenoiH fish and in acquiring knowledge of the 
local conditions of tishermeii and the fish trade. From the 
data collected it became evident that some measures were 
iiccessarv to save tlie fish from extinction. Fisheries Re- 


gulations were framed and enforced in Kaiigra in 1916. 
Tliese have now lieen gradually extended to the Gurdaspur, 
Hoshiarpur. Julliindur. Amritsar, Ferozepore, Ludhiana 
and Anibala districts and the Indian States of Mandi, 
Suket and Kupurthala. The chief conditions imposed by 
the regulations are to license all fishing in Government 
waters, to proliibit the use of small meshed nets so as to 
save the immature fish and to introduce a close time during 
the breeding season. A very low license fee has been fixed. 
Sub-Inspectors have been appointed to enforce the new 
fisheries rules by propaganda work and to start co-opera- 
tive societies among fishermen. Fish ladders have been 
constructed by nearly all the weirs at the headworks of 
canals to enable the migratory species to run up to their 
spawning grounds. Provision has been made for the 
grant of rewards for killing various fish-enemies, 
crocodiles, cormorants, otters, etc. 


659. The effects of breeding and conservation are 

already appreciable. In the Kulu Valley, 
Trout iiikiiiDff. ^ few years ago, there were no edible fish 

save the barbel; now the Beas River and its tributaries are 
well stocked with brown trout. Twenty-five thousand 
eggs were originally introduced from Kashmir and hatched 
out in the department hatcheries. A few fish were kept 
as stock to breed from and the rest released into the river. 
Now from the original stock and their descendants very 
nearly 200,000 ova and fish are sent out into the streams 
0 ^ the Kulu district annually. Other schemes foi breed- 
ing the better kinds of indigenous fish are now in progre» 
in the Punjab, and a very large fish farm will soon be started 
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in Montgomery. These farms can however never at- 
tempt to compete with the vast natural resources of the 
'Province, if only they are given a chance and the efforts of 
nature are not frustrated on every side by the letliargy and 
negligence of the people themselves, and the destructive 
contrivances of fishermen, professional and otherwise. 

560. The object of the Fisheries Department is to 
D^VClojiiBCbt of develop fishing as an industry. Its poteii- 
dustr *“• tialities are enormous, but they are frus- 

trated by the unsatisfactory system whiclt 
existed till recently. Under this system one contractor 
took the fishing lease for the whole district, and farmed 
out the monopoly to men of his own choice of the exclusion 
of the remaining fisher folk living on the riverside. This 
monopoly is being abolished. The middleman, however, 
who markets the catch of fishermen on commission, per- 
forms a useful function, and will remain. This latter 
class is being induced to open shops or markets in big towns 
where there is a constant and regular demand for fish. 
Legal powers are required for the enforcement of restric- 
tion on the size of the meshes of nets, close season, and 
other measures necessary for the preservation of fish, 
which are lacking in the old contract system. The licens- 
ing system which is being introduced will encourage com- 
petition while safeguarding the fish. The chief enemies 
of fish-preservation are not the professional fishing castes, 
who^ interest coincides with that of the Department, bul 
outsiders, who are not interested in the future propagation 
of fish, so long as their baskets are well filled for the 
present. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

FORESTS. 


.5^)l. The potential value of the Punjab’s forest re- 
w,>!e mnw of solUTcs is only just beginning to be realised. 
I’liiiiftb fl.TB It lends a practical value to the interest- 
ing study of the flora of a tract ranging in altitude from 
a few hundred feet above sea level to a neight 10.000 feet 
above the limit of flowering plants. The nature of the 
vegetation of any tract depends on rainfall and tempera- 
ture, and only secondarily on soil. A desert is a tract 
with a dry substratum and dry air. great heat during some 
part of the year, and bright sunshine. The soil may be 
loam or sand, and as regards vegetation a sandy desert is 
t]ie worst owing to the rapid drying up of the subsoil after 
rain, ^'till the flora outside the hills and the submontane 
tract is predominantly of the desert type, being xerophil- 
ous or drought-resisting. The adaptations which enable 
plants to survive in a tract deficient in moisture are of 
various kinds. The roots may be greatly developed to en- 
-able them to tap the subsoil moisture, the leaves may be 
reduced in size, converted into thorns, or entirely dis- 
pensed with, in order to check rapid evaporation, they may 
bo covered with silky or felted hairs, a modification which 
produces the same re.sult, or their internal tissue may be 
snci'iilont or mucilaginous. In the plants of the Punjab 
plains tlicrc is no difiicnlty in recognising these features of 
a tlrought-resisting flora. As we ascend lofty mountains 
like those of the Himalaya, we pass through belts or regions 
■ >f vegetation of different types. The air steadily becomes 
raver and therefore colder, especially at night, and at the 
higher levels there is a marked reduction in the rainfall. 
AVhen the alpine region, which in the Himalaya may be 
taken ns beginning at 11,000 feet, is reached, the plants 
have ns a rule bigger roots, shorter steins, smaller leaves, 
hut often larger and more brilliantly coloured flowers. 
Those are adaptations of a drought-resisting kind. 


562. The affinities of the flora of the Punjab plains 
FI. „ n.. "f tl'f' Salt Range and the sub- 

Bhviftini. montane tract are with the desert areas or 

Persia. Arabia and North Africa. This is especially the 
case in the west, though the spread of canal irrigation is 
modifving somewhat the character of the vegetation. The 
soil and climate are unsuited to the growth of large trees, 
but adapted to scrub jungle of a drought-resisting type. 
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which at one time covered very large areas from the Jumna 
to the Jhelum. The soil on wliich this sparse scrub grew 
is a good strong loam, but the rainfall was too scanty and 
the water-level too deep to admit of much cultivation out- 
side the valleys of the rivers till the labours of canal 
engineers carried their waters to the uplands. Ea'st of the 
Sutlej the Bikaner desert thrusts northwards a great wedge 
of sandy land which occupies a large area in Bahawalpirr, 
Hissar, Ferozepore and Patiala. Soil of this de.scription 
is free of forest growth, and the monsoon rainfall in thi.s 
part of the Province is sufficient to encourage an easy, but 
very precarious, cultivation of autumn millets and pulses 
The great Thai desert to the south of the Salt Raix^e 
between the valleys of the Jhelum and the Indus has °a 
similar soil, but the scantiness of the rainfall has confined 
cultivation within much narrower limits. Between the 
Sutlej and the Jhelum the uplands between the river vallevs 
are known locally as liars. The largest of the truh' in- 
digenous trees of the Punjab plains are the furash 
[Tamnrix artuulnta) and the thornv kikar {Acacia 
Arahica). The latter yields excellent wood for ac^ri- 
cultural implements, and fortunately it grows well in sour 
soils. Smaller thorny acacias are* the or ravn} 

(Acacia Icucophloca) and the khair {Acacia scncaai). The 
dwarf tamarisk, ^yilchi or jhao {Tamarix dioica). grows 
jreely in moist sandy soils near rivers. The scrub jiinc^le 
consists rnostly of jand {^nosopis spiciaera), a near relation 
or the Acacias, jaJ or ran {Snlradora oleoides), and the 
coral-flowered karil or leafless caper (Capparh aphyUa) 
All these show their de.sert affinities, the jand by its 'long 
root and its thorns, the jal by its small leathery leaves, an^ 
the karil by the fact that it has managed to dispeii'se with 
leaves altogether. The jand is a u.sefiil little tree and 
wherever It grows the natural qualities of the soil are 
u sweetish fruit of the jal, known as pihi. is 
liked by the people, and in famines they will even eat the 
berries of the leafless caper. In the sandier tracts 
ak {Calotropu procera, N. 0. Asclepiadacem), the harmal 
{Peganum harmala, N. 0. Rutacecc), and the colocvnth 
gourd {C7t7^Uvj^ colocynthi^^ N. 0. C^tc^irhitacefp). which, 
owing to the size of its r^ts, mnna^es to flourish in the 
A African and Indian deserts, grow*^ abundantly. 
The^ American yellow poppy, Argemone Mfo'icana. a 
noxious weed, has unfortunately establi.shed itself widely 
in the Punjab plains. 
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563 Two trees of the order Leguminosae, the 

shisham or tali {Dalbergia Sissoo) and the 
{Albizzia lebbek) are commonly 
planted on Punjab roads. The true home 
of the former is in river beds in the low hills or in ravines 
below the hills. But it is a favourite tree on roads and 
near wells throughout the Province, and deservedly so, for 
it yields excellent timber. The siris on the other hand is 
an untidy useless tree. The kikar might be planted as a 
roadside tree to a greater extent. Several species of figs, 
especially the pipal {Ficus religiosa) and bor or banian 
iFic}(<^ Indica) are popular trees. 

564. On and to the north of, the Salt Range the 

flora is of a distinctlv Mediterranean type. 

Si!;nai Poppies are as familiar in Rawalpindi as 

they are in England or Italy, and 
TI\ pecoiim procumbens, a curious Italian plant of the same 
order, is found in Attock. The abundance of crucifers is 
also a Mediterranean feature. Eruca sativa. the oil-seed 
known as taramira or jamian, which sows itself freely in 
waste land and may be found growing even on railway 
tracks in the Rawalpindi division, is an Italian and 
Spanish weed. Malcolmia strigosa, which spreads a 
reddish carpet over the ground, and Malcolmia Africana 
are common crucifers near Raw’alpindi. The latter is a 
Mediterranean species. One curious Borage, Arnebia 
seems to he purely Asiatic. It has five brown 
spots on its petals, which fade and disappear in the noon- 
day sunshine. These are supposed to be drops of sweat 
which fell from Muhammad’s forehead, hence the plant is 
called pnighambari phul or the Prophet’s flower. Among 
Composites Calendulas and Carthamus oxyacantha or the 
pohJi, a near relation of the Carthamus which yields the 
saffron dye, are abundant. Both are common Mediter- 
ranean genera. Silybum Marianum, a handsome thjstle 
with large leaves mottled with white, extends from Britain 
to Rawalpindi. The thorny Acacias, .4. churnea and 
14. modesfa (vern. phuhhi), of the low bare hills of the 
noi th-west Punjab are drought-resisting plants. 

565 In the flora of the submontane region therO is 

a strong infusion of Indo-Malayan ele- 
Tii^rn of lub. jnents. An interesting member is the 
mfinsnpre on. ffoTidosa, R Small tree of the order 

Tcguminoscp. It is known by several names, dhak. 
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chichra. palah and palas. Putting out its large orange- 
red flowers in April it ushers in the hot weather. It has 
a wide range from Ceylon to Bengal, where it has given 
its name to the town Dacca and the battlefield of Plassy 
(Palasi). From Bengal it extends all the way to Hazara. 
There can be no doubt that a large part of the submontane 
region was once dhak forest. The tracts of Chachra in 
the north of Karnal, Dardhak. in Jullundur. and Palahi 
in Gujrat have taken their names from this tree. It 
coppices very freely, and furnishes excellent firewood and 
good timber for the wooden frames on which the masonry 
cylinders of wells are reared. It exudes a valuable gum. 
its flowers yield a dve, and the drv leaves are eaten bv 
bufialoes. A tree commonly planted near wells and 
villages in the submontane tract is the dhrck Olelia 
azednrnch . N. 0. M('Uac€(T). which is found as far west 
as Persia, and is often called by English people the 
Persian lilac. The hahern {Terminalla hfderica, N. O. 
Comhretace(e), a ranch larger tree, is Tndo-Malayan. 
•Among herbs Cassias, which do not occur in Europe, are 
common. The curious cactus-like Euphorbia Royleana 
grows abundantly and is used for making hedges. 

566. A large part of the Sub-Himalayan region 
snb.HimaUyan belongs to tlic S^iwaliks. The climate is 

fairly moist and suliject to less extremes of 
heat and cold than the regions described above. A sti’ong 
infusion of Indo-Malayan t^i^es is found and a noticeable 
feature is the large number of flowering trees and shrubs. 
Beautiful flowering trees such as the s:imnl or silk-cotton 
tree {Bomhnx Mnlnharicnm. N. 0. Mah'ncefr), and the 
amaltas {Cnsaia fistvla). all belonging to the order of 
Leguminostp, are unknown in Europe, but common in the 
Indo-Malayan region. Other trees to be noticed are <a 
wild pear {Pyrus pashia), the olive iOlrn cnspidntn), the 
khair {Acacia catechu) useful to tanners, the tun {CedreJa 
whose ^yood is often u.eed for furniture, the dhninan 
(Grewia oppositi folia. N. O. Tiliacerp). and several species 
- of fig. The most valuable products, however, of the forests 
of the lower hills are the chir or chil pine {Pinus 
Iona} folia), and a giant grass, the bamboo {Dendrocalamus 
.<fnciii.^). which attains a height of from 20 to 40 feet. 
Shrubs which grow freely on stony hills are the sanattha 
or mendru {Dodonaea viscosa, N“. 0. Sapindacea?). -which' 
is a valuable protection against denudation, as goats pass 
it by, and the aarna. which is a species of Carissa. 
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567. The richest part of the temperature Himalayan 

fl.r. is probably in the 7,500—10,000 zone. 

, , Above 10,000 feet sub-alpine conditions 

begin and at 12.000 feet tree growth becomes very scanty 
and the flora is distinctly alpine. The chir pine so common 
in sub-Himalayan forests extends up to 6,500 feet. At 
this height and 1,000 feet lower the ban oak {Quercus in- 
canu), which is so common at Simla, abounds. It is grey 
on the lower side of the leaf. Where the chil stops, the 
ka^l ov blue pine {Pinus excelsa) begins. It is after the 
the most valuable product of Himalayan forests 
Its zone may be taken as from 7.000 to 9,000 feet To the 
same zone belong the kehi or deodar {Cedrus Libani) the 
glossy leaved mohrn oak {Quercus dilatata), whose wood is 
used for making charcoal, and two small trees of the Heath 
order, Rhododendron arborea and Pleris ovalifoUa. The 
tortner in April and May lightens up with its bright red 
ttower.s the sombre Simla forests. The firs Picea 
Tiiovinda, with its grey tassels, and Abies Pindroiv, \nth its 
a? \ gieen yew-like foliage, succeed the blue pine. Picen 
may he said to range from 8.000 to 10.000 feet, and the 

upper limit of . -I is from 1,000 to 2,000 feet higher, 

1 Iiese splendid trees are unfortunately of small commercial 

>ahie. The yew. lavns haccata, is found associated with 
tlicm. 

568. The State rights in the Punjab forests are based 

niKiit. cf n.o iiucient custom. Under Indian rule 
in Hie the State claimed full power of disposing 
uf the waste, and, even where an exclusive 
right in the soil was not maintained, some valuable trees, 
e.(/., the deodar in the Himalaya, were treated as the pro- 
perty of the Raja. Tender the tenure prevailing in the 
hills the soil is the Raja’s, but the people nave a permanent 
tenant right in any land brought under cultivation with 
his permission. In Kulu the British Government assert- 
^ its ownership of the waste. In the south-western 
Punjab, where the scattered hamlets had no real boun- 
daries, ample waste was allotted to each estate, and the 
remainder was claimed as State property. The rights of 
the State vary from full ownership, unburdened with 
rights of user, down to a ])ower of control exercised in the 
interest of the surrounding village communities. They 
are normally exercised through the Forest Department, 
though in special cases, where the areas are isolated, or 
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where local interests have to be specially considered, the 
peputy Commissioner acts as the agent of the Govern- 
ment. 

569.. Such lands may be roughly divided into (a) 


of fiifost. 


mountain forests ; (b) hill forests ; (c) 
scrub and grass jungle in the plains. 
The first are forests of deodar, blue pine, hr, and oak in 
the Himalaya above the level of 5,iM)i) feet. The hill 
forests occupy the lower spurs, the Siwaliks in Hoshiar- 
pur. etc., and the low dry hills of the north-west. A 
strong growth of chir pine {Ptnm- longifoliu) is often 
found in the Himalaya between 3,009 and 5.000 feet. 
Below 3,000 feet is scrub forest, the only really valuable 
product being bamboo. The hills in tlie north-western 
districts of the Punjab, when nature is allowed to have its 
way, are covered witli low scrub including in some parts 
a dwarf palm {Kannorhopa Rltchieann), useful for mat 
making, and with a taller, but scantier growth of phidahi 
{Acacia modesta) and wild olive. What remains of the 
scrub and grass jungle of the plains is to be found chiefly 
in the Bar tracts between the Sutlej and the Jhelum. 
Much of it has disappeared, or is about to disappear, 
with the advance or canal irrigation. Dry though the 
climate is, the Har was in good seasons a famous grazing 
area. The scrub consisted mainly of jand {Prot^opis 
spiciffera), jal {Salvadora oleoider), the karil {Capparis 
aphylla) and the farash {Tamarix articnlata). 

570. The early forest history of the Punjab is one 
Dcva»intioii of of bounteous natural resources exhausted 
f.rc^s in c»riy by thc dcvastatious of man. The evi- 

tfnjC'Sf 1 1**l*a* * 1 

deuces oi early civilisation in regions such 
as the frontier hills or Hissar point to a vegetation which 
has now disappeared. Judging from the analogy of the 
known results of deforestation in other countries it is not 
unreasonable to infer that the same causes have produced 
the same effects in the Punjab. It is in fact only quite 
recently that the necessity for forest conservancy has been 
realised. 


571. There was no Forest Department when the 
Sylviculture on British took over the Punjab. In the 

first Administration Report of the Pro- 
yince it is recorded that the country was unfortunately 
bare of trees, timber almost unprocurable, and even fire- 
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wood soarco. and only to be obtained from the central 

waste. The ne..ls of the country in respect of trmber and 
the means b\ \\liicli tlicse needs might be supplied were 

first set forth in tlie (Governor-General’s minute o? 

Tebn.ary 28th 1851. In accordance tvith these in- 
structions the Board made arrangements for the preser- 
vation and economising of the tracts of forest andbrush- 
Mood already existing. They also commenced planting 

of fuel copses near cantonments, and groves round all 

wllu intervals along the main lines of 

loads. Canal banks were lined witli avenues. Privileges 

were onere( to andholders who might plant timber, and 
all coppice lands were exempted from taxation. Some- 
'•■^Kiie instrnotions seem to have been issued to the 
mal amhorities in the northern districts who were made 
lesponsiblo for the preservation of timber “on the hill 
jides^ An officer was appointed to “ examine ” certain 

'"J to the British Govern- 

T I’® territories of Maharaja Giilab 
f "' fi the Administration Report of 1851 

h^hi IS indeed incidental to the Punjab, but 

foielf in prolific 

foiest. which can supply the finest beams for architectural 

purposes : and its central plains are overgrown with 
bnishwoo<l. which, if economised, can furnish fuel for the 
whole population. The Board trusted that if due 
arrnngcmonts were carried out for the cheap felling and 
transit of the one, and for the preservation of the other 
tlie count rv would not feel the want of either timber or fire- 
wood. Tlie possibility of the exploitation of the forests 

a source of >tate revenue was not at this time con- 
sidered. 


572. In the early days of British rule little attempt 

was made either to prevent wasteful des- 
tniction of forests, to promote repro- 
duction, or to secure supplies of timber, 
firewood, or other forest produce for the use of future 
generations. It was not until 1855 that a definite forest 
policy was laid down by Lord Dalhousie. Further delay 
in giving effect to it ensued owing to the Mutiny. The 
early years of the Forest Department were marked bv a 
^nstant struggle against various forms of opposition. 
Ihe potential value of timber as State property was still 
unrealised. Slowly, however, wiser counsels prevailed, 
and the year 1880 saw the beginning of the organization, 
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demarcation and settlement of forest estates on a sound 
basis. The year 1914 mav be taken as the conclusion of 
this preliminary stage. The war stimulated all forms of 
forest exploitation, and the present decade marks a new 
stage of development characterised by more intensive 
working, greater outturn and the recourse to mechanical 
appliances as a substitute for manual labour. These 
changes are giving rise to problems such as the choice 
between departmental working and private agency in ex- 
ploitation. and the be.st methods of putting on the market 
the produce obtained. So far the general trend of 
development in the Province points to the division of the 
Forest Department into three distinct branches, the 
function of the first of which, the forest branch pure and 
simple, will be to produce and tend the forests from seed 
to maturity, while the second, or exploitation branch, will 
harvest and transport the raw forest products from forest 
to sale depot or factory, and the third, or utilization 
branch, will deal. with the output on a purely commercial 
basis. Government retaining the necessary control by re- 
taining a proportion of the share capital, and holding a 
suitable number of seats on the Board of Directors. 

573. An important by-product of the Forest De)iart- 
FoTcst Hicnt is the resin factory at Jallo. I'he 

twn oD cmincrciai oiittum of the factorv ill the year 1919-20 
■ amounted to 26,000 maunds of resin, and 

71.000 gallons of turpentine, giving a cash surplus of 
Rs. 4 lakhs. The local product is now in a fair way to 
replace entirely the American article in India, and there 
are good prospects of establishing an important export 
trade with the colonies. A great advance has been made 
in the knowledge of the sylvicultural requirements of the 
more important species of timber in the Punjab : two 
working plans for Kulu and Raw’alpindi, respectively, 
prescribing intensive working according to the most ad- 
vanced methods in practice in continental forests are now 
in force; and one other is almost complete. Morbover. 
these plans have been devised to meet the full demands of 
an agricultural and forest population to an extent rarely 
if ever exacted from the forest estates of Europe. The 
improvement of mechanical means of transport and handl- 
ing of timber is now realised to be a factor of primary 
importance in the expansion of the estates ; and the 
establishment of two large forest depots equipped with 
saw-mills, pulp mills, etc., is contemplated. The con- 
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f'-nm Simla to Narkanda to 
cope with the increasing traffic along this ronte is under 
negotiation, and a tramway to deal with the large output 

574. The development of the Forest Department and 
KinniKifti derou»i»- value as a financial asset may be c^ather- 

^ comparison of the departmental 
statistics for the last two decades The 
grass revenue from the Punjab forests has risen from 
Its. 12 lakhs in 1910-11 to Rs. 41 lakhs in 1919-20 
the expenditure from Rs. 7 lakhs to Rs. 26 lakhs’ 
and the corresponding net surplus from Rs. 4 lakhs to 

D ri , surplus of 

o\u Rs lJ lakhs during the previous ten vears was con- 
sidered highly satisfactory. It should also be remem- 
beied that the Forest Department is not a purely profit- 
making institution. The first claim on Jhe forests of the 
1 rovince is tliat of the agriculturists, and in order to enable 
• carry on his vocation, the Department gave away 
in 1021-22, free or at low rates, no less than Rs. 30* laklis 
wortli of timber, firewood, fodder, and grazing. 

575. The Forest Department is organised into three 
<'rk^..u.at»i,, of Circles, viz.. Eastern, Western and Utiliza- 

15 territorial Divisions, one of 
,5 , ^ comprises tlie leased forests of 

DashaJir State, the only forests in the PuniaU Native 
Ntatcs directly controlled bv the Local Government All 
the tliree Circles are controlled by the Chief Conservator 
or horests, Punjab, who is the Head of the Forest Depart- 
ment in the Province. The Divisions are in charge of 
Deputy or As.sistant or Extra Assistant Conservators 
either of the Imperial or Provincial Services under the 
control of Conservators in charge of Circles. The total 
area administered by the Forest Department is 6,257 square 
miles in British territory and 358 square miles in Bashahr, 
out of winch 2.325 square miles are under forest gro^^"th 
and 4,290 square miles are waste land. The area of Re- 
served Forests under the Forest Act of 1878 is 1,700 square 
miles, of Protected Forests 4,035 square miles, and of Un- 
massed State Forests 522. An area of 81 square miles of 
Reserved Forests is under the Military Authorities. 
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576. The problems facing the Forest Depaitment 
The Forest De- the prcseiit time (leal with exploitation 
^rtiucbt in tu- ^nd Utilization of forest products as much 

future: KiploiU- . , . . . 

tion as With regeneration and conservation. At 

The present time the Punjab is only realizing on about ten 
per cent, of the value of the annual product of her forests. 
The amount of timber grown annually would permit her 
to become a large exporter of lumlier with resulting benefit 
to her commercial position. There is a real world demand 
for dependable .supplies of all sorts of wood products at 
g(X)d prices. The Puiijah imports Swedi.sh pine, box 
snooks, boxes and general structural luml>er. Her railways 
are bringing in treated fir sleepers for experimental use 
from BriHsh Columbia and the States, while she has forests 
of her own rotting \nthin forty miles of .^ome of these same 
railways. Lumber is on its way from Puget Sound to 
Calcutta^ while the Punjab hill forests burn and are wasted 
to a greater extent than the wasteful American lumber- 
man ever dreamed of. Egypt imports eight millions 
sleepers from Canada Whv not from the Punjab? She 
has the forests and needs the money. Egypt asks for cedar 
.squares from the States, The Punjab has the fine.st cedar 
in the world in lier deodar forests. 

577. If the Punjab can afford monev to pay freights 

, . on lumber across the Pacific, if she can put 

of F<.r«t Mi.ioiu- profits into the pockets of Swedish lumber- 

man. she can well afford the capital needed 
to place her own forests on a modern commercial basis. 

578. The remedy lies entirely in the hands of Pun- 

FMocAtion ff ti>0 jalus * acting through their T.egislative 
iMibiicjaiM MK'd- Council. Committees from the Legisla- 
Ivltuuy. tive Council should be shewn the work that 

is being done through personal inspection. Moreover, ex- 
ploitation and utilisation of forest products are as much 
part of forestry as regeneration and management, and re- 
quire as high a type of educated man as a specialist in these 
branches. 

579. Rut an expert staff and a sympathetic public 

Tranii^rt^tion avail if means of transport are 

provided. The reason why forests are go- 
ing to waste within thirty or forty miles 
of railways, while sleepers are imported from America, 
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lies in the fact that such forest material cannot be trans- 
ported by coolies and bullocks over rougli ground to the 
railways. [Mechanical transport in the form of ships 
brings forest material nearly nine thousand miles, A com- 
paratively small amount of cajjital invested in transport 
schemes would drive all foreign timber off the Punjab 
market, undersell them in Australia, Mesopotamia, and 
Eg}-pt, and place the valuable woods of Kangra and the 
Simla hills on the London market at a satisfactory profit. 
The transport required includes the extension of railways, 
the improvement of waterways for timber floating, the con- 
struction of slides and flumes, the organisation and instal- 
lation of mechanical road transport, the cheapening of 
dragging methods, and the mechanical haulage of logs to 
a central point, whence tlicy may be sent on to depots by 
some of llie above-mentioned metliods of tran.sport. 


Arb *rif‘u1tnrr. 


aSO. Arboriculture is a special branch of forestry. 

Its main interest for the Punjab is in con- 
nection with the roadside trees planted 
and conserved by the District Boards (and to a less extent 
by municipalities). Arboriculture commenced when the 


Board of Administration, shortly after annexation, planted 

in two districts alone. Since then 
the work has proceeded steadily with an energy that de- 
pended on the initiation of the local bodies concerned. 
In former times this connoted the Deputy Commissioner, 
who was the President and driving force of the District 
Board. 


581, Trees are planted primarily for shade ; but 
ro*(^iiiriefr<^. fa> arboriculture is l)ecomjng a source of in- 
for shndc. (6) fo- come in submontane districts like Sialkbt 
income. Ambala. and to a less degree in Canal 

Colonies such as Lyallpur. Young trees there require 
far less supervision than in dryer districts. In such dis- 
tricts, moreover, there has accumulated a reserve of road- 
side trees, ripe for felling- Care is. however, taken to re- 
place. and more than replace all cut trees. In order to 
provide trees in the inhospitable land of the Lower Bari 
Doab Colony, over 12,000 acres have been distributed in tree- 
planting grants. It is hoped in this way to provide the 
Colony with well-stocked avenues without the usual initial 
expenditure. 
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582. The 

Trees suitable fur 
arboriculture. 


fil’St essential to successful arboriculture 
is the proper selection of the trees to be 
grown. This must be based upon a study 
of local conditions, such as the nature oV 


the soil, the facilities for or absence of irrigation, the re- 
sults of previous operations and observations as to what 


trees naturally thrive in the district. The tun and mango, 
for instance, will grow to perfection without irrigation 
in some parts of the submontane districts enjoying a heavy 
rainfall, and in a well-drained soil. They would ne- 
cessarily fail without irrigation in dry districts. Shisham 
trees often die off owing to the presence of a kankar bed 
beneath the surface, whereas they attain their maximum 
size on sandy sailaha soils. The mulberry will not do with- 
out water. Even in the submontane districts of Gurdaspur 
and Kangra the mulberry avenues are unsatisfactory, 
while the tree thrives in the irrigated plantation at Changa- 
Manga and in damp soil along canal banks or in sailah 
tracts {i.e., those kept moist by percolation from rivers or 
canals). Eucalyptus riifUs will grow in kalar soil too bad 
to support any other tree commonly grown in roadside 
arboriculture. Kikar will grow in heavy rice soils. 


583. The Lawrence Gardens at Laliore are managed 

by an expert under the control of the 
of Agriculture The mainten- 
ance oi the public ple.'mre and flower 
gardens, the production of fruit and other trees, vege- 
tables, flowers and seeds for sale, and the experimental 
cultivation of new varieties are features in the manage- 
ment. The land of the Lawrence Gardens is the pro- 
perty of Government which maintains an expert staff for 
their upkeep. The detailed maintenance of the gardens is, 
however, entrusted to a Lawrence Gardens Committee 
mider the presidency of the Director of Apiculture. There 
is a Botanical Section of the Garden to which students 
from the Punjab University resort. There is also an ex- 
cellent training class for gardeners, and it is unfortunate 
that local bodies prefer getting local men who are both 
ch^per and have more local ii^uence to paying a higher 
price for an expert trained at the Gardens. Such an ex- 
pert should repay his extra salary many times over in better- 
kept gardens and roadside trees. 



CHAPTER XVN. 


INDUSTRins AND TRADK. 


d'' 4. Ihougli tlie Punjab is only just beginning to 
c-t'ip in.iu.trict embark on centraliseci manufacture it has 
!*.ibic possessed cottage industries ; much 

aeiit n hv*in* attention has recently been directed to the 
.iMstnv.t.i afrri.iii. possibility of improving and encouraging 

tliese It is a matter of general experience 
that manufactures tend to drive out cottage industries ; 
the latter lack two of the three essentials — labour, capital 
and organisation — and are therefore at a disadvantage. 
These two missing essentials, capital arid organisation, 
can he supplied by Co-o))eration. and in this movement lies 
the great hope for the success of cottage industries in this 
country. But in other countries where cottage industries 
have survived in competition with mass production it will 
he tound that they are supplementary occupations of people 
engaged in other'pursuits; in India'they are the monopoly 
of particular castes and their adoption by others is largely 
pi’cvented by prejudice. If the farmer and his family 
could he persuaded to spend tlieir spare time in cottage 
industries they could largely dispense with the services of 
the occupational castes; much of the work of the potter, 
tlie carpenter and the weaver could he dispensed with, and 
the members of these occupational castes would be set free 
for employment.^ centralised industries without adding 
to the existing demands upon the produce of the land. 
Tlie day however is yet far oft' \^hen the farmer will con- 
sent to consider the matter. At jiresent the tendency is in 
the reverse direction, and the artisan classes are adopting 
agriculture as a subsidiary occupation to their own. 
Factory hands employed in carpentering, machine fitting, 
and even weaving comprise a remarkably small portion of 
those who are carjienters, smiths and weavers by caste. 


585. The chief handicrafts of the Province are those 

weaver, the shoemaker, the carpen- 
ter. the potter, and the worker in brass and 
copper. The hand-spun cotton cloth is a course strong 
fabric known as hhnddar with a single Avarp and weft. 
f^usi is a smooth cloth with coloured stripes used for 
women’s trousers. A superior kind of checked lihes 
kno^vn ab gahrnn is made at Ludhiana. The native 
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process of w^ymg is slow and the weavers are very poor 
but much IS being done to introduce improved methods 
b} the Department of Industries, assisted by the Salvation 
Arm\ and the Co-operative Department. Fine lunt/is 
or t^urbans of cotton with silk borders are made ‘at 
Ludhiana, Multan, and elsewhere. Effective cotton print- 

P'-imitive methods at Kot Kamalia 
1 ^ Ludhiana, Snilkot and Lahore turn out 
cotton dans or rugs. Coarse woollen l)lanl;et.s or loi< are 
woven at various places, and coloured felts or nrundas are 

Persian Kliiisliab. E.NcelIcnt imitations of 

Persian carpets are W'oven at Amritsar. The best of the 

<“6 underwool 
This is 

med as a material for choffkas (dressing-go\\Tis) etc 
Y’oollen cloth or paftJi is woven in the Kangra hills 
for local use._ At Multan useful rugs are made whose 
fabric IS a mixture of cotton and wool. More artistic are 
the Piluch riig.s with geometrical patterns made bv the 

coloiiH^g They 

The weTvinrif f not made for sale. 

Amritlar indn,.frv in 

mritsar, BahaT\aIpur. Multan, and other places ' The 

or silk embroidery of the village maidens of Hissar 

t^c m° hT Pufi-'-h hargrwt^a'S 

mr^d ^-th the Punjabi is not to bo com- 

Lvs ard^the bP^^^T' best fitted for door- 

ways and the bow windows or bokkarehas commonly seen- 

Chiniorfm^-t"*' oarvers arTat Bbe?^ 

s~s*JiS£i^i:£=i 

-and Patiala. ^ 0“ *n Amritsar 

586. The marketing of cottage industrial products 

predneu. ^ fne Arts and Crafts Depfit in Lahore. 

Here inlaid brass and ivory work, painted 
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and (.'lia.sL'd hu ([uci -work. }H>ttei’y, damnsteut'd niutal work, 
brass and kanyi work, silver and enamelled jewellery, turn- 
ed and carved ivory, basket work, cai'i)ets, embroidery, 
printed goods, silks and luiinerous other works of art 
manufactured in all parts of the Punjab are collected and 
offered for sale, thus providing a regular market to many 
cottage workers, whose artistic faculties might otherwise 
“ waste their sweetness on the desert air.” 


in- 

dU'* v>ii) 

m 1 )i * I . 

(rt I ‘‘i 

bulks I* v.il Tv • 
ui « ; 

(6) «'l lui.bU 

bulk QV 

ruu iiui * riiil> < X* 

poftrl. 


587. Industrial progress in the Punjab is subject to 

the limitation imposed by its geographical 
coinlitions Qmiuis. 3, 4). Coal and minerals 
are limited {/xims. 503 foil.) and the great 
possibilities which may ensure the deve- 
io])ment of the water-power of the 
llimalavas have not yet been realised. 
Industrial progress is therefore confined 
In the production of local requirements 
whose bulk prevents outside competition. Ploiir mills, ice 
facloi'ics. tanneries, woollen mills, glass works, saw mills, 
and cement works are all of this class. The absence of any 
industrial manufacture of agricultural implements in the 
Province illustrates the ignorance of agricultural condi- 
tions characteristic of the urban population. . Manufac- 
tures for export must be of high value in proportion to 
bulk, such as carpets ; or replace raw materials already ex- 
ported, such as cotton-ginning factories and oil presses. 
Wheat is scarcely more bulky ‘than flour, and is far less 
perishable. Conk'quently floiir mills are confined to those 
which produce for local requirements. The export of 
macbineiy is rendered impossible on account of its bulk in 
relation to value, while the scattered nature of the mineral 
resources of the Punjab almost prohibits its production 
even for local use. But repairs should be done in the Pro- 
vince, and the training of skilled mechanic and the erection 
of extensive repair shops is a crying necessity. 


588. The demand for industrialism comes from 
Ajrrunitiirai (Wo- Capitalists seeking to employ capital and 
K,jimont iiuw nry middle classes seeMng emplotrmenfe 

\t^ outside the overcrowded literary profes- 
sions. Labour is fully employed in agriculture, which 
affords continually increasing profits. Industrial develop- 
ment would withdraw labour from agriculture, and 
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diminish the food supply. A t'urihei' necessaiy cunditiou 
of industrial progress lies, therefore, in the lucrease of 
agricultural production, hor this are necessary (1) the 
einployiiieiit of the ^pare iiiiie of agriculturists lu by-m- 
dustries or by the Introduction of crops rcLpuriiig labour in 
the oil seasons, and (2) an ellicieni iiiarketiiig system which 
^\ould elinuiiate the army ol middlemen ^\ho charge high 
prices to the 'public while underpaying the producer. The 
develoi)ment of intensive cultivation {e.ij.. of vegela[)les and 
fiuits which yield a high return per acre) will be limited 
until some system of relrigeratitm is ailopted which will 
allow milk, yhi. fruit and vegetables to l)e stored and trans- 
ported without serious deterioration. 


580. Industrial progress is de{>emlent on sound 

finance, and Punjab industry has suft'ered 
u.ei.Qt,ti„tf cr:sis from a lack of tliat knowledge of business 

principles which is the foundation of 
European and American industrialism. About 1011 there 


was a boom in companies of doubtful reputation. Ignor- 
ance ot business methods among tlie proinoteis, and still 
more a well-founded belief in the ignorance and crodulitv 
of those wlio would be their creditors and clients, led to the 
flotation of numerous hopeless ventures. Banking enter- 
prise of an adventurous nature was rife, and miscellaneous 
trading companies with insufficient resources were floated 
m largo numbers. In 1913-14, 10 banks with a paid-up 
capital of Rs. 19 lakhs closed their doors. In the following 
year 19 more banking companies failed and. as a result of 
the damage to the finance and credit of the community, 22 
trading companies also came to an end. These failures 
were expedited by the stringency caused by war conditions 
and the greater regulation of joint-stock enterprise follow- 
ing on the passing of the Companies Act of 1913 This 
wave of optimistic investment and fraudulent flotation led 
to a shaking of credit and a disruption of trade from whicK 
the Province has not yet recovered. Joint stock enterprise 
IS therefore a subject of distrust, which prevents it from 
taking Us proper place in financial and industrial expan- 
sion. TTiough the existing companies are mainly on a 
sound basis many of the largest and soundest of them are 

not indigenous, but owe their capital and management fci 
European firms. 


w2 
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5U0. As the Punjab is mainly an agricultural pro- 

vince, its industries are mainly based on 
its agricultural products. There are, how- 
ever, exceptions in the case of big engineering workshops, 
such as the Railway Workshops, which have outgrown their 
original purpose, and also such essential industries a* 
printing and power generating. Industries based on agri- 
cultural production have been greatly helped by the vast 
irrigation schemes which have recently been brought to com- 
pletion. Such industries have developed rapidly of recent 
years. Tn 1014. there wore 149 cotton-ginning factories 
working under the operation of the Factories Act, one oil 
mill and fi flour mills employing a total of 10,000 opera- 
tives : whilst in 1921 the numbers had reached 212 cotton- 
ginning factorie.s, 3 oil mills and 11 flour mills, with a 
total number of operatives of nearly 16,000. 

591. ^rnch of the labour necessary for the increased 

t , .1 industries is drawm from provinces other 

than the Punjab. Possibly as much as one- 
third of the factorv workers come from 
Raipntana and Contral India. Tliis class of wker has 
little interest in agriculture as he possesses no land, whereas 
the Punjabi is naturally of the land and usually has a small 
plot of land belonging to him or to his family which kwps 
'’lim interested and invites his attention during the har- 
vesting season. Where factory work is seasonal and 
casual, labour is taken exclusively from^the land and this 
foiaiis a very convenient method by which country people 
•can earn a livelihood between the season of sowing and 
reaping. Cotton-ginning factories are all seasonal and 
^^r^w their labour from this t>Tie. 

592. The Punjab mining industry is relatively ^- 

important. During recent years it has, 
:uinM : Oil. however, received a great forward impetus 

from two causes, the discovery of mineral oil in large 
•quantities in the Attock district, and the rise in price and 
freight of coal from Bengal combined with the difficulty of 
-obtaining it. Mineral oil has been found in only one place 
in the Punjab so far, but indications of oil have been dis- 
covered in one or two other localities. Oil springs have 
ibeen knorni for many years to exist in the Rawalpindi and 
other districts in the Punjab', but the output was insignifi- 
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cjin t. nnt.il the discovery of the Kiiaui' field, which produced 
i miliiou gallons in 1915. The total output of the i’lov luce 
in 1915 amounted to 251,500 gallons, but fell to Ittd.bOO 
gallons in 1910. In 1918 the output rose to 750,800 gallons, 
but it fell to 114,000 gallons in 1919. In the same year the 
Burmah output was 200 and the Assam 10 million gallons.. 
This comparison is sufficient to indicate the present unim- 
portance of the Punjab oil industry. But it seen^ likely 
that it may expand considerably. At Rawalpindi 
Attock Oil Company have set up a refinery equipped with 
the most modern machinery and are now placing petrol, 
kerosene oil, and lubricating oil on the market. 

593. The Punjab coal mines are situated in the 

tertiary or cretaceous coal-beds of the 
c-aimine^. Range {para. 5). The output in 1919 

was only 46,000 tons as compared with 22 million tons 
in Bengal. It is a bituminous lignite, and, though low 
in fixed carlx)n, has a relatively high calorific value. The 
coal mines suffer considerably in certain areas from lack of 
efficient transport. The coal of the Province is generally 
very inferior and found in shallow seams of 2^ to 3 feet 
which makes its extraction expensive. One mine at 
Makanval across the Indus is. however, an exception. 
Here a good steam coal is found in seams of 10 feet depth. 
It disintegrates, however, on exposure to the air for two 
or three jnonths. and this renders it unsuitable for storing., 
This combined with bad transport facilities handicaps the 
mine considerably. The Geological Department’s report 
indicates that coal may exist along the whole rang© 
where the Makarwal mine is situated, a matter which re- 
quires further investigation. 

594. Iron is found in Kangra district at several 

points along the Dhaola Dhar, in the form 
- , . - crj'stal of magnetic oxide of iron em- 

bedded in decomposed and friable mica schists. The 
supply is practically inexhaustible, and the quality of the 
ore IS equal to the best Swedish iron. The remoteness of 
the tract, combined with difficulties of carriage and ab- 
sence of fuel, have hitherto prevented smelting on a large 
scale. Besides iron, antimony ore is found. Iron mines 

are .also worked at Kot PChai' in Simla .and in the Hill 

». tates of Jubbal, Bashahr, Mandi and Suket. Sirmur 
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^tnio po^^e^^e< seveial iron mines. Imt they are not worked 
owing to their in-n eessibility and the poor quality of the 


Ole 


505 Copper was loniierly smelted in considerable 

quantities in various parts of the Outer 
i. t ier Mi.i ante. Himalava> in Kulu, where a kiilas-like rock 

jiersists altmg tlic whole range, and is known to be copper- 
hearing. Veins of galena and of copper pyrites occur in the 
Lower Himalayas, in Kulu, and in the Simla Hill States ; 
and stignilc is found at Sliigri in the valley of the Chandra 
river in L.iliul. There are slate quarries at Bakhli in the 
State of Mandi, near Kanhiara in Kangra district, and 
throughout Kulu, which turn out a good quality of slate. 
Tlieie is a {pian v at Kund in the Bewari fahsil of Gurgaon» 
hut till* ^Inte and flake are not of goo<l quality. 

."/ifi Originally Government was guided in its rela- 
iw iV|..ru,Kn' industry by the laissez-faire 

jirincipies of the Victorian period. But 
with the war aro.se the idea that Government should itself 
do something to stimulate industry. A separate Director 
of Industries was first appointed in 1020. He is respon- 
sible under tlie Financial Commissioner (Development) and 
the Governor-in-Council for the administration of the 


Tndian Factories Act. the Piiniah Steam Boiler and Prime 
Movers Act. tlie Tmlian Mines Act and the Tndian 
Electricitv Act : and under the ‘Ministry of Agriculture 
he IS resjionsilile for the collection and distribution of in- 
dustrial intelligence. su])ervision and promotion of techni- 
cal and industrial education and generally the encourage- 
ment of the industries of the Province. 


507. Before any niaiked industrial developments can 
<.f \n- ]dacc in the Punjab (a) cheap power, 

.iii«irini .irvii.'v- (/;) tmiisport aiul marketing facilities, 
TO^nt ■ (. 11 1 o«rr. tcchiiical oducation uiust be prO" 

vided As has liecn seen {para. 503) the local supply of 
coal is inadequate. Coal is mainly obtained from Bengal 
at an average price of Bs. 25 a ton, more than half of which 
is composed of freight charges. This heav)' freight charge 
puts manufacturers in the Province at a great disadvantage 
■when competing w’ith those who are nearer the source of 
supply It is doubtful if. with this great disadvantage, 
they will ever be in a position to compete with their manu- 
factured goods in the w'orld’s markets. It is’therefore im- 
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perative if the Province is to advance industrially that the 
development of the hydro-electric power, which exists in 
the Province, should be expedited. 

508. Railway transport facilities have imjiroved, 
li) an.i The (picstioii of providing sidings to large 

mills and lactories still, howi.\er. remains 
acute and requires careful handling. Fur the efheient 
inarketing of agricultural proilucts tramway.s are being con- 
sidered, and the Tramway Engineer has been fiillv emplov- 
ed in making sui veys and detailed iv'pnrts for agricultural 
tramways in seler-ted areas of the Province The detailed 
report for the construction of tramways in the Lvallpur 
district was considered by the (’ominunications ' Hoard 
{par/i. 280). In . that district improved transport is nro-eiit- 
ly required, and the pro.spect • for a self-supporting f ram- 
way are good. From the point of view of agriculture the 
(listrict is one of the nu».st progressive in the Punjal). and 
special marketing facilities are being developed hv the Co- 
operative Department {para. 407) 

500. Tlio scope for' technical education is limited, 
(r' Tcin.icni ..In I^ iiulu.strial "Middle schools car]H'ntrv on- 

li«ts throe times the number of all the other 
crafts put together. Tliis preponderance over tlio smith’s 
art can onl}’ he understood when it is considered that the 
be.-'t wood-work can be done by hand tools only, but the best 
metal work requires for drilling, turning, screw cutting, 
polishing anrl fitting either foot or motor power machines 
which none of the schools possess. In the Government Rail- 
wav Technical School, where machine tools are used, the 
craft of the smith enlists the larger number of students. 
The two remaining craft.s, that of the copper-smith and 
weaving, are both crafts that are hc'ttei’ taught in the ha7ar. 
and the industrial schoqjs give no advantage either in im- 
proved machinery or design. Apart from these beginnings 
facilities for technical education of a very thorough kind 
in mechanical and electrical engineering, motor-car work, 
tanning, dyeing and lioot and shoe manufacture will shortly 
he available to the people of the Province, ns special insti- 
tutions for these purposes are under construction or have 
the anprova.l of Government. 

000. The Board of Economic Enquiry was i^onsti- 
Tho Boor.j nf tilted in 1910 in order to facilitate the 
Kminir.f Scientific investigation of the more pressing 
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economic problems of both the rural and the urban commu- 
nities. The Board consists of 26 members of whom 17 are 
appointed directly by Government and 9 are aominated 
either by Heads of Departmeuts or Institutions, e.g., the 
University. The Chairman of the Board was originally the 
Financial Commissioner and later the Hon’ble Minister for 
Agriculture. The Board is divided into two sections — the 
Kural and the Urban Section. The Chairman of each sec- 
tion is one of the Financial Commissioners. The most im- 
portant investigation conducted by the Urban Section has 
been an enquiry by Mr. Caleb under the supervision of tho 
Board into the cost of living of clerks and other low-paid 
Government servants. An ent[uiry into the ghi and milk 
eiip])ly of the Punjab undertaken by the University has 
been assisted by the Board. A change in the constitution 
of this section is under consideration. The Rural Section 
has completed an economic survey of certain villages in the 
Hoshiarpur district; prepared a standard questionnaire 
for future similar enquiries and materially assisted the Eco- 
nomic Conference at Lahore in January 1923. An investi- 
gator has also been appointed and is at work on the econo- 
mic situation of the submontane tracts in the Dehra and 
Hamirpur tahsils of the Kangra district, the economic con- 
ditions of which are reported to be below the general Punj- 
ab standard, probal)lv owing to the fact that no roads or 
railways traverse the.se tahsih. The Board is also pre- 
paring for an elaborate investigation of the economic con- 
ditions of agriculture in different parts of the Ferozeporct 
district — a district selected because of tbe wide variations — 
ill economic conditions which exist' in various parts of the- 
same district. The Joint Board received a grant of 
Rs. 20.000 in 1922-23 ; but in view of the financial strin- 
gency tliis sum was reduced by half for 1923-24. 

601. Industrial progress is largely dependent on- 

Rniiwuy .icroioj.- commuiiications, and the Punjab is fortu- 
mont in pnnj- uate ID having a railway system which 
for”'" for strategic reasons developed in 

rwotn. advance of commercial and industrial re- 

quirements. The first railway line (Amritsar to Lahore)^ 
was put under constniction in 1856 and opened for traffic in 
1861. Wood had to be used for fuel. The line fromLahoro 
to Multan, which at that time was connected with Karachi 
by the boats of the old Indus Flotilla, was opened in 186& 
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Coal was introduced in 1872, in which year one goods 
train left Lahore daily for Ghaziabad. Through com- 
munication with Calcutta and Bombay was established in 
1883. Thereafter progress was steady, if not rapid. Th& 
development of irrigation in the Punjal) and Sind trans- 
formed the North-Western Railway. Owing to the bur- 
den of maintaining the unprofitable Frontier lines, this was 
the Cinderella Railway in India — the scape-goat of the 
critics who protested against the unwisdom of constructing 
railways from borrowed capital. But with the completion 
of the Cheuab and Jhelum Canals, the North-Western be- 
came one of the great grain lines of the world, choked with 
traffic at certain seasons of the year and making a large 
profit for the State. 

602. Owing to the War and financial stringency, how- 
n.o War: Inter- evcr, the railway development underwent 
ScUitiM little extension after 1914. Requirements 

in Mesopotamia and other Eastern W'^ar 
areas were supplied almost entirely by the Indian Rail- 
ways, which depleted their staff, plant and rolling stock 
and even tore up some of their permanent way in a magni- 
ficent effort to meet the necessities of the miiitarv author- 
ities. Moreover, economic conditions led to serious strikes 
on .several of the railway systems of the country including 
the North-Western Railway which had to reduce its services 
of passenger traffic and entirely discontinue goods book- 
ings for certain periods ; a serious shortage of coal, due ta 
strikes in the mining centres and to shortage of rolling 
stock, required to import it into the Punjab, caused even 
more serious interruptions in traffic facilities. With their 
attention entirely devoted to supplying military demands 
and to maintaining their home services wdth as little inter- 
ruption as possible the authorities could not attempt to 
carry out any but the most urgent construction within the 
Province, with the result that only 487 miles of new branch 
lines were opened during the decade 1911 — 1921, whilst in 
J917 the Sutlej Valley Railway from Kasur to Lodhran 
with 208 miles of track' was dismantled to provide perma- 
nent way material for military lines. Railway communi- 
cations were, however, greatly developed in the Ferozepore, 
Jullundur and Hoshiarpur districts, while a fast traffio 
was gi'eatly facilitated by the doubting of the lines from 
Ambala to Lahore and Lahore to Raewind. 
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003 Tile Punjah HOW po.'^ses-es an extensive svstera 

ot railway comiminicatioDs. The main 
1 ' V inieottlie -North-Western l^iihvav frnm 

Karat-Ill enters the Province in the extreme south-wLt. and 
H- np to ftamasata in Bahawalpur State whence it di 

orle^rlnZtr/’ iT"'’ n-n^ng mot 

like Urn lea; " of a fan tifrth ' ''’"'’'i ““t 

thene; titl'i'.i f Lahore to Feroitepore and 

the whoi'; of the wit „';a.f ;r he ■ P 

triatigle haso.l on f'ainphellimr and Fororepmtvith i't< apex 
nt Samasata. I .oni T.ahore to Delhi there are tavo main 
ines, one n„ Ferozeporo and Bhatinda and the Iher fol 
Iho ennr.e of the Grand Trunk Road Vhront t!-' 
t at Jiilhimhir, Tndhiana and Ambala and "thence 
Hongli part of the United Provinces. The.se two main 

■ifh al'imr‘r',T''’""“ "'’f and are also connected 

laihi to K, ka n; Ambala ; and the Bombay Baroda and 
Cen ra Tn, ban Railway from Delhi to Rewli and thence 

0 Bhatinda n„ Sirsa and Hissar. Together these variant 

eerntd"' I"’''"'';',"''' f""" ■' complete net-work oyer the 
ev I i ' ef the Province. The main 

en nl , inet "r V''"L;'V’asses down the North-We.st- 
tht,!; ' f, Laraehi. whilst the main lines to Delhi, and 

tmv I S If 'ih'e t" ' ralcntta and other 

no . Lidinn mntinent. provide the other most itr- 

p<^ir.»nt oxicrnnl trade routes. 

f>04. Tlio only portions of the Province not served by 

nrftrifBoirs -n »i f. Himnlavan tract in the 

™ inay nyvifm. iJ'^rth-( list . Ill wliich the onlv liHO is the 

. short Kalkn-Simln Kailwav, and the Pera 

Ghnzi Khan district and the eastern part of the 
Piihawalpnr State. The western part of the Province, 
tlioutrli well served by the fanshaped system of lines 
rndintiiifr from Samasata. lacks railway communication 
in a transverse direction. Tlie presence of the rivers and 
the difliciiUies in connection with bridfipng* them have 
prevented the construction of lines running from north- 
west to south-east 
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605. The main trade of the Punjab and Delhi is car- 

TraJo: M.rol.an- 

di'f. of India or with foreign countries through 

the ports of Karachi. Bombay and Calcutta. The weight 
and value of the imports and exports are registered on the 
railways and at river posts, the value is in many cases 
arbitrarily assigned and must not be taken to he more than 
a rough guide. The total imports during the decade 
ion — 1021. figures showing the average not import or ex- 
port of the main articles of trade, and otliers showing the 
direction of the main streams of trade are given ludow. In 
the previous decade both imports and exports had more tlian 
doubled, in this decade imports have increased steadily and 
have again doubled, but exports have fluctuated and at the 
end of the decennium only exceeded their initial value by 
about fifty per cent. Until the end of lOlfi-10 exports and 
imports tended to vary together and the balance of trade 
was first on one side and then on the other, the total trade 
for the first eight years showing an adverse balance of onlv 
4,10 lakhs against the Punjab, an insignificant sum well 
within the margin of error due to unregistered trade and 
to the arbitrary values assigned to registered goods. Tn 
the years 1010-20 and 1020-21. however, flu* balance of 
trade was against the Punjab to the extent of ^2 and 21 .00 
lakhs, 


Punjab internal trade in 1911—21. 


Tear 


Erportt 

Re, (lakhe). 

Importg 

Rs, (lakbt 

1911-12 

• • • 

27.63 

30,01 

1912-13 


32,02 

SVG 

1913-14 

• . • 

34,11 

31,59 

191t-15 

« 

27,58 

31,25 

1915-16 

• » • 

31,29 

33,63 

1916-17 


33,90 

34,29 

1917-13 

• • « 

CO 

38,52 

1918-19 

• • • 

52,25 

50,58 

1919-20 


44,05 

52,87 

1920-21 

« • • 

39,46 

61.42 
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Average net exports. 


Wheat 
Kaw cotton 
Gram and pulses 
Oilseeds 

Hides and skins 
Wheat flour 
Wool 

JoiCitr and haira 


4*4 


Rs. (lakbs). 


8,77 

Cotton goods 

4,94 

Sugar ... 

4,92 

Metals ... 

1,12 

Coal aod coke 

74 

Jttle 

67 

ProvieioDS 

3S 

Oils 

7 

Wooden goods 
Apparel . , 
Djee and tant 
iSpices ... 
Drugs ... 

Net total 


To or from 

United 

I’rovinccs 
Kajpntana 
Iloinbar 
Sind ' 

13eugal 
Kashmir 
Ports of— 

Madras 

Pombaj 

Karachi 

Calcutta 


Maiy DiRiciiOSS oi Trade. 

Exports, 
Hs. (lakhs). 

t),40 
2,54 
1,06 
1,81 
15 
21 


Average net imports. 

Bs. (lakhs), 

10,69 
4,40 
2,61 
1,39 
1,36 
87 
85 
78 
51 
29 
2/ 

2a 
3,50 


a** 


••• 


» « 


• • • 


• •« 




aa s 


• » a 




24 
4,61 
15,69 
1,81 


Imports. 
Rs. (lakhs). 

8,34 

1,73 

1,87 

1,23 

1,99 

78 

16 
0,45 
9,63 
4,96 


600. The registered movements of gold and silver 
AiM.,r|,u.>u show an annual average net import of 5,30^ 
uoMtirc. lakhs ; so that as far as any record exists 

the unfavourable balance of trade is not met by export of 
tre^ure, and indeed it is well known that the Proyinoe ab- 
sorbs vast qualities of gold and silver which disappeaz; 
from circulation and yet are not exported. It to 
follow that during the 1919-20 and 1920-21 the Pro- 
vince was living on credit, and that unless there is a great 
expansion in export there will be a diminishing import 
ih the near future. 

607. The steady increase in imports indicates a 

irrmsiD^impcrt. Steady incresfie in prosperity and in the 
combined with general standard of living. They have 
tawhod OI- doubled in ten years and quadrupled in 

twenty whilst the increase in the number 
§f people for whom they are imported has only been abouC 
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three per cent, in twenty years. That exports have failed 
to keep pace with imports is due to the fact that they con- 
sist almost entirely of agricultural produce dependent in 
amount on the nature of the seasons, combined with the 
definite Governmental control on exports which was insti- 
tuted during the War in an attempt to check the advance in 
prices of food. Every single article that has any consider- 
able net export is a direct product of the soil, and* the lutter- 
est opponent of Malthusian principles would hesitate to 
maintain that a trade which doubles itself every ten years 
can be made up entirely of agricultural produce on the ex- 
port side. The trade of the Punjab has been rendered pos- 
sible in the past by the vast extension of cultivation and irri- 
gation ; it may be rendered possible for a short time in the 
future by further extensions and by increased yields due 
to the spread of more scientific agricultural methods ; but 
the time is rapidly approaching when imports must be 
replaced by more local manufacture if the standard of liv- 
ing is to continue to rise. 

608, The nature of the principal imports indicate 

Tnwio balance Hcods of socicty in a simple state, and 
favnuraWo with also .shotv at once the main directions in 
' 'vhich industrialism should be directed to 

mtofindift. meet the needs of the Province. It shovild 
be noted that the balance of trade with foreign countries 
through the ports of India is in favour of the Province, 
whilst that with other parts of India is heavily against it. 
Tn^so far as imports of manufactured goods are concerned, 
it is more hopeful for the Punjab that the adverse trade 
balance should be with India than with foreign countries, 
for it will be easier for it to substitute its own manu- 
factures. 

609. A small volume of trade passes over well-defined 
trtde routes leading to Afghanistan, Central 

cilSnA^ASr'IlS' Tibet. Imports and Exports are 

Tibet registered at trading posts and the total 

value of these during the last decade is shown below. 
The total amount is so small that its effect on the re- 
sources of the Province is negligible, and the nature of the 
articles included in it indicates the improbability of any 
great expansion. Of the imports from Afghanistan no less 
than 62 per cent, have been in fruit, vegetables and nuts 
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whilst the only other items of importance have been ghU 
hides and skins, raw wool and drugs; the exports have 
consisted of 25 per cent, manufactured leather goods, 25 
per cent. Indian cotton piece-goods, 18 per cent. English 
cotton goods, and small quantities of rice and iron. The 
registration of ti-ade with Central Asia was only placed on 
a satisfactory basis in 1913-14 and for the last eight years 
of the decade the principal merchandise imported and ex- 
ported was as shown below ; the imports of raw silk and of 
cliaras are by far the most important and supply a consider- 
al)le proportion of the quantities available in the provincial 
markets. Amongst exports it is to be noted that less than 
one-fifteenth of the cotton piece-goods are manufactured 
in India. Eighty per cent, of the imports from Tibet in- 
sist of raw cotton whilst borax accounts for another eight 
per cent., the only other imports of any size are of live- 
animals and salt. The exports are negligible. 

Punjab external trade in 1911—21. 

AronANisTAN. 


Tmporh. Erporh. 





Rb. (tbotiBands). 

Rb. (tboQBands) .. 

1911-U 

• • • 

• ft • 

37 

23 

1912-13 

« « • 

ft t ft 

67 

1,51 

1913.14 

• 4 • 

1 ft ft 

58 

71 

1914-15 

• • • 

4 •« 

15 

51 

1916-16 

ft « • 

• ft • 

27 

1,85 

86 

1916-17 

• • • 

• • • 

26 

1917-18 

« • • 

ft 4 ft 

27 

5,98 

1918-19 


• At 

32 

61 

1919-20 

« 4 • 

• ■ • 

2S 

1,10 

1920-21 


« 

ft 

• 

1,09 

2,6i 
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1911-12 

• •• 


1,79 

1,21 

1912-13 

• 4 4 

4 • • 

8,57 

1,87 

17,87 

1913-14 

• • 

i • • 

10,96- 

1914-15 

• e « 

» • • 

8,77 

14,97 

1915-18 

4 « « 

>44 

11,41 

18,29 

1916-17 

• • • 

• « • 

10,22 

12,10 

1917-18 

• 4 • 


18,42 

29,69 

1918-19 

4*1 

• •e 

16,32 

87,98 

1919-20 

4 • • 


10,91 

42,67 

1920-21 

• » • 


20,46 

44,00 ' 
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1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- lfi 

3916-17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

191920 

1920-21 

^ ^ • 

• » 9 

sea 

2,48 

3,67 

4.2f. 

8, IS 

4,27 

5,85 

5.79 

6,65 

5,81 

«,6u 

50 

48 

31 

37 

32 

50 

29 

18 

38 
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Haw silk 

Charot 

Raw wool 

Live animals 

Jfnporti. 

56^ Cotton piece-goods 

31% Manofactured silk 

8% Paints and colonrs 

2% Hides and leather 

Indigo ... 

Tea 

Eiporti. 
... 48% 

... U% 

••• 9% 

... 8% 

... 7% 

... 8% 
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CHAPTER XVII I. 


TJUBES AND LANGUAGE. 

CIO. Among- all primitive peopled ^Ye line! the race 
ii.e split up into a number of tribal coinmum- 

together by the Ue of com- 
cttsic. iiion descent, each tribe being seif -con- 

tained and self-suthcing, and bound by strict rules of 
marriage and inheritance, the common object of which is 
to increase the strength and preserve the unity of the tribe. 
■There is as yet no diversity of occupation. Among more 
advanced societies, where occupations have become diiieren- 
tiated. the tribes have almost altogether disappeared ; and 
we lind in their place corporate communities or guilds held 
together by the ties of common occupation rather than of 
common blood, each guild being self-contained and self -gov- 
erned. and bound by strict rules, the common object of 
which is to strengthen the guild and to confine to it the 
secicis of the craft which it practises. Such were the 
trades-guilds of the middle ages as we first meet with them 
in European history. But all modern inquiry into their 
origin and earlier constitution tends to the conclusion that 
the guild in its first form was, no less than the tribe, based 
upon common descent ; and that the fundamental idea which 
lay at tlie root of the institution in its inception was the 
hereditary nature of occupation. Now here we have tw’O 
principles, community of blood and community of occupa- 
tion. So long as the hereditary nature of occupation was 
inviolable, so long as the blacksmith’s son must be and no- 
body else could be a blacksmith, the two principles were 
identical. But the struggle for existence is too severe, the 
conditions of existence too varied, and the character and 
capacity of individuals too diverse to permit of this inviol- 
ability being long maintained ; and in any but the most 
rudimentary form of society it must, like the socialist’s 
dream of equal division of w'ealth, cease to exist from the 
very instant of its birth. And from the moment when the 
hereditary nature of occupation ceases to be invariable and 
inviolable, the two principles of community of blood and 
community of occupation become antagonistic. The an- 
tagonism still continues. In every community which the 
world has ever seen there have been grades or position and 
distinctions of rank ;iind in all societies these grades and 
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distinctions are governed by two considerations, descent and 
calling. As civilisation advances and the ideas of the com- 
munity expand in more liberal growth, the latter is ever 
gaining in importance at the expense of the former ; the 
question what a man is, is ever more and more taking pre- 
cedence of the question what his father was. Rut in no 
society that the world has yet seen has eitlier of these two 
considerations ever wholly ceased to operate ; in no com- 
munity has the son of the coal-heaver been born the equal 
of the son of the nobleman, or the man who dies a trader 
been held in the same consideration as he who dies a states- 
man ; while in all the son has begun where the father left 
off. The communities of India in whose midst the Hindu 
religion has been developed are no exceptions to this rule ; 
but in their case special circumstances have combined to 
preserve in greater integrity and to perpetuate under a more 
advanced state of society than el.sewhere the hereditary 
nature of occupation, and thus in a higher degree than in 
other modern nations to render identical the two principles 
of cornmunitv of Mood and community of occupation. And 
it i.s this difYorence. a difiercnce of degree rather than of 
kind, a purvival to a later age of an institution which has 
died out elsewhere rather than a new growth peculiar to 
the Hindu nation, which makes ns give a new name to the 
old thing and call ca.ste in India what we call position or 
rank in England. 


611 . In India the occupation of the great mass of 
Political of what mav be called the upper or yeoman 

SlurMr*' Setting aside the 

pne.sts and traders on the one hand and the 
artisans on the other, we have left the great body of agricul- 
turists who constitute by far the larger portion of the^popu- 
lation. This great body of people subsists by hii.sbandry 
and cattle-farming, and so far their occupation is one and 
the same. But they are also the owners and occupiers of 
the Jand the holders of more or less compact tribal terri- 
tories ; they are overlords as wells as villains ; and hence 
springs the cardinal distinction between the occupation of 
ml mg and the occupation of being ruled . Where the actual 
calling of every-day life is the same, social standing, which' 
ifl all that caste means, depends very largely upon political 
importance, whether present or belonging to the recent past, 
ihere is the widest distinction between the dominant and 
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the oubject tribes ; and a tribe which has acquired political 
iudependence iu oue part of the country, will there enjoy^ 
a position in the ranks of caste which is denied it in tracte 
where it occupies a subordinate position. 

012. Thus we see that in India, as in all countries, 

society is arranged in strata which are based 

Ti,c uaiurc aud Uitlerences of social or political im- 

iQjtitutioD *.‘1 poriance, or ot occupation. x>ut in inuia 

the classilicalion is hereditary rather th^ 
individual to the persons included under it, and an artihcial 
standard is added which is peculiar U) caste and which must 
be conformed with on pain of loss of position, while the 
rules which forbid social intercourse between castes of differ- 
ent rank render it iuliniteiy difficult to rise in the scale. So 
too, the classilicalion being hereditary, it is next to imp^- 
sible for the individual himself to rise ; it is the tribe 
or section of the tribe that alone can improve its position ; 
and this it can do only after the lapse of several generations, 
during which time it must abandon a lower for a higher 
occupation, conform more strictly with the arbitrary rules, 
affect social exclusiveness or special sanctity, or separate 
itself after some similar fashion from the body of the caste 
to which it belongs. The whole theory of society is that 
occupation and caste are hereditary ; and the presumption 
is one which can be defeated, and has already been and is 
now ill process of being defeated iu numberless instancy. 
As iu all other countries and aiAong all other nations, the 
graduations of the social scale are fixed ; but society is not 
solid but liquid, jind portions of it are continually rising ^d 
sinking and changing their position as me^ured by that 
scale. The only real difference between Indian society 
that of other countries in this respect is, that the liquid is 
much more viscous, the friction and inertia to be overcome 
infinitely greater, and the movement therefore far slwer 
and more difficult in the former than in the lat^r. inis 
friction and inertia are largely due to a set of artificial mles 
which have been grafted on to the social prejudices common 
to all communities by the peculiar form which cwte has 
taken in the Brahmanical teachings. But there is every 
sign that these rules are gradually relaxing. Sik^sm did 
much to weaken them in the centre of the Punjab, whiie- 
they can now hardly be said to exist on the purely Muham- 
madan frontier. There was a still more rapid change- 
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ULiclci' ilie iiiliuen(je& wiiicii iSiitLsii ruie biou^iiL lu bt^r 
upuu tile aocicLy oI tlie i'loviiiee. ilic lirm&n Uioi'e^aiu 
lyi lulierited ais.Lmctioii& iia* already done bOUieLliiiig, uau 
liie miroduciiou ol railways mucii more, lo iuosea tiie duuda 
ot caste, llie Uberty eujoyed by; tlie people ol liie west- 
ern i-'uiijab IS exteuumg to tlieir" neigiibours lo tlie east, 
aud tile old tribal customs especially are gradually lading 
away. 

01b. .Witliin tlie caste liie lirsl great division oi tile 
liiviauiua landowning classes is into tribes ; and tlie 
uio iimg tribe appears to be lar more permanent ana 
**' indestructible than tne caste., in the west 

oi the Punjab the broade.r distinctions oi caste have become 
little more than a tradition or a convenient symbol lor social 
standing, while the tribal groups are the practical units oi 
which the community is composed. When a family or 
section of a caste rises or sinks in the social scale, it often 
retains its tribal designation while it changes the name oi 
its caste. Indeed it is probable that that designation not 
unseldom becomes the name of a new caste by which it is to 
be known in future. Thus the widow-marrying Chauhan 
Kajputs of Sonepat tahsil are now known popularly as 
Chauhaus, aud not as Kajputs ; while their brethren of 
the next district, Karnal, who have not infringed the caste 
rule, are known as Kajputs, and only secondarily as Chauhan 
Kajputs. This theory is in accordance with the tradition 
by which the constant recurrence of tribal names in different 
castes is accounted for by the people themselves. The 
Chauhan Gujars, for instance, will tell you that their an- 
cestor was a Chauhan Rajput who marriefl a Gujar woman; 
and that his descendants retained the tribal name, while 
sinking to the rank of Gujars owing to his infringement of 
caste r^ulations. Indeed this is simply the process which 
we see in actual operation before our very eyes. 

614. The Punjab affords a peculiarly complete series 
The iribtl orguii* of stages between the purely tribal organ- 
**** jsation of the Pathan or Baloch of the front- 
ier hills and the village communities of the 
Jumna districts. The territorial distribution of the front- 
ier tribes in the fastness of their native mountains is strictly 
tribal. Each clan of each tribe has a tract allotted to it ; 
and within that tract the families or small groups of nearly 

x2 
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related families cither lead a semi-nomad life, or inhabit 
nide villages round which lie the fields which they cultivate 
and the rough irrigation works which they have constructed. 
In these they have property, but beyond them there are no 
boundaries in the common pasture lands of the clan. Where 
tlie tribe or clan has occupied a tract within our border in 
sufficient numbers to undertake its cultivation, the distri- 
bution differs little from that obtaining beyond the border.. 
We have indeed laid down boundaries which m<yk off areas 
held by groups of families ; but these boundaries are often 
Durelv anificial. and include hamlets which are united by 
no coinmon tie and separated from their neighbours by no 
line of demarcation save one based upon administrative con- 
venience. When however the tribe conquered rather thain 
occupied the tract, and its cultivation is still in the hands 
of the peoi)le whom they subjugated, we find that they did 
almost exactly what we have done in the case_ last des- 
cribed. They drew arbitary boundaries which divided out 
the laud into great Idocks or village areas, and each clan or 
.section of a clan took one of these blocks as its share, left the 
cultivating population scattered in small hamlets over the 
fields, anil themselves occupied central villages of some 
strength and size. These two types are found more or less 
prevailing throughout the Western Plains and Salt Kange 
Tract. Put in the great grazing grounds we find, perhaps 
even more commonly than either of those, a third type which 
is not based upon anv sorf of tribal organisation. A mis- 
cellaneous polleetioii of cultivators have broken up the land 
and so acquired rights in it. or have been settled bv capi- 
talisTs who acouired grants of land on condition of bring- 
ing it under cultivation. This form of settlement w^s es- 
ppoiallv encouraged under Sikh mle : when the cardinal 
-nrincipal of administration was to emsh the genfry. to en- 
oourage cultivation, and to t^ke so much from the aetnal 
cultivator ns to leave nothing for the landlord. 


fi15 The Jats are in every respect the most impo^ 
.. . ant among the agrieultural tribes of the 

rnnifti' Froper i Province ; and in numbers alone 
The'.ia<i. p]iort of 5‘5 million or over one-fifth of 

the whole population. Under this general tem are included 
'the Jat of the south-eastern districts, the Jat of the Central 
Tuniab and in the west the mass of the Muhammadan trite 
^hicK are below the Savad, the Baloch and the priestly 
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tribei and cannot substantiate a claim to liajput dcbcent. 
In the Nvest indeed in common parlance the Jat is the hus- 
bandman much in the same wa} that the camelman is the 
Baloch. Here and elsewhere, as on the borders ol' liajput- 
ana, where the Jat comes in contact with the Kajput, they^ 
have a somewhat inferior status, but in the central districts 
in which bikhism is dominant they own no superior and are 
fully equal in social estimation to the liajputs^ Koughly 
speaking one-hall of the Jats are Muhanuiiadans, one-third 
toikhs and one-sixth ilindus. In distribution, they are ubi- 
quitous, and are equally divided over the live divisions of the 
country, though they are less numerous in the Kawalpindi 
Division than elsewhere. Comparatively few Jats are 
found in the Himalayan tracts and in Attock district, but 
in liohtak, Ludhiana, Muzaffargarh and Mianwali they 
form more than one-third of the total population,, 


01(5. Hajputs and allied casts with a total popula- 
. , tion of 2 3 million like the Jats comprise 

many tribes ot diliereut religions, races and 
social systems. 13y religion they are now mostly Muhamma- 
dan, only about one-fourth being Hindus, while a very few 
are Sikhs. By race they include the ancient ruling tribes 
of the Jumna .Valley, the Chauhan and Tunwar ‘ which 
gave Deliii its most famous Hindu dynasties ’ ; the Bhattis 
of the south and centre who have migrated from Bikaner 
and Jaisaliner into their present seats : the Syals of Jhang : 
.and the Punwars of tlie south-west. In the northern or 
Bubmontane districts the Rajputs also represent the old rul- 
ing tribes such as tl)e Chibhs of Gujrat, the Janjuas of the 
Salt Range, and others, wliile in the Kangra district they 
preserve a very old type of Hindu aristocracy. Like the 
t^ts the Rajputs are widely distributed over the Province 
though there are few in Mianwali, Muzaffargarh and Dera 
Ghazi Khan. The greatest numbers are found in Rawal- 
pindi, Kangra and Jhang. The Rathis, 120,000 in num- 
ber and by religion Hindus, are found exclusively in Kangra 
and Chamba where theyetand between the Rajputs proper 
and the Ghiraths and Kanets. All of these are now classi- 
fied as allied to the Rajputs. 


617. The Gujars number 638,000. They are identi- 
oujirf. General Cunningham with the 

Kushan or Yuchi or Tochari, a tribe of 
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Eastern Tartars. About a centurj’ before Christ their chief 
coiKjuered Kabul and the Peshawar country ; while his son ' 
Hiina Kadphises, so well known to the Punjab numismato- 
logist, extended his sway over the w’hole of Upper Punjab 
and the banks of the Jumna as far down as Multan and 
the Vindhyas, and his successor, the no less familiar king 
Kanishka,'the first Buddhist Indo-Scythian prince, annexed 
Kashmir to the kingdom of the Tochari. These Tochari 
or Kuslian are the Kaspeiraei of Ptolemy ; and in the mid- 
dle of the second century of our era, Kaspeira, Kasyapa- 
piira, or 'Multan, was one of their chief cities. Probably 
about the beginning of the 3rd century after Christ, the 
attacks of the "White Huns recalled the last king of the 
united Yuchi to the west, and he left his son in charge of 
an independent province whose capital was fixed at Pesh- 
awar ; and from that time the Yuchi of Kabul are known 
as the Great Yuchi and those of the Punjab as the Kator 
or Little Yuchi. Before the end of the 3rd century a por- 
tion of the Gujars had begun to move southwards down the 
Indus, and were shortly afterwards separated from their; 
northern brethren by an Indo-Scythian wave from the norths 
In the middle of the 5th century there was a Gujar kmg- 
dom in south-western Rajputana, whence they were driven 
by the Balas into Gujarat of the Bombay Presidency j 
about the end of the 9th century, Ala Khana, the Gujar king 
of Kammu, ceded the present .Gujar-des, corresponding verj 
neiirly with the Gujrat district, to the king of Kashmir^ 
The town of Gujrat is said to have been built or restored 
by Ali Khan in the time of Akbar. In the Punjab tha 
Gujars essentially belong to the lower ranges and sub-mon- 
tane tracts ; and though they have spread down the Jumna 
in considerable numbers, they are almost confined to the 
riverain lowlands. In the higher mountains they are al- 
most unknown. Gujrat is still their stronghold. There 
alone have they retained their dominant position. Through- 
out the Salt Range tract, and probably under the eastern 
hills also, they are the oldest inhabitants among the tribes 
now settled there ; but in the west the Gakkhars, Janjuas, 
and Pathans. and in the east the Rajputs have always b^n 
too strong for them, and long ago deprived them of political 
importance. It may be said that the Gujar is a cultivator 
only in the plains. Even there he is a bad cultivator, and 
more given to keeping cattle than to following the plough. 
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618. There are other tribes which, like those already 
Lesser dominant described, are, or have been, dominant in 

parts of the Punjab. In the Salt Range 
tract their tendency is to claim Arab or Mughal, and 
throughout the rest of the Punjab, Rajput descent, while 
in the western plains they are often classed as. and hardly 
to be distinguished from, Jats. They may be divided into 
three groups. In the Salt Range we liave the Gaklcbars of 
the northern cis-Indus portion of the tract, the Awans of 
the Range itself, and the Kliattars who lie between them.^ 
In the western plains we find the Khokhars of Jhang and 
Shahpur. one of the most widely spread of the Punjab tribes, 
very generally recognized as Rajputs ; the Kharrals and 
Kathis of the Ravi, the latter being possibly the lineal de- 
scendantsof the Kathaei, who, in their stronghold of Sangla, 
so stgutlv resisted the victorious army of Alexander ; and 
the Daudpotras of Bahawalpur to which State they gave 
at once a founder and a dynasty. In the eastern plains 
the group is repre.sented bv the Dogra.s of the Tapper Sutlej 
and Beas : the Rors of Thanesar. whose home is on the 
great battle field of the ‘Mahabharat the Tagas of the Lower 
Jumna, possibly the descendants of the Scvthian Takas ; 
and the Meos and Khanzadabs of the 'N'ortherii Aravalis, 
probably of aboriginal origin, and the latter standing with 
respect to the former in a relation similar to that existing 
■between Rajputs and .Tats. With the exception of the Rors 
who are wholly and the Tagas who are partly Hindus the 
above tribes are Muhammadans. 

619. Further tribes are found, important both in 

point of numbers and as including the most 
SjJJfOTiUrib"* skilful husbandmen of the Province, which 

generally hold an inferior position among 
the agricultural community, and seldom, if ever, occupy 
"the position of the dominant tribe in anv considerable tract 
of country. Fir.st come the widelv-distrihuted markef- 
gardeners proper or growers of vegetahles, represented by 
■Malia in the Jumna zone, Sainis in the eastern submontane, 
Baghbans or Maliars in the Salt Range tract, and 'Arains 
elmost throughout the cis-Tndus Punjab. The last caste 
is the most numerous, and in the west thev are little better 
than menials. The Arain of the Pentral Punjab, however. 
iH recognised as one of the most skilful and industrious agri- 
culturists of the Province. They were largely selected for 
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the Chenab Colony, and Lyallpur now contains more Arains- 
than any other district except Jullundur and Lahore. The 
Cxhiraths are found m Kangra proper and the hills below it- 
wlule to the east the Kanets take their place. The Kam- 
bohs are probably allied to the Arains, and are found 
throughout the northern portion of the eastern plains and 
in tlie middle valleys of the Sutlej and Jumna. The Mah- 
tams of the central submontane and the whole valley of the 
Sutlej are probably of aboriginal stock, being in many parts 
still semi-nomad. The Ahirs are located in the south- 
eastern portion of the Delhi territorv, where they once en- 
joyed considerable local importance. In the Punjab they 
have largely abandoned their hereditary occupation as herds- 
men in favour of agriculture. The Gaddis of the Chamba 
Uimalayas are a }>urely slie]>herd race and supposed to be of 
Khatri origin. Of the above tribes the Malis, Ghiraths. 
Kanets, Ahirs and (laddis are Hindus, the Arains and 
Maliars Muhammadans and the Mahtams. Sikhs. The 
Sainis arc both Hindus and Sikhs and Kambohs profess 
all throe religions, 

(i20. The IJaloch element was not affected by the 
'irihai (n^^v! ■. t'haiiges of 19ui, tlic borders of the l^orth- 
Hi.iocu-. West Ironlier Province having been devis- 

ed to leave tlie Baloch tribes under the Punjab Government, 
liie llaloches form the dominant race in Dera Ghazi IChan 
district where they number 210,000 and Baloch tribes are 
lound in considerable strength cis-Indus, in the Bahawal- 
pur State and in the districts of Muzaffargarh, Multan, 
dbanjj. and elsewhere. Cis-Iudus, however, the status 
^ tlie Baloch is always far lower than it is in 
Dera Gliazi Khan, aud in Karnal, to the east of the 
Province, the Baloches sank to a criminal tribe. 
The total number of Baloches is now 630,000. The Baloch 
tribal system only exists in full force in Dera Ghazi Khan, 
in which district the chiefs or /i/mo7idars still exercise con- 
siderable authority, controlled on the one hand by custom 
and on the other by the British administration. Under 
this systi'in tlie Baloch has preserved his national character- 
istics of hospitality, courage and fidelity to his word. Ho 
remains a keen honseman, though comparatively few enlist 
in our cavalry regiments, owing to their home-keeping ten- 
dencie.s and their inability to endure the continuous restraint 
of regimental discipline. As Aluhammadans they are freer- 
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from bigotry, and are but little under the inliueuce of 
fanatical mullahs or priests, in this, as in many other res- 
pects, contrasting favourably with the Pathans. Murder- 
ous outrages under the inliueuce of religious excitement are 
exceedingly rare among the Baloches. The history of the 
Baloch tribes is still obscure. They advance a claim to 
Arab descent which may have some foundation in fact, but 
all that can be said with certainty is that ' about the middle 
of the 15th century the Baloches, who had some 500 years 
earlier occupied the western coniines of the Lower ^Sulenians, 
moved northwards and eastwards into the Punjab along the 
mountains and the Indus Valley, expelling Pathans from 
the former, and subjugating the Jat inhabitants of the 
latter. In 1555 a large body accompanied Huinayun in his 
victorious re-entry into India, and so obtained a footing in 
the Punjab proper.’ 

621. The only tracts in the Punjab in which the Pa- 

thans form the dominant agricultural 
“ tribes are the Chach country in the Attock 

tahsil of the district of that name and the Mianwali dis- 
trict, especially that portion which lies trans-Indus and 
constitutes the Isa Khel tahsil. The Pathan tribal system 
however onlv subsists in anv force west of the Indus, and to 
the east of it the Pathan is well nigh as tractable as the 
Baloch or thePajput. Pathansare found In all the districts 
and major States of the Punjab and, where not actually 
temporary immigrants employed in horse-dealing, labour or 
trade, are or claim to be descendants of families that have 
reached their present abode.s in the train of conquering in- 
vaders. Large numbers are found in the Delhi and Lahore 
districts, but in all these cases the Pathans are hardly to 
be distingni.shed in character or customs from the Muham- 
madan peasantry among whom they now dwell. Even so 
the Pathan element in the population comprises all told no 
more than 267,000 .souls. 


622. Brahmans are represented in every district of 
Priestly and Re- Punjab, as Hindus are found through- 
iiirtoai coatea: out the Provincc. They are most numerous 

Hraninatii. « • .1 % 

however in the Himalavan area and re- 


present 14 per cent, of the population in Kangra. In the 
Delhi and Jnlhindur Divisions generally they are widely re- 
presented. the proportion rising to 10 per cent, in Rohtak, 
blit in all the western districts they are numerically weak. 
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In total numbers they are now barely one milliono 
The Brahman in the Himalavas and in the east of the 

4 

Province is often a landholder, and in that capacity 
liardly exercises any spiritual or ceremonial functions,* 
whereas in the west he is almost invariably a de- 
pendent of the Hindu trading castes. The Brah- 
mans are divided into two great territorial groups, — 
(/) the Gaur who are only found in any numbers east of a 
line drawTi through Simla and Patiala, i.e., in the basin of 
the Jumna, and (tV) the Sarsut, the Brahmans of the Punj- 
ab proper and par e.rceUcncp of the Khatri and Arora castes. 
The social status of the Brahman depends primarily on the 
status of the caste, or section of a caste, to which he minis- 
ter.®. Thus the Brahman of the Khatri ranks higher than ' 
the Brahman of the Arora. while the Chamarwa or Chamars* 
Brahman stands entirely outside the pale of Brahmanism 
just as the Chamar is beyond the pale of Hinduism. But 
further the status of a Brahman depends on occupation, for 
those who receive inauspicious offerings, or are employed 
on occasions of death, form lower sub-castes, such as the 
Acharaj, the Sawni. the Vedpatr and the Dakaut. As a 
body the Brahmans appear to be retrogressing in wealth and 
influence, and, as they find a difficulty in living on the alms 
. e as spiritual guides, are taking increasingly to 
secular juirsuits. 

G23. Among the Muhammadans the Sayads and 
Savach atnl Qu* Qureshis occupy a position somewhat ana- 

logons to that of the Brahmans in the Hindu 
community, and they also are largely landholders especially 
in the west. The Sayads and Qureshis comprise groups of 
very diverse origins. In the south-west and occasionally 
elsewhere are to he found families with well-founded claims 
to he descended from tribe of the Prophet, but the claim 
to Savads or Qureshi origin is very generally advanced by 
families which profess a saintly character or supernatural 
powers. The Sayads now number 250,000 souls. They 
are very widelv distributed, but are actually strongest in 
the Pawalpindi Division. Qureshis number 98,000 and are 
continually on the increase. The.se figiires exclude such 
Iribes as the Chishtis and Bodlas who claim Qureshi origin. 
Qureshis are confined exclusively to the Lahore, Rawalpindi 
and Multan Divisions, and, as in the case of the Sayads, are 
■most numerous in Rawalpindi Division. 
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624. There are further a numljer of religious orders, 

usually celibate in theory, but by no means 
Heiigiom orders. rigorously SO iu practice. These orders 

thus tend to form quasi-religious castes and it is impossible 
to draw any line between those who are members of an order 
and those who are members of the castes which bears the 
same name as the order. Thes^ orders were returned to the 
number of ^7,000 all told as Fakirs by caste, of whom the 
Muhammadan Madaris and Hindu Bairagis were the most 
numerou?. In addition to these, Madaris returned as such 
numbered 36,000 and Jogis 69,000 souls. 

625. The Hindu trading castes fall into three main 

groups — (i) the Khatris, in the central 
Tb* mercftutile morc especially the north-western dis- 

tricts of the Province, (ii) the Aroras, in 
the south-west, and (in') the Banias of the south-east. 
Other but less important groups are the Bhatias. confined 
to the western districts, the Suds and Bhabr.as, found only 
ill the sub-Himalayan districts, and the Pahari Mahaians 
and Bohras of the Himalayan area. The Khatris (456,000)’ 
stand highest in the social scale. They are a distinctively 
Punjab caste, and have a remarkably complex social system.- 
Though they gave Sikhism its founder and most of its great 
religious leaders, they are mostly Hindus, only the sections 
to which the Sikh leaders belonged being, as a rule, Sikh by 
religion. The Aroras (716,000) claim a Khatri origin, but 
the point is a doubtful one. as in many respects their customs 
.are different, though their social organization closely re- 
sembles or imitates that of the Khatris. The Banias of the 
Puniab are mainly of the Aearwal .sub-caste, a few Sarnlias 
and Oswals being found. Their organization is in marked 
contrast to that of the Khatris. and they form in reality a 
great occupational group divided into several sub-castes, 
based on sectarian differences, of which the Mahesris or 
Sivait'es are in example. The Bhatias (11.000) are an im- 
migrant caste of traders from Western Pajpntana. while 
the Bhabras (8,000) and Suds (19.000) are probablv indigen- 
ous to the Punjab, the former being mainly Jains. The 
Khatris, and indeed most of the trading castes, are not, 
however, exclusively traders, but are found in most of the 
learned professions and in Government service, and they 
also engage in banking and money-lending. Of the Hindu 
ca.sfes the most progrcvcsive appear to be the Agarwal Banias 
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aud the Aroi-as. the rigid social system of the Ivhatris appa- 
rently militating against their advance as a body^ 

020 The word Bania is derived from the Sanskrit 
ihea,,,;... Oanijya or trade ; and the Bania, as thq 

, miidies, lives solely for and by com- 

S he Provinp! of land in the east 

ioVj "nv Oil er H- ■“‘‘“‘I 1^0 fol- 

en e.; rL nn,l ‘‘'f' '“'““'‘‘1'' commercial 

tniLipiise and intelligence of the class is great, and the 

e< hugs of some of the great Bania houses of Delhi, 
Bnr\'lu^linnii ^^tensive nature. 

and the lesi.lUs are apparent in his inferior physique and 
t e want of manline^. Ue is looked down upon by the 
peasantiy as a cowardly money-grabber; but at the same 
time bis soma standing is from one point of view curi- 

T-\ Ir' T'' 1 ■'*re not. a 

stnct Hindu, he is generally admitted to be of pure Vaisva 

nnSnt «>' thread, his periods of 

p mfication are longer than theirs, he does not practise 

' their 

er nn. ceremoninls and the degrees of caste pro- 

JltnP- that the 

resulting [wsition of the Bania in the grades of nistiG 

societv IS of u cnrinnsly mixed nnture. The Bania is hardly 

ii^ed by the proverbial wisdom of the countrvside “ He 

who hns n Bania for a friend is not in want of an enemy;- 

aiul. First beat a Bania. then a thief.” And indeed the 

hania has too .strong a hold over the husbandman for there 

to be rniich love lost between them. Yet the money-lenders 

ot the ullages at least have been branded with a far worse 

nnnie than they deserve. They perform functions of the 

most cardinal iniiiortance in the village economy, and it is 

surprising how imidi reasonableness and honesty there is in 

their dealings with the people so long as they can keep their 

business transactions out of a court of justice. 

The prineipal^Arnhammadan trading “ castes *'* 

Kliojas. Puraclias and Khakhas of 
ihc west, but other Muhammadan castes 
such as the Patlians. f'heikhs and Kashmiris also engage in 
trade. The term Klioja is of Persian origin and is con- 
rerred upon converts of all classes though it is usually con- 
hned to Khatris, Aroras, Brahmans and Bhatias who havo 
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accepted Islam. Khakha is somewhat similarly used. The 
Arabic term Sheikh, which doe.s not in the Punjab denote 
a caste, is the title usually assumed by converts to Muham- 
madanism whose original Hindu caste was not very high. 

62^. The menial classes include the unclean castes, 
Arti/ati aL.i u.cuini tlic Cliuliras, oT swccpcrs wlio Stand out- 
•“'ea. side the pale of Hinduism and who can only 

rise in the social scale by abandoning their hereditarv calling 
and becoming Muhammadan converts, modern Sikhism oft'er- 
ing little opportunity to the lowest ca.stes to rise in social 
position. There is, however, but little doubt that the defi- 
nite abandonment of a lower for a higher occupation leads, 
sooner or later, to promotion in the scale of caste.s, even 
amongst the Hindus, and this fact renders it impossible to 
form any conclusions as to the relative progress of the vari- 
ous caste.'i. for a decrease in the numljers of any given group 
may simply mean that many of its members have adopted a 
new pursuit or handicraft and been received into a higher 
caste. Conversely, it not infrequently occurs that frag- 
ments of the dominant castes are driven bv circumstances 
to take to a trade or handicraft, and are gradually absorbed 
into its caste. This process must have been exceedingly 
common in former times when .sudden political changes were 
frequent, and thus the modern lower occujmtional castes 
comprise many diverse elements, a fact which explains the 
extraordinary complexity of the social groups. 

629. The highest of the artizan castes are the Tar- 
. . , khans or carpenters and Lohars or smiths, 

AHi7An (lutct* 1 ^ 

who arc practically indistinguishable., 
The caste comprises skilled mechanics many of whom are 
rising under British rule to the status of a professional 
class as trained engineers. The Hindu Chamar. Sikh 
Kamdasia, and Muhammadan Mochi are the great leather- 
working castes : and the Jullaha often called Paoli in the 
west, is the weaver of the Punjab. Tt is. however, impos- 
sible entirely to separate these castes from the Chuhra. for 
south of the Sutlej the term Chuhra-Chamar is applied to 
the two ca.stes collectively, the idea apparently being that 
working in leather defiles, so that the Chamar too is not 
within the nale of Hinduism. Impurity is. however, a 
question of degree, and the Chamars have several suK- 
oaetes. of which one, the Banna, consists of weavers. 
■Similarly Mochi-Jiillaha is used of the leather-workin? and 
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weaving; castes colloctivelv. The Chamars and Mocliia 
together I'onn the most numerous of the artizan castes in 
the I'ruvince and number over 1-^ millions. The Kuinhar 
or potter is not generally higher than the above in the social 
scale. He is most numerous where well-irrigation is most 
largely practised. 





Among the menials the Nai is an import- 
ant functionary as he is a leech or sur- 
geon as well as barber, while in the 


latter capacity he acts as an ambassador or as a go-between 
on formal occasions. The numbers (360,000) testify to the 
usefulness of the Nai in the community. The Dhobi or 
waslier-inan, the Darzi or tailor, the Chhimba or calico- 


printer, the Lillari or dyer in blue, and the Rangrez or dyer 
in red, constitute a group separated only by distinction of 
occupations, which are all combined by the Charhoa in the 
south-western districts. Similarly the Teli or oilman can 


hardly be separated from the Penja or cotton-scutcher and 
Kassab or butcher, all these occupations being commonly 
followed by the same person. Again the Hindu Jhinwar 
(or Dhinwar), the water-carrier, is so called w'hen he acts in 
that capacity. He is also known as a Mahra, but as a 
bearer of burdens he is called a Kahar and if a cookshop- 
kee]>cr or grain parcher Bhatiara or Bharbhunja. If a 
Muhammadan the water-carrier is called Machhi. In the 


Hiinnlayas tbo organization is somewhat different. In the 
low hills the Barara land Batwal )erform general menial 
service, the Meg weaves and works in leather, and the 
Dumna scavenges and works in grass ; while in the higher 
hills the Koli, Dagi and Chanal, as they are called almost 
indifferently, perform all menial offices. 


631. The Chuhras, called throughout the west of the 
^ ^ Punjab Musallis or Kutanas when Muham- 

cBTcnfrcreo ob. madans, are returned as of all religions.; 

The Sikh Mazbi is by origin a Cluihra, who has, for some 
few generations at least, observed the ordinances of Sikh- 
ism, and abandoned the most degrading of the Chuhra*ft 
functions, so that he should be regarded as a degree above 
the scavenger castes. The Chuhra is an indispensable ele- 
ment in the village community of the eastern Punjab, but 
not so in the west, where the sweeper is often not to be 
found, and in consequence but few are returned in the dis- 
tricts on the Indus. In the Central Punjab this caste pro- 
bably furnishes more agricultural labourers than sweepers^ 
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and they are very largely employed in this capacity ou the 
^henab .Canal. Those who have taken permaneutl}' to 
jvorking in leather or iveaving have doubtless for the most 
part been returned as Chamars or Jullahas. Chuh.ras and 
Musailis now number 1,111,UUU. 


632. A few tribes such as the Mughuls, Arabs and 

.. . Turks still preserve names of a foreign 

origin. Ihe Mughals number bl),UUU souls 
and may be regarded as in the main descended from the 
Mughal armies which invaded India. The}- are somewhat 
jvidely distributed, but are most numerous in the Kawal- 
pindi and Jhelum districts, which lie on the track followed 
by the Mughal armies. 

633. The Banjaras and Labanas are the travelling 
Pwidkrj ahdtmr- traders of the submontane tracts, the 


former being found in the east and the 
latter in the west, while there is a considerable colony of 
Labanas on the Lower Indus in Aluzaliargarh. The two 
castes are probably the same people under dilierent names. 


634. .The ^lirasi is the family genealogist in Muham- 
Uiijpr madan tribes and also acts as a bard, a 

profession also followed by the Bhats and 
certain other minor castes. The Mirasis are numerous 
(237,000) and in the west at least occupy a low position in 
the social scale. The Bahrupias and Bhands are heredi- 
.tary actors. 


635. The vagrant population includes large ele- 
. . ments like the religious mendicants, which 

vagrant or gipsy tribes.^ 
Moreover, the latter are not always crimi- 
nal, nor, on the other hand, are the criminal tribes always 
yagrant. Thus the vagrant tribes comprise the Ods, the 
Beldars and the Changars, all of whom are navvies and 
non-crini;inal. Other vagrants are the Bawarias on the 
middle Sutlej, the Aheris and Thoris of the eastern districts 
on the Rajputana border, who are hunters, and the Jhabel, 
Kehal and Mor tribes of the lower Indus Valley, who are 
fishermen. These, with the exception of the Bawarias, 
may also be regarded as in the main non-criminal. Essen- 
tially criminal tribes are the Bawarias, the Harnis and the 
Sansis of the centre and submontane districts, the Minas 
of Gurgaon, the Baloches and Tagus in Kamal, the Mah- 
tams especially in Lahore, and the Pakhiwaras and Bhats 
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in Sialkot, all of whom are under the operation of the Cri- 
minal Tribes Act. These tribes, though criminal, are how- 
ever not always ‘ vagrant,’ as many of them own land., 
The gipj^y tribes are the Nats, Bazigars, Pernas and Kan- 
iars and in the hills the Hesis, all of them wandering min- 
strels. acrobats and prostitutes. 

036. With the exception of Tibeto-Burman, spoken 
T .ru in pnre form by only 5.000 persons in the 
Birman, Iranian rliinalayan caiUoii 01 bpiti and in a de* 
imlirr based form in Lahul and Upper Kanawar, 

the vernaculars of the Punjab belong en- 
tirely to the Aryan family of languages. Of this family 
ihe Tiulian branch greatly predominates, the Iranian be- 
ing re})rcsented only by 50,000 persons speaking Pashto, 
;)7,000 speaking Baluchi, and 1.000 speaking Persian. 
The Pashtn is praetieally confined to the Pathan tribes 
settled in Attock district and in the Tsa Khel tahsil of 
Miniiwali on the banks of the Indus, and to Pathan immi- 
grants. Baluchi is virtually confined to Dera Ghazi 
Khan district and the adjacent State of Bahawalpur. 
Persian is spoken only hv immigrant families and refu- 
gees from Persia and .‘Vfghanistan. Kashmiri is a non- 
Sanskritic Indian language spoken by 4.700 immigrants 
from Kashmir. 


037, But the most important languages of the Punj- 
snnskfjti.- ill’ iire Sanskritic. Lahndi (spoken by 4'3 

million^ is the language of the north and 
uh.n. Provinoe.'a line from Jhelum 

town to Pakpattan in Montgomery being roughly its east- 
ern limit. The name, though appropriate, meaning the 
setting sun, is not in use locally. The language has numer- 
ous local de.signations indicating differences of dialect, the 
chief of which are Dherawal, Bahawalpuri, Multani, 
Hindki, Jatki. Pothwari. Thalochri, Dhanni and Ghebi. 
Sindhi, a closely allied tongue, is spoken as a local dialect 
ill the south-west corner of Bahawalpur. Dr. Grierson, 
the great expert on Indian languages, divides Lahndi into 
throe groups — (1) the southern (standard dialect), (2) 
the north-east (Pothwari. &c.) and (3) the north-west 
(Dhanni, &c.) ; but the grouping is tentative, and no 
attempt to allocate dialects to groups has been made at this 
census. Of the languages of the important Western Group, 
Western Hindi includes Hindustani ('5 million), Urdu (1*3 
million) and other Hindi (17 million), and is the dialect 
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of the Ambala Division and included States': Hindustani is 
laiiguage in the Karnal and Ambala districts and 
other Hindi elsewhere, while Urdu is the poliS Ian 
ouage of the towns .both m this part of the Province 

f?rnot d "^^^stinctions however, between these dialects 
e not clearly defined. Rajasthani, as the lanuuatre of 
Rajputana fringes the boundary of the Province from Baba 
walpur to Guipon and includes the BaLof of Hist?' 

\r ® Mewari of the Gurgaon 

Meos. i uiijabi is the dialect of the Central Puni ib oKin^ 

am under p^entcl^ includes the H^rUf the 

Kangr.i Hills and the adjoining districts of Smikot mw) 

Gurdaspur, though some'autho^ritie. classffy Do”, i 

Puniabi — tliherentiated as 

otanuara ±mnjabi. It is not easy to difi’erenti'iti^ Ka 

ween some forms of Punjabi and of Lahndi ^Cstern 

I ahan is spoken m the Simla Hills, in Chamba and lArts 

■^°“''g/““P*‘''“'®‘'®‘^ognisedbyDr Grierson— 
the Simla group ( 4 million), Kulu group (1 mdl?oi^ 

respectively. Of the Indian language grounds of iTt 
portanoe ,n the Punjab, the souU.ern Is represented b^ 

torpiw Vf nortLrn by Cen- 

language of the Gurkhas. The interesting 
ages are mainly used for secret conversation ^ 

patois returned in the census ire OHL-i i • chief 

aria spoken by the Od^TawL" nd 
many speculations as to the origin of these lanmnS^ i * 
no theory as yet comman^ds universal favour, ^ ° 


T 



CHAPTER XIX. 

ItEl-KiiOXS. 

()35. Ihe Punjab is a land of many religious^ 

I. r » .1 original religion, has borne 

I'-mJilb. *0 the Punjab the full brunt of the 

onslaught of Islam; while another militant 

religion, Sikhism, has also made many (inverts. Chris- 
tianity also has in the Punjab an importance of its own 
from the large numbers of British troops cantoned in the 
Province. The relative numbers of the various religions 
can be seen from tlie table below ; — 

PoPl'LAT.ON (mILi.IONsI OF TIIK PfNJAlJ BY ReMGIONS. 


rani.ib (inclMiling: 


BritMi 

only. 


IVrntDrv 


T.itul. 


25*1 


liitMlU:*. 


8-3 


CG 


Oaiii). 


It'S 

11*4 


SikK 


31 

2*a 




•3 

•3 


TW oi.4icitv ,.f followed by a select society of 

niii.i.ii-ni. superior race living among despised 

barbarians of the lowest type. But the 
difficulty of defining tlfe meaning of modern Hinduism 
springs chiefly from its marvellous catholicity and elasti- 
city. It is in the first place essentially a cosmogony rather 
than a code of ethics. The esoteric teaching of the higher 
forms of Hinduism does doubtless include ethical doc- 
trines. but they have been added to rather than Sprung from 
the religion itself. Indeed it would seem that a 
polytheistic creed must, from the very nature of* things, be 
devoid of all ethical significance, the aspects of nature 
and the manifestations of physical force are manifold, and- 
ean reasonably be allotted to a multiplicity of gods, each 
supreme in his separate province; but only one rule of con- 
duct, one standard of right and wrong is possible, and it 
cannot conveniently be either formulated or enforced by a 
Divine Committee. In many respects this separation of 
religion from ethics is doubtless an advantage, for it per- 
mits of a healthy development of the rules of conduct as thff 
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etliical perceptions of the race advance. When the 
has once spoken, his worsliippers can only advance*"hy 
modifying their interpretation of his commands • and no 
greater misfortune could befall a peojile than that their 
religion should lend all the sanctions of its hopes and 
terrors to a precise code of right and wrong, formulated 
while the con.scienee of the nation was vet voiing and its 
knowledge imperfect. 

eid. IJut if the non-etliiral nature of the Hindu re- 

Mmnroof o.rii<-r somc rcspccts ail advantage to 

Drnviriiiin ovtit« its lollower.s. It hus also gi’eati\‘ increased 
ti.r ve.Hc tjje difTieiilty of preserving that religion 
in Its original purity. The old Aryans 
who worshipped the gods of the Vedas were surrounded 
by races who.se deities differed from their own in little but 
name, for both were but personifications of the forces of 
nature. What more natural then that, as the two peoples 
intermingled, their gods should graduallv become asso- 
ciated in a joint Pantheon. If the gods of the Veiias 
were mightier, the gods of the countrv might still be 
mighty. If malevolent it was well to' propitiate them : 
if benevolent, some benefits might perhaps be had from 
them. In either case it was but adding the worship of a 
few new gods to that of many old ones ; for since neither 
these nor those laid down any immutable rules for conduct 
or belief, no change of life, no supersession of tlie one by 
the other was necessary. The evils the Hindus feared 
from their deities were physical : the help they hoped for 
material and not spiritual. Their gods were offended, not 
by disbelief and sin, but by neglect ; they were to be pro- 
pitiated, not by repentance and a new life, but by sacrifice 
and ceremonial obser\'ance ; and so long as their dues 
were di.scharged they would not grudge offerings made to 
others as an additional insurance against evil. The 
members of the Hindu Pantheon had many ranks and 
degrw.s, and, among the superior gods at any rate, each 
worshipper selected for himself that one which he would 
chiefly venerate. Thus it was easy to add on at the bottom 
of the list without derogating from the dignity of those at 
tUe top ; while the relative honour in which each was held 
pre.sently became a matter for the individual to decide for 
h^self And so we find that the gates of the Hindu, 
of the classical Olympus have ever stood open to the 
grange gods of the neighbourhood, and that wherever 
Hindus have come into contact with worship other than 
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their own tliey have combined the two, and even have not 
infrequently given the former precedence over the latter. 
The Hindu of the plains worships the saints of his Musal- 
man iieighlX)urs. and calls his own original gods by 
Muhammadan names unknown to an Indian tongue ; the 
Hindu of the hills worship.s the devils and deities of the 
alxtrigines, and selects for special honour that one of his 
own proper divinities whose nature is most akin to theirs. 
Both mollify bv ofterings innumerable agencies, animal, 
human, demoniacal, or semi-divine, who are not perhaps 
rankeil with the greater gods of the temples, but who may 
do harm, and to propitiate whom is therefore a wise 
precaution. 

041. But througli all these diversities there docs run 

a common element, the clue to ^vhich is to 
Hritonmisn. ti.c bc fouiid ill tlio extraordinary predomin- 
.iutmunia.iiij: foa- whicli the priestly class have obtained 

in india, as the explanation ot the 
diversity itself is largely to be found in the ambition of 
that class. In polytheistic Europe the separation of 
ethics from religion was no less complete than in India ; 
but while in India the study of the two was combined, in 
Europe Greece developed religion into philosophy while 
Rome formulated practical ethics in the shape of law, and 
each ^v'as content to receive at the hands of other the branch 
which that other had made her own. When Christianity 
swept away the relics of the old gods, the separation had be- 
come too complete to be ever wholly obliterated ; and though 
the priests of the new monotheism struggled fiercely, and 
with no small measure of success, to recombine the two and 
to substitute the canon for the civil law, yet there ever 
existed by the side of but distinct from tjie clergy, a lay 
body of educated law>*ers who shared with them the learn- 
ing of the day and the power which that learning con- 
ferred If then under such circumstances the politioal 
power of the Church in Europe was for centuries so 
immense for good or evil as we know it to have been, it 
be conceived how wholly all authority was concentrated m 
the hands of the Bralimans and how they exercised that 
power in India, where all learning of every s^t and kind 
was absolutely confined to the pngstly class. The position 
of the Brahmans ■cyith respect to religion in India see^ ta 
have been closely analogous to that which 
formerly held with respect to law in England. The langu 
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age in -which religious rites were conducted was rupul- 
ously kept from the knowledge of the people, while tlie pro- 
cedure was extremely technical, and any error in form, 
however minute, destroyed the ehicacy of the ceremony. 
The result was that Hinduism early degenerated from a 

V 

religion into a sacerdotalism, and would, in its present 
form, be far better described as Bralmianism tliaii by any 
other single word ; and it is this subjection to and venera- 
tion for the Brahman which forms the connecting link that 
runs througli and binds together the diverse forms of 
.worship and belief which constitute Hinduism. 


642. It is in this predominance of the priesthood, 
,, , , , moreover, that we may hud an explanation 

the cUe syatm. at oiicc 01 tlic catholicity and ot the ex- 

cliisiveness which characterise the Hindu 


religion. If to give to a Brahman is to worship (iod, the 
larger the circle of worshippers the belter for the Brah- 
man ; and if new worshippers will not leave their gods 
behind them, it would be fooli.sh to exclude them on that 
account, as tliere is ample room for all. On the other 
hand, as the levitical body .so increased in numbers that a 
portion of them was necessarily illiterate, the Brahmans 
were compelled to fall back upon hereditary virtue ns the 
only possible foundation for the power of their class. 
Here they found in the tribal divisions of the people, and 
in the theory of the hereditary nature of occupations which 
had sprung from them, an institution suited to their pur- 
pose and ready to their hands. This they developed into 
that complex web of caste-restrictions and disabilities 
which envelops a high caste Hindu from his mother’s 
womb. And so the special power and sanctity of the 
Brahman Ctaine to depend for its very existence upon the 
stringency with which caste-restrictions were maintained, 
the act of worship was subordinated to the idea of cere- 
monial purity, and for a definite creed was substituted the 
domination of a priestly class, itself divided into a 
thousand sects and holding a thousand varieties of 
doctrine. To the aborigine who, with his gods on his 
back, sought admission within the pale of Hinduism, these 
restrictions presented no obstacle. They ^^ere but develop- 
ments of the system which obtains in all primitive forms 
of society ; and so far as they difl'ered from the rules which 
he already observed, they tended to raise him in the social 
scale by hedging him round with an exclusiveness wdiich 
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was flattering if inconvenient. But to the outcast whose 

s or occupation rendered him impure from 
birth, admission was impossible, at least to the full 
privileges of Hinduism. 

643. The sacerdotal despotism has now over- 
shadowed the religious element ; and the 
caste-system has thrust its roots so deep 
into the whole social fabric that its 
sanction is social rather than relio-ious. 
A man may disbelieve in the Hindu Trinity, he may invent 
new gods of his own however foul and impure, he niav wor- 
ship tliern with the most revolting orgies, he may even 
miandon all belief in supernal powers, and yet relnain a 
Hindu Hut he must reverence and feed the Hraliman, he 
must by caste rules and restrictions, he must preserve 
iiimself from ceremonial pollution and from contact and 
communion with the unclean on pain of becoming anathema 
marnnatha. ^Vith individuals indeed even these restric- 
tions are relaxed, on the condition that they affect a 
personal sanctity which, bv encouraging sujierstition and 
exciting terror, shall tend to the glorification of the priest- 
hood. Hilt the masses must observe the rules ; and any 
who should, like Huddha or Baba Nanak, propose to admit 
the body of the laity to share in a license which is permitted 
to •the naked ascetic, would at once be disavowed. The 
Christian and Huddhist recognise no distinction of caste, 
nor does the Musalman save where influenced by the ex- 
ample of the Hindu, while all three profess to disregard 
the Rrahniaii : and for this reason, and not because they 
worship a different god, the Hindu regards them as of a 
diflerent religion. 

644. Thus, while Hinduism in its purity may be 

defined as the religion of the original 
Aryan immigrants into India as set forth 
in the Vedas. Hinduism as it now exists may perhaps be 
best described as a hereditary sacerdotalism, with Brah- 
mans for its Levites, the vit-ality of which is preserved by 
the social institiiion of caste, and which may include all 
shades and diversities of religion native to India, as dis- 
tinct from the foreign importations of Christianity and 
Islam, and from the later out-growths of Buddhism, doubt- 
fully of Sikhism, and still more doubtfully of Jainism. It 
Ims been the great misfortune of Hinduism that the path 
of service has come to mean the path not of altruistic 
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service to mankind but the path of service conceived in a 
ceremonial sense to priests, religious recluses and 
mendicants and to idols. It is the great aim of the modern 
religious reform movements such as the Arya Samaj and 
the Brahma Samaj to rescue the path of service from this 
spurious interpretation and to make altruistic social 
service an integral part of religion. 


645. The student who, intimately acquainted with 

the gods of the Hindu Pantheon as dis- 
played in the sacred texts, should study 
the religion of the peasantry of the south- 
east Punjab, would find himself in strangely unfamiliar 
company. Brahma is there never mentioned save by a 
Brahman, while many of the villagers would hardly recog- 
nize his name. It is true indeed that all men know of 


Siva and of Vishnu : that a peasant, when he has nothing 
else to do to that degree that he yawns perforce, takes the 
name of Narain ; that his familiar salutation is Ram Ram, 
and that Bhagwan is made responsible for many things 
not always to his credit. But these are the lords of 
creation and too high company for the villager. He re- 
cognizes their supremacy indeed ; but his daily concern 
in this work-a-day world is with the host of deities whose 
special business il is to regulate the matters l\v which he 
is most nearly affected. The temples to these great gods 
are generally built, those to Vishnu by Brahmans or 
Bairagi monks, and those to Siva by Banias ; and the 
villager will perhaps not enter them oftener than twice a 
3 'ear, while, as they should be entered fasting, the young 
men of the family who cannot spare the time from their 
ploughs will never set foot inside them. But if the 
peasant takes but small heed of the great Trinity of his 
faith, he has acquired, perhaps from his Musalnian 
brethren who live in the same village with him, a strong 
monotheistic bias, and his innate belief in the divinities 
"whom he worships is often of the weakest. He will gene- 
rally end any information he may be giving you about his 
gods by remarking, with a smile and a shake of the finger, 
** but it is a kaccha religion,” or “ after all there is but 
one Great One.” Of course the existence of such a feel- 
ing is compatible with the most scrupulous care on his part 
not to neglect any of the usual observances ; and whatever 
might be his private conviction or absence of conviction, a 
man would feel that it would be pre-eminently unsafe to 
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If'he !lKi ill of 

646. The Hiiiduism of the hills differs coDsiderably 
in tw that of the plains. It would seem 

mountainous countries, the 
1 r P^rnndeur of their natural features and the 
niasmtiide of the physical forces displaved lead the in- 
habitants to deify the natural objects b'y which they are 
surrmnu ed. or rather to assign to elch its^esiding g7nius 

cliar.Ktci The greater gods, indeed, are not unre- 
I leseiifed m the I’nnjali Himalayas. There are the Lnal 
i.iMndnarns s, acred to Vishnn in some one of his forms 
and ^hlvalas dedicated to Siva. But thongli Naths with 
lictr cars bored tn honour of tlie latter god, are to he 'fotind 
in iiiuisnal nnmbers. these deities are little regarded by the 
(lie peoiile. or at ntiv rate hv those of the villages The 
Ilia i.gnaiit and terrible Kali Devi, on the other"' hand* is 
Moi.dii|iped tlnonghnnt the Kangra monntains • .and 
sac riliccs were offered up tn her before the introduction of 
b itish rn Ic. But the every-day worship of the villager 
Is confined to the Uiof; or genii of the trees rocks ^id 
caves of Lalinl. and the local spirits or demons of Kuhi 

laiinnslv known as or godlings. Deris who are 
npparentlv the corresponding female^ divinities, nakhis 

‘i d IdM or genii of the hill-tops 
and Ingh places. Jooins «r wood fairies. Naas or snake- 

nn!^^‘ for practical pur- 

poses little distinction is apparently drawn between the 

^anons classes. A favourite situation for a shrine is a 

orcst a mountain peak, a lake, a cave, or a waterfall • 

hut almost every village has its own temple, and the 

piiests are generally drawn from among the people 

themselves. Brahmans and other similar priestly classes 

seldom officiating. Idols are almost unknown, or where 

tonnd consist of a rude unhewn stone ; but almost every 

deitv has a metal mask which is at stated periods tied on 

tothetopof a pole dressed up to represent the human 

orm. placed in a sedan chair, and taken round to make 

visits to the neighbouring divinities or to be feasted at a 

private house in fulfilment of a vow. Each temple has its 

own feasts also, at which neighbouring deities will attend; 

and on all such occasions sheep or goats are sacrificed and 

fiaten, much hill-beer is drunk, and the people amuso 
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tlaemselves with dances in which the man-borne deity is 
often pleased to join. There are also other domestic 
powers, such as Kala Dir, Na?- Sin(/h, the Paris or fairies, 
and the like, who have no shrines or visible signs, but are 
feared and propitiated in various ways. Thus for the 
ceremonial worship of Kala Bir and Kar Singh, a black 
and a white goat respectively are kept in the liouse. 
Sacrifice of animals is a universal religious rite, and is 
made at weddings, funerals, festivals, harvest time, on 
beginning ploughing, and on all sorts of occasions for pur- 
poses of purification, propitiation, or thanksgiving. The 
water-courses, the sprouting seeds, the ripening ears are 
all in charge of separate genii who must be duly pro- 
pitiated. 

647. Sikhism was founded by Baba Nanak, a Khatri, 

Ki*« of sikhi-m: Talwandi near Lahore 

Hiiba XnDuk. in 1469 A. D., and after travelling and 

preaching throughout a great part of North-Western India, 
died at Kartarpur in Jullundur in 1539 A. D. He was 
succeeded by nine Gurus. In its oi igin Sikhism had much 
in common with Buddhism. Nanak and Buddha alike re- 
volted against a religion overladen with ceremonial and 
social restrictions, both rebelled against the sore burdens 
which the priests would have them bear, the tendency of 
both was to quietism. But the form which the doctrines 
of each assumed was largely influenced by his surroundings. 
BuddJia lived in the centre of Hindu India, and among the 
many gods of the Brahmans. These he rejected. He knew of 
nought else, and he preached a form of Pantheism. Nanak 
was born in the Province which then formed the border 
land between Hinduism and Islam; he was brought up 
under the shadow of the monotheism of Muhammad, and 
he taught that there was one God. But that God was 
neither AUaih nor Parmeshar, but simply God; neither the 
God of the Musalman nor of the Hindu, but the God of the 
universe, of all mankind, and of all religions. 

648. The burthen of his teaching was, “ There is no 
t-*- * j i . Hindu and no Musalman. He rejected 

ofBaUN^v.°** the wisdom of the Scribes, and the mint 

and anise and cumin of the Pharisees, 
and taught that salvation lay in repentance and in pure 
and righteous conduct. He believed in transmigration, 
but held that the successive stages were but purifications^ 
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<111(1 that at the last the soul cleansed from its sin went to 
dwell with its Maker. He did not despise or attack the 
Hindu and Muhammadan teachers. He held, indeed, that 
they too had been sent from God; but he preached a higher 
and purer religion, embracing all that was best in both, 
but purged from much of evil that had been allowed in 
either because of the hardness of men's hearts. He de- 
cla red himself a prophet, but he claimed neither direct in- 
sjiiration nor miraculous powers. He prescribed no caste, 
rules or ceremonial observances, and indeed condemned 
them ns unnecessnrv and even harmful. But he made no 
uoleiit attack on them, he insisted on no alteration in ex- 
isting civil and social institutions, and was content to leave 
tlie doctrine of the equality of all men in the sight of God 
to woi’k m the minds of his followers. He respected the 
Hindu veneration of the cow and the Atuhammadan ab- 
liorrence of the hog. but recommended as a higher rule 
than either total abstinence from flesh. Tn short he attack- 
ed notliing, he condemned nobody. But he sought to draw 
men s minds from the shadow to the substance, to glorify 
what was highest and best in the religion of each, and was 
content to leave to all men. at least for a while, the outward 
and visible signs to which each was accustomed, if onlv he 
might bring home to their hearts the inward and spiritual 
grace which the empty form might |>erhaps conceal and 
obstruct but not wIiqIIv destroy. Nothing could have been 
more gentle or less aggressive than bis doctrine, nothing 
more unlike tlie teaching of his great successor, Govind. 

fi 49 . Under the second Guru, Angad, fin intolerant 
Povri..j.m<'nt of and ascctic spirit began to spring up 

fiLnlniieTraniA followci's of the new tenets; and 

sniiii*. bad it not been for the good sense and 

firmness displayed by his succes.sor Amar Das, who excom- 
municated the Udasis. a Sikh sect of recluses who renounc- 
ed the world and domestic life under the leadership of 
Nanak’s son, Sri Chand, and re-called his followers to the 
mildness and tolerance of Nanak, Sikhism would probably 
h<ave merely added one more to the countless orders of 
ascestics or devotees which are wholly unrepresented in the 
life of the people. The fourth Guru, Ram Dos. founded 
Amritsar ; but it was his successor,' Arjan, who first or- 
ganised his following. He gave them a written rule of 
faith in the Granth or Sikh Scripture which he compiled ; 
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he provided a common raliying-])oint in the city of Anu iisar 
.which he made their religious centre, and he reduced their 
voluntaiy contributions to a systematic levy which accus- 
tomed them to discipline and paved the way for furtlier 
organisation. He was a great trader, he utilised the 
services and money of his disciples in mercantile trans- 
actions which extended far beyond the confines of India, 
and he thus accumulated wealth for his church. 


650. Unfortunately, he vv’as unable wliolly to abstain 
p.iiitic-at tcu.iin- politics; and having become a poli- 

tical partisan of the rebel prince Kliusru, 
lie was summoned to Delhi and there imprisoned, and the 
treatment he receiv'ed while in confinement hastened if it 
did not cause his death. And thus began that !Nriiham- 
niadan persecution which was so mightily to change the 
spirit of the new faith. This was the first turning point 
in Sikh history, and the effects of the persecution were im- 
mediately apparent. Arjan was a priest and a merchant, 
his successor Har Govind was a warrior. He abandoned 
1he gentle and spiritual teaching of Nanak for the use 
of arms and the love of adventure. He encouraged his 
followers to eat flesh, as giving them strength and daring; 
he substituted zeal in the cause for saintliness of life as 
the price of salvation; and he developed the organised 
discipline which Arjan had initiated. But his military 
proclivities brought him into conflict with Aurangzeb, who 
captured and executed him as an infidel, a robber, and a 
rebel, while he persecuted his followers in common with all 
who did not accept Islam. 


651. Teg Bahadur was succeeded by the last and 
. greatest Guru, his son Govind Singh: and 
Gnru'ooyimi wa.s Under him that what had sprung 

into existence as a quietist sect of a purely 
religious nature, and had become a military society, dev^e- 
loped into the political organisation which was to rule the 
whole of North-Western India, and to furnish to the British 
arms their stoutest and most worthy opponents. For some 
years after his father’s execution Govin.d Singh lived in 
retirement, and brooded over his personal wrongs and over 
the per.spcutions of Aurangzeb. His soul was filled with 
the longing for revenge; but he felt the necessity for a 
larger following and a stronger organisation and. follow- 
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mg the example ol Lis MiUiaiJiDiadeu enemies, be used 
Lis religion as tLe basis of political power. Emerging 
from Lis retirement Le preacLed the Khalsa, tLe pure,*' 
tLe elect,” the “ liberated.”- He openly attacked 
all distinctions of caste, and taught the equality 
of all men ^\Ilo would join Liin; and instituting a 
ceremony of initiation, he proclaimed it as the fahut or 
gate l)y wliicL all migiit enter the .society, while he 
gave to its members the purshad or coinimmion as a 
sacrament of union in whicli tlie four castes should eat of 
one dish, q lie higher castes nnirmiired and many of them 
iett him. for lie taught (hat the Brahnian’s thread must be 
broken, hilt the lower orders rejoiced and flocked in niim- 
l'ei> fo his standaid These he inspired with military 
ardour, with llie hope of social freedom and of national 
independence, and with abhorrence of the hated Muham- 
mad.ui. lie gave them outward signs of thfflr faith in 

the five K’s. the or unshorn hair, the hiM or short 

dravers. the kora or iron bangle, the khnvda or steel knife, 
and the knvna or comb. He marked the military nature of 
their calling by (he title of Singli or “ lion,” hv the wearing 
ot steel and by the initiation hv sprinkling of water with 
a two-edged dagger. He gave them a feeling of personal 
snpenontv in their abstinence from the unclean tobacco. 

riioy slionld have one form of initiation, the sprinkling 
of water bv five of the faithful; they should wor.ship the 
One Invisible God, they should honour the memory of' 
^anak and his successors, their watchword should be 
Hail Guru! but they should revere and bow to nought 
visible save the the book of their belief. They 

should bathe from time to time in the pool of Amritsar, 
their locks should remain unshorn, they should dignify 
their person. (Lev should be for ever encouraging war. and 
gieat should be his merit who fought in tlie van. who slew 
the enernv. and wlio despaired not although overcome.’'' 
His religions creed was in many respeefi? much the same 
as that of Kanak; the God. the Guru, and the Granth re- 
mained unchanged. But while Nanak had substituted 
holiness of life for vain ceremonies. Govind demanded 
brave deeds and zealous devotion to the cause as the proof 
matter of caste observances. They do not wear the hair 
lone or u.so any of the outward signs of the Singh, nor do 
of faith And though he retained the tolerance which his 
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predecessor liad extended to tlie Hindu gods and wor&liip, 
and indeed showed a marked inclination in their favour, 
being himself a votary of Durga, he preached undying 
hatred against the ^lusalman persecutors The religious 
was entirely eclipsed by the military sj^irit, and thus for 
the second time in history a religion became a political 
power, and for the lirst time in India a nation arose, em- 
bracing in all races and all classes and grades of society, 
and banded tugctlier in the face of a foreign foe. No 
forinal alteration lias been inade in the Sikh religion since 
Govind Singh gave it its military shape ; and though 
changes have taken place they have been merely the natural 
result of time and external influences. 


652. It will be seen from the above sketch that 

Sikhism has assumed two very difTereiit 
coitraa beovoon forms at different periods of its historv*. 

of Gnra Namik tolerant quietist doctrines of Nanak 

military propaganda of Govind 
Covinj sinph. Siiigh. T lie aflmission of all castes to 


equality hy Guru Govind disgusted inanv 
of the higher classes, who refused to accept his teaching 
though they remained faithful to the tenets of Baba Nanak, 
and thus a schism arose in the faith. These two forms are 


still represented in the Punjab. In strictness the followers 
of lx)th are Sikhs, a word said 'to be derived from the same 


root as the common Hindu term Sewak, and meaning 
nothing more th«an a disciple; but while tlie followers of 
first Guru, or Nanki Sikhs, are Sikka, they are not Singhs, 
which is the title by which the followers of Govind*^ or 
Govindi Sikhs arc distinguished. In common practice, 

however, it is the latter only who are called Siklis: it is 

they onl^^ who are ordinarily regarded as such by the un- 
learned, and are commonly referred to when the word is 
used; and the vast majority of those who profess only the 
tenets of Nanak call themselves Hindus, though the more 
educated of them would explain that they are at the same 
time Sikhs, though not Singhs. The Nanakpanthi. or as 
they are called, Sajhdari Sikhs, are distinguished by’ no 
outward sigh, have no peculiar customs or observances 
and though they reverence the Gronth, and above all the 
memory of their Guru, have but little to distinguish them 
from any other Hindu sect except a slight laiyty in the 
matter of caste observances. They do not wear the hair 
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longer use any of the outward signs of the Singh, nor do 
thev abstain from the use of tobacco; and thev are some- 
times called inituna or sliaven Sikhs. 


1)53. The Singhs or Sikhs imr ('.rceUenc^, on the 
dim;....,, i . I. i n other hand, are easily distinguishable, 
uf tlii* Sikli% there being five tnarks commonly Icnown aa 

ilnl" the five hikkt’ or k' s which they are bound 

•“"iMi to carry about their persons; (1) the kes or 


uncut hair and unshaven beard; (2) the knchh, or short 
drawers ending above the knee; (3) the kara or ironhangle; 
(4) the khnnda or steel knife; and (5) the kamja or comb. 
Blit it must be understood that a man cannot be born a 


Sikh. lie is born a Hindu, or perhaps a Nanki Sikh, and 
does not become a Govindi Sikh until he lias received the 


palnil or baptism of initiation instituted by Guru Govind. 
This baptism mav not be conferred till the candidate has 
reached an age of discrimination and remembrance, seven 
years being fixed as the earliest age. It is often deferred 
till manhood. There i.s no fixed ceremonial, hut five of the 


initiated must be present, of whom one should be learned 
in the faith. Sugar and water are stirred up with a two- 
edged dagger, the novice rei^sats after the officiant the 
articles of his faith, some of the water is sprinkled on him 
five times with the dagger, and he drinks of it five times 
from the palm of his hand. He then pronounces the Sikh 
watchword “ TIail Guru! ” and promises adherence to his 


new religion. He must from that date wear the five K’s 
already enumerated, and change the second term of his 
name to Singh. Women are seldom initiated; when they 
are, a one-edged dagger is used. Thus of the women and 
children returned as Sikh, hardly any of the women, none of 
children under seven years of age, and only such of the 
older ones as have been initiated, are true Singhs; and it 
by no means follows that these children will become Sikhs 
as they grow up. It is quite common to find one brother 
Hindu and another Sikh. As for the women, Hindus and 


Sikhs intermarry freelv. 

• « ^ 

654 . The genesis of the present Akali movement is 
_ . . vague and obscure. The Nihangs or 

naiiv ft band of Akalis Avere originally a band oi devotees 
Sr*<^r« 'rrSa founded by Gum Gobind Singh after the 
Singh- siege of Chamkaur. Dark-blue garments 

and a peculiar head-dress emblematic of the martial charac- 
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teristics of iSikhisiii were ordained for them. Thev were 
regarded as the custodians of the Akal Takht at Amritsar, 
and the directors of religious ceremonials. Turbulent 
and fanatical, and addicted to intoxicating drugs, they 
later on became a constant source of terror to the more 
peaceable classes of the community- Maharaja Kaiijit 
Singh endeavoured with some success to reduce them to a 
state of subjection, but for inanv vears thev were tlie irost 
troublesome element in the Rhalsa! 


655. Interest in the Akalis revived with tlie crusa<le 
Tlio Gurdteara ohtaill pOSSessioil of tllC Sikh Gitl'fl Il'HniS 
niovpu.rnt. for the religious reform party. * Manv ot 

these fjvrflwaras are rnainlv Sikh in the old sense, following' 
the principles of Guru Nanak witliout anv insistence on 
the militant doctrines of Guru Gobind Singh. But all 
classes of Sikhs and even Hindus seem to have worshipped 
at all fir?/7r/t/w;Y/.s* without much discrimination Manv of 
the fjnrdwarns had large grants of land, and the extension 
of canal irrigation of recent years has greatly enhanced 
tJieir value This siiddenlv accpiired wealth has often 
diverted the fnrihnnts in possession from the life of auster- 
ity to which they should have bef.‘n devoted, while provid- 
ing a magnet for the cupidity of others. Tt has in fact 
provided both the motive and the justification for their 
eiectment and replacement hv self-constituted reformers 
who nut forward the additional plea that true Sikhism (after 
the order of Guru Gobind) was not followed Similar 
motives inspired the Protestant Reformers in England to 
liJunder the monasteries: and there, as now in the Punjab, 

a movement which was religious in its origin rapidly 
acquired a political character. 


656. The Gurdwara reform movement took definite 
Political .loveioj.- shape in the summer and autumn of 1920 
s/m disputed shrines being the Chornaia 

n. * o- 1 . ('^^rdwara in Lahore City and the Baha ki 
. at Sialkot. In the former dispute a number of pro- 
minent Sikh agitators took part ; they wore dark-coloured 
turbans and earned ^ans, as the Sikh sword was denomi- 
nated. and called themselves Akalis. As the Gvrdwara 
movement took shape and developed into an important 
political issue, the numbers of the Akalis increased and 
well-denned associations of Akalis began to appear The 
movement then aimed at the control of the Khalsa College 
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and the Golden Temple. The reconstitution of the Coun- 
oil and ^lanagiiig Committee of tke College stilled com- 
plaints upon the former subject, but the latter problem 
was, owing to differences among the Sil^ communit;^ less 
susceptible of solution. After consultation with His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Patiala, a Provincial Advisory Com- 
mittee Avas formed to d^a^Y up a scheme for the management 
of the Golden Temidc. A large meeting of Sikhs agreed to 
nccopt the uoiniiicos of GovtM'uniciit on tlic Coniiiiittec, uut 
the Committee, as contem]>lated. w:is still-born, for it 
merged itself in a larger and self-appointed organisation, 
known as the Shromani Gurdwara Parhandhak Com- 
mittee, consisting of 175 members. Religious reform had 
now become the watchword of the Sikh malcontents. The 
Shromani Gurdwara Parhandhak Committee declared its 
intention of obtaining control over all the Sikh gurdwara^ 
and other Sikh religious institutions in tho Province and 
of providing for their management. The Akali or- 
ganised hv this committee, grew to abnomal porportions 
and was iitilised for the purpose of seizing Sikh shrines 
and nnrdu'aras. This semi-military body attracted re- 
cruits of every stamp, including cx-soldiers, returned emi- 
grants and men of bad eharaeter. * 

057. Tlie distinctive marks of the modern Akali are 
. the kirpan. which may be worn of ajiy 
nf tiio moiicrn Icii^th At tliG discrotion ot the wearer anci 

is often slung on a Sam Browne belt, and 
the black or dark-blue turban. Black is more in favour 
as a means of expressing the idea that the Sikh community 
is in mourning over the Nankana tragedy.^ Some Akalis 
also affect black shirts and trousers. Occasionally the ^r- 
ban worn is neither black nor dark-blue, but yellow. The 
use of khnddnr by Akalis is becoming general, even tur- 
Kahs boing mAdc of this^ matGriaL In addition to tno fctr- 
pan the militant Akali is often armed with a lathi or a 
mfa jang. The latter we^ipon is a long handled battle-axe 
with a curved blade and is ordinarily used for purposes of 
display or intimidation. This weapon has no religious 
significance whatever, but has always been much patronised 
bv the turbulent Jat Sikhs of the Central Punjab. 

fi'i« In strik'ing contrast to Sikhism is the other 
F.r,. «t monotheistio relifjon of Islam. It is 
wnm in tto. difficult to fix With anv approach to cer- 

taintv the time at which Muhammadanism 
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first made material progress among the population of the 
several portions of the Province. The people of the eastern 
districts generally refer their change of faith to the reign 
of Aurangzeb, and it is probable that the tradition very 
nearly expresses the trutli. Under the Afghan dynasties, 
while the great Provincial Governors were always Muham- 
madan, the local administration would appear to have been, 
in great measure left in the hands of Hindu chiefs who paid 
tribute and owed allegiance to the Sultan of Delhi. It is 
tolerably certain that little attempt was made at prosel^’tis- 
ing under the free-thinking Akbar. It would appear how- 
ever that during his reign and those of his immediate 
s^cessors the character of the administration changed con- 
siderably, a more direct and centralised control being sub- 
stituted for an almfost purely feudal system. The chan^^e 
gave the people Musalman Governors in the place of 
Hindus, and must have greatly facilitated the systematic 
persmition of the infidel which was instituted by Aurang- 
zeb. by far the most fanatical and bigoted, and probably 
Uie first who wius a bigot among the Emperors of Delhi. 

J fie local traditions toll us that in many cases the ances- 
tor of the present Musalman branch of a Village communitv 
adopted Islam “ in order to save the land of the village ’ ’ 
and It appears probable that some sort of legal disability 
was attached or attachable to a Hindu. In some cases the 
ancestor IS said to have b^n taken as a prisoner or hostage to 
ueihi and there circumcised and converted against his will 

be^nVo f Mahratta power there has, of course, 

mnft ® proselytism ; and conversion has been al- 

ost unknown within the last few' generations the first 

irom about ten generations back. 

859. On the frontier the spread of Islam was almost 

Wim In the W«t. of earlier date. Farishta puts 

•rn Punjrt. the Conversion of the Afghan mountain^rs 

Paw«lT^^«r 1 l rt- ® irontier and of the Gakkhars of the 
^ Division at the beginning of the 13th century 
jmd It IS certain that the latter were still Hindus whM 
they assassinate Muhammad Ghori in 1206 AD On 
Ae lower frontier it is probable that Muhammadan faith 

dominant when, early in the 16th century the 
^ volunterily elected a Qureshi and d^ector 
Of a Muhammadan shrine as their chief, only to be supw 
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seded at oco« by the Langah dynasty of Afghajw ; aad 
wheD a century later the Baloches spread into the Punjab, 
they probably found the Indian population already cob- 
Terted to their faith. The people of the Western Plains 
very generally attribute their conversion to Baha-ul-Haqq 
of Multan and Baba Farid of Pakpattan, who flourished 
about the end of the l3th and beginning of the 14th centuries ; 
and whether the tradition be true or no, the renown which 
to this day attaches to these holy men is of itself a proof 
that they must have attracted to themselves very numerous 
followings. Indeed the same may be said of Sakhi Sarwar, 
who probably lived at least a century earlier.- 


MtjO. In the eastern portion of the Punjab the 

faith of Islam in anything like its original 
lomji in 'hi- Kn-'i- pjjriiy was till oiiite hUcly to be found 
■ oiilv among the Saiyads, Pathans, Arabs, 
and other Musaliiianii of foreign origin, who are for the 
most part settled in towns. The .so-called Musalnians of the 
villages were Musalnians in little but name. They prac- 
lised circumcision, rejieated the knliuinh or ^tluhammadap 
profession of faith, and worshipped the village deities. 
Hut after the nmtiny a great revival took place. Muham- 
madan priests travelled far and wide through the country 
preacliing the true faith, and calling upon believers to 
ahanilon their idolatrous practices. And now almost every 
village in which Musalnians own any considerable portion 
has its moscpie. often of adobe only, while all the grosser and 
more open idolatries have been discontinued. But the vil- 
la</er i^f the East is still a very bad Miisalman. A peasant 
.^■aying his prayers in the field is a sight almost unknown, the 
fasts are almost universally disregarded, and there is still 
a very large admixture of Hindu practice. The Musalman 
of the villages was said to “ observe the feasts of both 
religions and the fasts of neither And indeed it is hard- 
ly possible that it should be otherwise. Conversion was sel- 
dom due to conviction, but was either forcible or made un- 
der pressure of the fear of confiscation. Thus the 
change of faith was usually confined to one or tw'O members 
of the brotherhood; and while it is common to find one 
branch of n joint village-community Musalmans and the 
Other Hindus, it is perhaps seldom' the case except among 
the Meos of Gurgadn that any considerable group of villagM 
has embraced Islam as a whole. Living then side by side 
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man converts should not ha ® MusaK 

wantonly endangered the life of her 'child*'* The 

llTiZZl tit tlltt lt7tnZr‘' 

“ t/:‘eha„5'oftirh '™f '?e 

Musaiman ^ ™'""’™ *" Hindu and 

661 . Chri.stianity owe..? its importance in tlie Pnni 
:;■', i "'I “antonertl'"'"'' ’r’'"’'^'' 

f>t.hii.},„K.nt. ^‘intoned there. In the ordinary accent 

Church in Indr^t'td::^:|n- -,,t->>liZd 
maintained for nrovidirm r i ’ Establislnnenl is 

=21. s ”aSir±E““ r ^ 

i=2E;^-£5E~;f«;£ 

cecds the limits nf tho t? i ^ l**nsdiction far e.'t- 

inclndef fmr ^ ^ Establishment This 

Scottish. Ihanan 

position in that the fci ■ <li«tinctive 

in the case oAhe firsSiamelfth ^n-T '^‘■^^oniinations (and 
appointed by the Secretory of individually 

officers of GWrnmm ' ■''^ 

662. As r^ards the Anglican Church the Pnniab i, 

i.»Wc Di<>c«r. Tounded in the year 1887 as -i 

• * lat 6f tte Bi.l,„„ 0, a. I..,,„„ ApponilTlT: 
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the l.\nd of the five rivers. 


tUe North-West Frontier Province, Sind, and Balucliistatt 
Though without jurisdiction the Bishop ^ also respons 
for K-ishinir, and was until quite r^entlv responsible tor 
fl.e Persian Gulf also. Bishop ^/alpy trench, . the hr.t 
Bishop, was a very remarkable personality, - 

tile Greatest scholars who ever came to India, and was kno 
to Indians as the zobm, padri. the master of seven langu- 
a-^es He tackled the great project of building a Cathedial 
at Lahore and carried it a very long way towards comple- 
tion. After ten years’ work in the Diocese he resigned the 
See and resuming w'ork as a Pioneer Evangelistic 
arv to MuhammadaiH. died at Muscat. He was followed 
in the Bishopric by two men of unusual calibre. Bishop 
Matthew in whom were realised the highest ideals ot a 
Bishop ns Pastor and Bishop Lefroy ^ a great 

riuirch Statesman, and about whom Lord Morley is saui 
to have remarked that he wished he could have made him 

Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. 

603. The Diocese is quite unique in character ; it is 
Ti T » ^ Di . predominantly a military Dio:ese, the 
cw i.rM!!ininui.tiy British Troops within its borders nuniher- 
miiiiarv. ■ 35 QOO officers and men. The Head- 

quarters and practially all the units of 
.Western Commands are in the Diocese, and it contains ban 
toninents which from, the point of view of Church minis- 
trations to Troops must he as important 
ILiwaltiindi and West Pidge ha\;e three full ^■]ttahons of 
Britisl. Infantrv besides several Batteries »* ^rt lW 
and large numbers of British Officers in Indian Regmien^^ 
There are 36 Government Chaplains mostli workin„ 
among Troops. The Domiciled Community “ 

numerous in the Lahore Diocese a-yn Madras 
but thev are strongly represented in Lahore itself 
two Pailway Chaplains minister to a community numbering 

three or four thousand. 

664 The Church in India has hitherto suffered con- 
, siderablv from the intellectual stagnation 

u. of which s^ms to settle over all forms of M- 

tivitv in India. In order to remove this 

dinn Church life in contact with the best 

the Mission of Help was sent out from England _ in the 

wld weather of 1922-23. Though iUs too early tojnd^ 

results as yet, a good deal has been done to rdbut the charge- 
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;Jiat the Church was making no efiort to keep abreast o£ the 
best scientific, philosophical, and religious thought of the 
times. 

The problem of European education has been 
The ci.urcb tacklcd by the Church with much energy and 
Cut. a fair measure of success {para. 450)., 

There are two great Lawrence Schools, one 
at Sanawar with 250 boys and 250 girls on its rolls, and 
one at Murree with about 250 boys and 100 girls, both of 
Nvliich are doing invaluable work. The Diocese has 
a big scheme in hand for building a great girls’ 
school to accommodate 300 girls. It will be on the 
site of St. Deny s School, Murree. When completed the 
girls at present in the Lawrence School at Murree will be 
transferred to this new school leaving room in the Boys’ 
School for a large number of boys already on the waiting 
list Auckland House, Simla, recently rebuilt and contain- 
ing over 100 girls has done first cla.ss work in providing 
education of a high grade for girls most of whom in less 
stringent times would have been sent to schools in Enlgand. 
The educationaljpolicy of the Diocese, in agreement with 
that of Government, is to concentrate the education of Euro- 
pean children in Hill Schools. In the matter of education 
of girls the Diocese owes an incalculably great debt to the 
Society of St. Hilda, a Society of laxly workers founded 
by Bishop Matthew in his Episcopate. At present over 
*20 verj’ highly qualified ladies are working in the Girls’ 
Schools of the Diocese in connection with this society, and 
the work that they have done in raising the standard of girls’ 
education is beyond all praise. 

06fi. Provision for the training of teachers is made 
TfAibinp cf fcttch* at Sanawar wheie there is a Training Col- 

lege for men teachers. Church of Eng- 
land girls, who wish for training as teachers, go to the 
excellent Roman Catholic College at St. Bede's, Simla, 
■where Church of England girls form usually quite half of 

arrangement, while in 
i^ory not ideal, has so far worked admirably in practice. 
The training of kindergarten teachers is undertaken at the 
Church of England School, St. Denv’s, Murree. which is 
also staffed bv ladies of St. Hilda’s^ocietv. 

6«7. The Missionary work of the Diocese is chiefly 
work. hands of the Church Missionary ^ 

ciety though the Cambridge Brotherhood 
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at Delhi in connection with the S. P. G. has long been es- 
tablished in the Southern Punjab. The S. P. G. also works 
a Mission at Rawalpindi. The Canadian Church has a 
small Mission in the Kangra Valley. 

(>68. The history of Missionary work in the Diocese 
j.eadin(f mismod- IS I’icli ill great names, and gathers round 
v,v3. certain big personalities. Bickersteth and 

Lerro\ of Delhi will long be remembered as devoted men of 
excejitional powers. Bickersteth broke down in health 
and liuving to leave India became Bishop of South Tokyo 
III Japan. Lefroy as Bishop of Lahore, and ultimately 
Metrof)()litan of India, liad the jovof Episcopal supervision 
ov(M the Mission that he so dearly loved, and where he had 
worked so devotedly for twenty years. There are at least 
thieenrher Missionaries (all of C. M. S.) who deserve 
mention and whose influence has passed beyond the indi- 
vidual and aft’ec'ted profoundly the large communities with 
which eacli one has been connected. Rowland Bsitcmaji 
worked in the Ceiitral Punjab among the Chuhras His 
School at N’arowal has probably a larger roll of converts 
to ( liristianity than any other Mission School in India 
Quite a large [iroportinn of these eonverts of his have taken 
Holy (Irders and reached positions of honour and responsi- 
bility in the Indian Church. His name is still remembered 
wHh veneration among the Punjabi Christians. He died 
in an l-.nudisli ])arish. The other two are happily still alive : 
Caiinii K. Guilford of Tarn Taran, by SS years' devoted- 
work, has won a position of influence among the Sikhs, 
His counsel is eagerly sought by those in authority in the 
ftiii'stions that arise in dealing wdth these difficult but war- 
like and attractive people. He is also perhaps the greatest 

cli in India on the Leper Community. 
His school for untainted children of Lepers at Tarn Taran 
and hi.'^ Leper Asylum at the same place are models of what 
.such institutions should be. 

660. Ma.ss movements in this Diocese can be briefly 
MuniinM* of u,e treated, because no doubt they are similar 

parts of India. There 
nioKo nf ,.u>or are some tw'enty-five thousand Church of 
iffovjniM England Christians, mostly in the Canal 

Colonies in this Diocese. The Bishop of Madras when he 
made a tour here, as Acting Metropolitan, professed him- 
self as profoundly impressed by the greater virility of the 
Christians here as compared with his own people. This is 
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probably tbe chief distinguishing feature of this masa 
Hiovei^nt work in the Punjab. The people among whom 
work is carried on are men. They are by no means perfect 
as yet, but the future is full of hope, because there is real 
stuff on which to work. 

670. To sum up, the Diocese sorely needs to be divided 

NVewity for sub- in the interests of efficiency. It is far too 
Dwi' supervision by one Bishop. Bub 

anybody who has had charge of it. as it 
stands, has liad a sphere, wliich. for intereet and fasci- 
nation, niQst be unique in the Church in the Empire. 

671. The See of Lahore as constituted by Letters 
coDj^titutiori Patent includes the Punjab, the North- 

Dioctw*^ I'Bi.oro West Frontier Province, and the Province 

of Sind, which was formerly a part of the 
Bombay Diocese. The Bishop also exercises Ecclevsiasti- 
cal jurisdiction in K.ashmir and in the Persian Gulf. 
With the extension of British military ixrupatioii on the 
South-West Frontier the Ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the 
Bisliop lias also extended to Quetta and other places m 
Southern Balucfiistan occupied by British troops. Like 
all other Indian Sees, the Lahore See is suiiject to the 
authority of the Bishop of Calcutta as Metropolitan. By 
authorization of the Letters Patent two Archdeacons are 
appointed by the Bishop ; one, with the title Archdeacon 
of Lahore, from among the Senior Chaplains, who exer- 
cises Archidiaconal jurisdiction within the limits defined 
above : the other, with the title Archdeacon of Delhi, ap- 
pointed specially to supervise and stimulate the work 
among the Indian congregations of the diocese. 

672. The interior of the Lahore Cathedral was com- 
pleted in 1892. The two western towers 
were completed in 1913 at a cost of about 

Rs. 60,000. A further proposal to extend the nave west- 
wards by the addition of two bays, at an estimated cost 
of about another Rs. 70,000. has been accepted by the Dio- 
cesan Conference and the Cathedral Vestry, hut for this 
addition funds have not yet been raised. 

673. The following are the principal Educational 

Institutions in the Punjab which are Dio- 
iDrtitotron*'" *" cesan, or in which the religious teaching 

^ is that of the Church of England : — fl) 
Lahore Divinity College. Church Missionary Society. 


r.uboro Cftthtdra). 
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The LawreDce Royal Military School, Sanawar (Simla 
Hills). (3) The Lawrence School, Ghora Gali, Murree. (4) 
Bishop Cotton's School, Simla. (5) Auckland House 
.school, Simla. (6) The Mayo Orphanage and School for 
girls, Simla. (7) Christ Church Schools at Simla. (8) 
St. Deny s School for girls at Murree. (9) The Cathedral 
Orphanages at J-ahore. (10) Cathedral School for boys and 
for girls at Lahore. (11) Indian Christian Boys Schools 
—Baring High School, Batala (Gurdaspur), Vernacular 
Middle School, Clarkabad (Lahore). (12) Indian Chris- 
tian Girls' School — Alexandra High School, Amritsar, 
Middle School, Amritsar, Primary Schools .at Clarkabad, 
Narowal (Sialkot) and Ajiiala (Amritsar). (13) Boys’ 
Mission Schools at Multan. Bahawalpur, Amritsar, Maji- 
tha (Amritsar), B-atala. I'atchgarh (Gurdaspur), Naro- 
wal. and Kotgarh (Simla). (14) Girls’ Mission Schools 
at -\mritsar. Jandiala (Amritsar) and other places. 

674. Tlie Chun-h Missionary Society began work in 

the Diocese of Lahore in 1851 on the ar- 


i^I.Tiarv'sH'irty '** Robert Clark, M.A., 

who completed almost 50 years of work in 
the countiT. Geographically its Missions may be divided 
into three sections. — (a) thase of the Central Punjab, with 
main stations at Lahore, Amritsar, Tarn Taran, Batala, 


Narowal. Ajnala, Asrapnr (Amritsar), Clarkabad, Gojra, 
Tul>a Tek Singh and Multan: (b) the long Frontier line 
comprising Simla and Kotgarh ; Islamabad and Srinagar ; 
Peshawar. Bannu. Tank. Dera Ismail Khan and Sakhi 


‘^arwnr : Quetta and the Kelat country : (c) the Sind sta- 
tions of Shikarpur, Snkkur, Hyderabad and Karachi. 
The European ^fissionaries, including those on furlough, 
consist of 18 Clergymen, 8 men and 4 women Doctors. 11 
Nurses, and 25 other lay missionaries (3 men. 22 women) ; 
and there are besides 20 Indian Clerg>Tuen and 8 Indian 
Doctors, as well as a consider.able staff of Catechists, School • 


Teachers and Hospital workers. The work is mainly of 
three kinds, riz.. (1) in connection with the Mass Move- 
ment towards Christianity in the villages of the Central 
Piinjah. notably around "Batala, Narowal and Clarkabad, 
and in the Chenab and Chunian Colonies ; (2) Medical, 


im hiding seven main hospitals for men and women com- 
bined. .and 2 for women only : these are all on the frontier 
line of Missions, except those at Amritsar. Multan and 
Narowal : (3) Educational, including the Divinity School 
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at Laliore, a first grade College at Peshawar, 9 High 
Schools. 6 Middle Schools, besides Village Schools. 

675. The Church of England Zenana Missionary 
ci.uroh..f Societv has statioiis ill the diocese of La- 

Amritsar. Tarn Taran, Jandiala, 
*'■ Batala, Narowal. Ajnala, and Asrapur 

(Amritsar), and Majitha. In every one of these it has a 
women’s hospital or dispensary, and in most of them girls' 
schools also, while women are visited and taught in their 
homes both in cities and villages. The chief educational 
centres are Amritsar. Batala and Narowal. 


676. The Zenana Bible and Medical Mission has sta- 

tions at Lahore and Kasur in Lahore dis- 
employs at these places ten :Mis- 
sionaries or Assistant Missionaries. There 
are schools in both stations — the Kinnaird High School at 
Lahore having an attendance of 16*2 girls. 

677. The Societv for the Propagation of the Gospel 

, . has a Mission in the South of the Puniab, 

Si.riftT for «)ic -.i 1 I . . 11 • I 

prrj.apafun -f With its hcad-quartcrs at Delhi, and 
■ c r.o«i.ci iia- branches in Karnal, Giirgaon. Rewaii 

(Gurgaon) and Mahrauli (Delhi). It was 
fouTMled in 1852. and lias an extensive organization in 
various departments of Mission work, both Medical, Edu- 
cational and Evangelistic. It has three well-equipped 
Zenana Hospitals, in Delhi, Karnal and Rewari, respec- 
tively; the Karnal hospital work is, however, at present 
suspended. It has a staff of 28 European lady workers, 
of w’hom 10 are medical and the rest have charge of Schools 
or are engaged in Zenana work in Delhi and the otit- 
slations of the Mission. 


678. Allied with the S. P. G. Mission is the Cam- 
_ ^ bridge Mission, which has undertaken the 

Mil. male work of the district. 

It has 8 ordained and 5 other lay 
European Missionaries. It has a College affiliated to the 
Punjab University, and leaching up to the M.A. degree 
examinations. It numbers 260 students, over 90 of whom 
live in hostels connected with the College. The Mission 
has also charge of a large Mission School with 860 boys. 
Grants-in-aid from Government are received for all the 
.Medical and Educational institutions of the Mission. 
The Cambridge Mission has also a branch at RohtaK for 
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work among the Jats and other villagers of the district, 

congregations of Christians among 
the Chamars in the Delhi province and the Gurgaon dis- 
trict. ° 

679. The Punjab foniis part of one of the six 
( lu.rci. ..f ^'"^fbyteries. by which the Church of Scot- 
'3t„i land IS represented in India, the whole 

Presbytery comprising the Punjab, the 
^orth-West Frontier Province. Jammu and Chamba 
Jiach Presbytery consists of all the ministers of the Church 
ot .'>cotland who hold appointments of the Church within 
IN i)ounds and om* elder .sent by each Kirk Session, within 
the same bounds. There are three dulv constituted Kirk 
Sessions, r/ 2 .. Lahore, Simla and Rawalpindi-Murree 
ihe I resbytery meets at various centres to transact busi- 
ness connected with the Church. Scottish regiments are 
uxiallv accompanied by Uieir own Chaplain, who acts as 
the Cliaplain of the station, while the regiment remaims, 
the other ( haplain. if there is one. being for the time sent 
elsewhere. At the present time there are 3 Scottish 
legiiiKMits within the bounds of the Presbytery of the 
Punjab and North-West Frontier Province. The Chap- 
Uim-y work of the Punjab is under the direction of the 
1 residency Senior Chaplain of Bengal. Calcutta 

H>^0. The Church of Scotland Punjab Mission was 
, ^ . founded in 1857 and carries on work at 
lul l .Mission. sialkot , tlammii, (iiijrat. \Vazirabad, 

Daska. Chamba and Jalalpur. The work 
i^ evangelical, ediieatioiml and medical. There are 5 
mi.ssionaries. 1 medical mivssionary and 3 European edu- 
cational missionaries. Mission work is also carried on by 
the Church of Scotland Women’s Association for Foreign 
Missions at Oiijrat. Sialkot. Chamba and Daska. There 
arc 14 lady missionaries and a number of native teachers 
nml assistants. 


681. Portions of the Provinoc are included in thp 
Ilomnn Cnthftlic Roman Catholic Metropolitan See of 
• a..r.h Simla, the Archdiocese of Agra, the 

Diocese of Lahpre and the Prefecture 
Apostolic of Kashmir and Kafiristan. The Roman Catho- 
lic Chaplains are not paid by the State, but grants-in-aid 
ai^ given to the Church in cantonments according to the 
established strength of British Troops in the Station. 
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682. The Vicariate Apostolic of Hindustan, with 

its Episcopal See at Agra, was constituted 
^dioMsc of g Archdiocese by the Holy See on Septem ■ 

ber 1st, 1886. Originally embracing the 
whole Punjab, the Diocese now includes the Province of 
Delhi only, with a Chaplain at Delhi. 

683. In 1880 the portion of the Punjab extending 

northwards from the River Sutlej (in- 
Di.«-»c of i,aWo. elusive of Ferozepore) was formed into a 

Vicariate separate from that of Hin- 
dustan. and the Right Reverend Dr. P. Tosi was 
appointed Bishop and Vicar- Apostolic of the Ihinjah. hi 
1886 the Vicariate was constituted a Diocese under the 
title of the Diocese of Lahore. The Diocese of Lahore on 
the north extends up to the districts of Bannu. Kohat, 
Jhelum and Attock. and the State of Kashmir, and in- 
cludes the Native State of Cliamba. On the west it ex- 
tends to the confines of Afghanistan and Baludiistan, 
comprising the Punjab districts of Muzaftargarh. Dera 
Ghazi Khan and Mianwali and the Native State of 
Bahawalpur. It has for its southern limits Rajputana 
and the Diocese of Simla, and extends as far as the 
boundaries of the Patiala State and the Ambala di.strict. 
On the east it comprises the di.strict of Kangra. exclusive 
of the Kulu sub-division. The first Bishop of the Diocese 
of Lahore was Dr. Symphorien Mouard, consecrated in 
1886. On his death in 1890 Dr. Vaiiden Bosch became 
Bishop in 1891 and was transforred to Agra in 1892 
Dr. Godfrey Pelckmans was consecrated on the, 13th 
August 1893 at Simla by Dr. Vanden Bosch. Dr, 
Pelck'mans died in 1004. and was succeeded by the pi-es«ut 
Bishop. Dr. Fabian Eestermans, who was consecrated at 
Antwerp in 1905. 


684. The Prefecture Apostolic of Ka.shmir and 

Kafiristan was erected as a .separate 
ProfecjPToApwto- Ecclesiastical charge by the Holy See on 
■Dd the 6th July 1887, It comprises the Punj- 
ab districts of Rawalpindi, Jhelum and 
Attock. The Prefect Apostolic appoints Military Chap- 
laiDs to Rawalpindi, West Ridge. Murree and the Murree 
Galilee. Besides these Chaplains, the Prefecture main- 
tains additional Chaplains, who receive no grant or 
allowances from Government. — one at Rawalpindi for 

employes, and, during the summer season, one for 
the Military Camps near Murree. 
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C&5. On September 13tli, 1910, the Archdiocese and 

Metropolitan See of Simla was erected by 
£a, a'!. ci*"" formed by separat- 

>iria. ‘ ' ' ing certain districts from the Archdiocese 


of Agra and from the Diocese of Lahore 
respectively. From Agra the new Archdiocese received 
the districts of Simla. Ambala, Hissar and Karnal ; and 
the Slates of Loharu. Maler Kotla, Jind, Nabha and 
Patiala ; from Lahore the sub-division of Kulu, with 
Lahul and Spiti. and the States of Mandi and Suket. 
The first Archbishop and the Metropolitan is the Most 
Revd. E. A. .1, Kenealy, D. D.. who was consecrated in 
Rome on January 1st. 1911. by Cardinal Gotti, assisted 
by the Archbishop of Westminister and Archbishop 
Jacquet, 'Ihe Suffragans of the Metropolitan See of 
Simla are the Diocesan of Lahore and the Prefect Apostolic 
of Kashmir and Kafiristan. The Archbishop of Simla 
appoints a Civil Chaplain to Simla, also Military Chap- 
lains to Ambala. Dagshai, Jutogh, Kasauli, Solon and 
Subathii in the Simla Hills. 


GBfi. The Educational Institutions of the Roman 


Catholic Church in the Punjab are: — (?) 

Simla Archdiocese — (1) Convent of 
Jesus and Mary, Chelsea, Simla ; (2) St. 
Aloysius’ Boarding School, for young ladies ; (3) St. 
Francis' Military (Orphanage. Simla, for European girls ; 

(4) St. Bede’s College for tlie training of School Teachers; 

(5) Loretto Convent at Tara Hill, Simla— Boardinj; School 
for young ladies, conducted by the Nuns of the Institute 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary ; (6) St. Joseph’s Day 
Sch(K)l. by the same Nuns, for girls and also for boys up to 
8 years of age : (//) in the Lahore Diocese— (1) St. 
Anthony’s High School for European bo 3 ’s at Lahore ; 

(2) St. Francis’ Orphanage for Indian boys at Lahore ; 

(3) the Convent ScIkm)! of the Congregation of Jesus and 

Alary, for European girls at Lahore ; (4) {a) the Sacred 
Heart College for Indian girls at Lahore, (6) St. Joseph’s 
Orphanage for Indian girls at Lahore ; (5) a High Scnool 
at Dalwal, Jlielum district ; (6) St. Mary’s Convent 
School for boys and girls at Multan ; (7) the Convent 
School at Sialkot : (8) the Convent of the Sacred Heart 
at Dalhousie, for boys and girls ; (9) two Convents of 
Nuns of the Order of Jesus and Mary at Sialkot and 
Lahore ; (10) four Convents of the Congregation of 

Charity at Lahore, Multan, Dalhousie and Khushpur 
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, jur); (11) two Convents of the Franciscan Nuns at 
.ahore in charge of the Punjab Female Asylum, and at 
Marvabad. Besides these there are elementary school:^ 
for Indian children of both sexes at Kluishpur. Adah, 
Sahowala, Matyabad and Jamki (Sialkot), containing in 
all more than 500 scholars. 


687. The Wesleyan Methodist Church in the Punjab 

Ti,.- administered by the General Supefin- 

tendent, Bombay and Punjab District, at 
Simla. Churches have been built at Rawalpindi. West 
Ridge, Sialkot, Lahore, Ferozepore and Ambala and there 
are soldiers’ homes at the two last-named places. Chap- 
lains are stationed at Rawalpindi, Lahore, Simla, and 
Sabathu and there is also an acting Chaplain at Daliiousie 
during the hot weather. Wesleyan troops in other stations 
are regularly visited and ministered to. The Church has 
no vernacular work in the Punjab, its ministrv being con- 
fined to British troops and civilians: but the Wesley;ui 
Chaplains also minister to the Baptists and Congregation- 
alists in all stations except Kasauli and Dagshai. as a 
Bapti.st Chaplain is stationed at Kasauli. 

688. The London Baptist Missionary Societv npeiied 
tij.* Bftptisf M- jf-*’ station in the Punjab, at Delhi, 

1818, At the present time it 
has stations also at Simla, Kasauli. Kalka, Kharar 
Bhiwani and Palwal. There is a High School for Bovs 
at Kliarar. Ambala: a High School for Girls at Delhi; and 
^me 35 Middle and Upper Primary and Kindergarten 
Schools. The Higher Education of its students is carried 
on in co-operation with the Cambridge Mission, and the 
St. Stephen s College in Delhi : there being Baptist Hostel.s 
were for both Christian and Non-Christian student. 
Ihere are two hospitals at Palwal. each with two European 
D^tors in charge, one for men and the other for women 
There are also women’s hospital at Bhiwani. with three doc- 
tors; and a number of dispensaries in the main and the sub- 
statiOM. There are some 40 or more European Missionaries 
in the Baptist Mission Stations of the Punjab, and the whole 
Christian Community connected with the Mission numbers 
about 4.000. 

689. The work of the Salvation Army is under the 
The faiwtioB direction of Commissioner* E, Hoe, the- 

headquarters for the force for the Punjab 
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and United Provinces being now in Lahore, with respon- 
sibility direct to the London International Headquarters. 
Operations began in the Punjab about 20 years ago, and 
the Army has now more than 250 Officers working under 
Us direction in this Province. The aims of the S^vation 
Army, in addition to its wide religious propaganda, ar<i 
-chiefly directed to the reformation and the regeneration of 
Criminals and otlier Depressed Classy, as w’ell as the im- 
provenient of various village industries. In carrying out 
this policy. Weaving Schools have been formed in Lahore 
and Ludhiana. Settlements for Criminal Tribes, partly 
industrial and jiartly agricultural, have been established 
at Kot .\dhian (Sheikhupnra). Changa Manga (Lahore), 
Kassowal (Montgomery), and Ani (Kulu). A large and 
flourishing village has also l>cen established near Khanewal, 
where Salvationists of the poorer classes have the oppor- 
tunity of purchasing holdings of land on easy instalments, 
'inder skilled and sympathetic oversight. 

Oflfl. In March 1881 the Methodist Episcopal Church 

was established in Laliore and a Church, 

voluntary contributions and a 
subsidy from the Board of Foreign Mis- 
.«ions ill America, was dedicated on May 29tb, 


1'^84. In 1891 a station was established at Delhi and in 


;it Hissar. and missionaries are resident in these 
three places only. The work in English has been taken 
over bv the Wesleyan Chaplains. Tn 1902 the Church 
comnieneed a forward movement along vernacular lines 
•ind at present there are 275 male and 240 female workers, 
earning on work in T.ahore. Gurdaspur. Multan, 
Muzaft’argarli, Jhang, Ferozepore, Karnal, Hissar dis- 
trict. Delhi Province, and also in several Native States. 
The Mission supports a boarding school for boys and one 
for girls in Lahore and also a boys’ school in Sonepat near 
Delhi. The Boys' Boarding School at prCvsent located in 
Lahore is to be moved shortly to Raewind at which time 
the missionary in charge of educational work will take up 
his residence at that station. Bishop ' J. W. Robins^, 
D D, resident in Bombay, is the Bishop in charge of this 


work. 

691. The American Presbyterian Church began 
, operations in the Punjab' in 1834, its first 

■SvLoi'.""'' station being Ludhiana. In 1849 Messrs. 

NcAvton and Forman began work in 
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following stations and districts in the 
Pimjab are occupieci by the Mission Ludhiana, Khanna 

Kfllfr (Ludhiana district), Lahore. Sharakpur and 

Hoshiarpur and Ambala 
bantokh Majra is in charge of an itinerant Missionary 

Ihere are in connection with the Mission 30 ordained 
whni?°« Missionaries and 7 Medical Missionaries, of 

Ar addition to the above 

33 lady Missionaries, and 34 ordained Native Ministers 

u Mission's Forman 

Christian College at Uhore teaches up to the M.A. and 

Punjab University, and has over 

r 'Lhis institution receives a 

grant Irom Government. It has also important educa- 

the UirU^Vh hoarding School at Ludhiana and 

the Girls School at Hoshiarpur for the benefit of the 

ir. wLn addition to these there 

are High ^ehools for the general public at Lahore, Jullun- 
dur and Arnbala. 

d92. The Sialkot Mission of the United Presbv- 
.. Church of North America was 

at Sialkot in 1855 bv the 
Keverend Andrew Gordon. It consists 
, ,«t pre.sent of 24 ordained men, most of 

whom are married, with their wives, one layman ami wife, 
OI L male physician and wife, three female physicians and 
4U unmarned ladies. The stations are at Guiranwala 
^angah Dogran and Sangla (Gujranwala), (iurdaspu; 

t 1 (Ourdaspiir), Sialkot, Pasrur and Zaiar- 

nal (bialkot). Sargodha (Shahpur). Jhelum and Kawal- 
pindi Ldiicational work is carried on in 2U4 schools of 
whmh two,— one for boys at Gujranwala and one for girls 
a Pasrur are Industrial : 190 are primary, mostlv in- 
igenous boys to which girls too are admitted and 

fiiah L® middle, o for boys and 3 for girls ; and 4 

?hpVn addition to these are 

the Gordon Mission College at Rawalpindi, affiliated to 

the ThPnwV'‘rq ‘^^^sses, and 
the Snf S Seminary at Gujranwala which aims at 
ffie training of religious leaders. There is a general hos- 

hospitals at Jhelum, Pasrur 
<5onnection with each of these is a clis- 

’ wen 1 * ®*^ dispensaries at Bhera and 

'Maiakwal (Shahpur) and at Kala (Jhelum ). 
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(’IVIL DIVISIONS or BRITISH TERRIfOliV. 

693. The first acquisition of territory, which now 
T!. D-ii.i Tor- forms part of the Punjab, resulted from 
ri-or> anil ihi- Loid Lake’s Mahratta campaign and the 

Foil* Irt tor V ^ • • 4 . irx 

treaty ot barji-Aiijangara (December 30. 
18B3). Tlie territory acquired was the country on the right 
bank of the Jumna, and is comprised in the present dis- 
tricts of Gurgaou, Kohtak. Karnal, Hissar. The country 
was at first under the general political control of the North- 
Western Provinces. It was then the policy to make the 
Jumna the frontier, and to provide for the districts beyond 
by granting tiiem to great chiefs who were to receive the 
revenue, and be responsible for the administration. The 
plan failed ; and after some years under the North- 
Western Provinces government, the events of the Mutiny 
compellcYl the transfer of the districts (1858) to the Punj- 
.al) The next important occurrence was the Protection 
ti'caty of 1809 with the chiefs on this side {i.e., the side 
nearest the British capital) of the Sutlej. The chiefs be- 
came alarmed by the incursions of Ranjit Singh, who in- 
deed in 1806 advanced as far as the British cantonment 
at Karnal. The greater chiefs have since been confirmed 
as feudatory princes (Faridkot, Patiala, Jind, Nabha, and 
the minor States of Malei Kotla and Kalsia), the others 
became jagirdars or smaller chiefs to whom the revenue of 
the territory was granted. Some of the States have since 
lapsed from failure of heirs, e.g.. part of Jind in 1834, 
Kaithal (now part of Karnal district) in 1843, and 
Thanesar in 1850. In 1845 the Ladwa State was forfeited 
for rebellion, and now forms part of Karnal district. 

69^. Direct control in the Delhi Teriitnvy was exer- 
AaminwtraCTc au (.{sed at first bv the Resident at Delhi, but 

sntioj Territory. the Constantly increasing area to be ad- 
ministered led in 1819 to the formation of four “ divisions ** 
under Principal Assistant Commissioners, who exercised 
executive control under the orders of the Resident. These 
four divisions were the beginnings of the present districte 
of Delhi. Rohtak, Gurgaon and Hissar. Panipat (now 
Karnal ) was separately established in 1824, and in 1832 
these five districts were brought under the Regulations and 
included in the North-Western Provinces, with which they 
remained for 2fi years. One of the results of this develop- 
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meut of the administratiou was the closer attention paid tc 
affairs in Bhattiana. After a long boundary contentiuu 
with Patiala the British Government asserted its supremacy 
over the country upon which encroachment had been made, 
and^a separate district of Bhattiana was established about 
1837, subsequently becoming part of the later Sirsa district. 
These six districts were grouped for administrative pur- 
poses into the Delhi and Hissar divisions. Things so re- 
mained till Ranjit Singh’s death, and some years after- 
wards. when the Darbar (or Sikh Court) was foolishly moved 
to interfere on the other side of the Sutlej ; this led to the 
first Silch War, and the annexation of the cis-Sutlej dis- 
tricts, Ferozepore, Ludhiana, Ambala, as well as (for 
security) the districts of Julinndur, Hoshiarpur, and Kan- 
gra, which were trans-Sutlej, or between the Sutlej and 
the Beas Rivers. A British Re.'iiclent was appointed to 
aid the Darbar in administering the Punjab to the north- 
west of the Beas River ; but a second Sikh war broke out, 
and. in 1849, Lord Dalhousie very reluctantlv annexed the 
whole. 

695. The Province was not attached to anyPresi- 
Arlminivtrfttivo dency, but simply annexed to the Brit- 

ish dominion. It was divided into 
seven divisions in charge of Commission- 
ers, with headquarters at Ambala, Jullundur, Amritsar, 
Lahore, Multan, Rawalpindi and Leiah (Derajat), em- 
bracing 24 districts. These districts were Thanesar, Am- 
hala, Simla, Kangra, Hoshiarpur, Jullundur. Ferozepore, 
Pakpattan (1852 Gugera, 1865 Montgomery), Lahore, Am- 
ritsar, Batala (1852 Giirdaspur), Wazirabafl (1852 Gujran- 
wala), Giijrat, Shahpur. Rawalpindi, Leiah (1861 Bannu), 
Dera Ismail Khan. Jhang, Multan. Khangarh (1861 
Muzaffargarh), Dera Ghazi Khan and in 1852 Sialkot. The 
three additional districts of Peshawar , Kohat and Hazara, 
at first administered under the direct control of the Board, 
were formed into an eighth division about the year 1850. 
Tn February 1858 the divisions of Delhi and Hissar were 
formally incorporated in the province of the Punjab, add- 
ing six to the twenty-seven original districts. The 
Thanesar district, however, was broken up in 1862, and 
divided between Ambala and Karnal (Panipat). The 
division of the Province into ten divisions and thirtv-two 
■<Hstrict8 continued fdr 22 years unchanged. In 1884, how- 


AA 
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ever, ColUI^i^^ioll0^5 \\ere relieved of Civil work, the ten 
Coniniissioiiei 'bip^ were reduced to six, those of Hissar, 
Ainbala, Aniritsar and Multan ceasing to exist ; the dis- 
tricts of which iliey were composed being apportioned be- 
tween the divisions of Delhi, Jnllundur, Lahore, Rawal- 
pindi and the Di'rajai. The f^irsa district was abolished 
and divided between tlie districts of Hissar and Ferozepore. 
The creation of a new administration (the North-West 
Frontier Province) for the management of the political 
affairs of the North-West Frontier was proclaimed on the 
25th October 1001 Under this proclamation the districts 
of Hazara, Peshawar and Kohat. the Bannu and Marwat 
of Baiinii district, and the Tank. Knlachi and Dera 
Ismail Khan tnhsil.< of Dora Ismail Khan district, wdh a 
total area of 13,077 square miles, ceased to form part of the 
provinces. The districts of Lyallpur and Attock were con- 
stituted in 1004. 


606. Apart from a few unimportant transfers due to 

riverain action between the United Pro 
vinces and the Kanial and Gurgaon dis- 

from r.mjM.. tvicts of tlio Punjab there lias been only 
me change in the boundaries of' the Province since then. 
But that was a most important one. In 1911 it w’as decid- 
ed to move the Imperial Capital to Dellii and the district 
was icmodcllcd and placed under a separate local gov^- 
meiit as a separate province in the following year. Ine 
]>rc^^ont province of Delhi befirs little relation to the old 
Pnniab district of that name; that district consisted ot 
tlirec tahsils—VoM. Sonepat and Ballabgarh. At the 
time of separation the tahsil of Sonepat with ao area of 
448 square miles was transferred bodily to the Kohtak 
district, whilst an area of 280 square miles from B^ah- 
earh tahfil was transferred to the Gurgoan district^ 
The maior portion of the old district therefore remained in 
the Punjab and onlv the Delhi tahsil and a small 
of the Ballabgarh tahsil went to the new Province. Later 
on the Delhi Province was enlarged by the addition of some 
48 square miles from the Meerut district of the Gnitea 
Provinces, and was thus brought to ite Present size of 6M 
square miles. In 1919 the Sheikhupura distoot wM 
created out of parts of the Lahore 
tricts, some subsidiary transfers from Sialkot to ] 
;wala taking place at the same time. 



697. The preaent arrangement of the Province for administrative piirpoaos is as fol- 

Pr«MBt adiDiaii. loWS : — 
tntlfo diritioiii* 
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n GDJRANWALA DIS- I 2,802 1 8 I ; 1,218 I 135.693 1 823,5811 605.582 + 3-0 —18-1 
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JHANG DISTRICT .. i 3,393 1 4 i 680 i 119,335 i 670.559 I 524.803 i +8-7 i +23-1 
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UAKBI STATE .. l^iOO 1 165 39,455 185,048 181,110 +2-2 •{-4'1 
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aviuntj sadons 698. The twenty^oDG seBsions divisions 

diTi^ions. arranged as follows 


Diviaioii. 


Districts. 



Distrietfl. 


Hissar 


Hissar. 

Gartiaon 


Kanial 

Karnal. 

Bolitak. 

AnibaKi 

Anibala. 

J^iiula. 

Hosbiarpnr . . 

a 

1 • 
Hoshiarpur. 
Kanpra (with- 
out Kulu). 

1 

JuUundur 

Jullundur . . 

Ludhiana 

Ludhiana. 

Ferozeporo 

Ferozeporo .. 

Lahore 

Lahore. 

Amritsar 

Ainritgar. 

Gurdaspnr 

Gurdaspnr. 


G'ljramvala . . 

Gnjranwala. 

(i\ijrat. 

Sialkot 

•Ihchim 

Sialkot. 

Jhfluin. 

Bawalpindi .. 
Attock 

Miamvali 

Bawalpindi. 

.\ttock. 

Miivnwali. 

Shahpur 

Shahpur. 

Jhang (Civil oases) 

Lyallpur 

Lyallpur. 

.lliang (Sessions 
cases). 

Sheikbupura. 

Multan 

Multan. 

Muzoffargarh. 

Dera Ghazi 
Khan. 

Dera Ghazi 

IChan. 

Montgomery .. 

Montgomery. 


The Bub-division of Kulu forms a separate civil 

the Deputy Commissioner of Kangra being tbe Mnot 
Judge. Sessions oases from the Kulu sub-division, however, 

are tried by the Sessions Judge of Hoshiarpur. 
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699. Sub-divisions (para. 68) have been constituted 

at Sirsa (Hissar), Sonepat (Rohtak), Pal- 
and wal (GuTgaon), Kaithal (Kamal), Rupar 

(Ambala), Kulu (Kangra), Fazilka and Moga (Ferozepore), 
Kasur (Lahore), KJiushab (Shahpur), Find Dadan Khan 
(Jhelum), Pindigheb (Attock), Bhakkar (^liamvali). Pak- 
pattan (^lontgoniery). Khanewal (Multan), Leiah and 
Alipur (MuzafFargarh), and Rajanpur (Dera Gbazi Khan). 
Special sub-divisional officers are deputed in the suininer 
months for the charge of the hill stations of Dalliousie 
(Gurdaspur), and Murree (Rawalpindi). Suh-taksils in 
charge of Naib-Tahsildars (who are subordinate to the 
Tahsildar of the taksil) exist at Tohana and Uabwali 
(Hissar), Kalka (Ambala), Simla and Kot Khai (Simla), 
Nathana and Abohar (Ferozepore), Bhera (Shahpur) and 
Kalabagh (Mianwali). 
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APPENDIX I. 

LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOUS OP THE PUNJAB. 


Kame. 

Aiv<umod charge of 
office. 


Sir John Lawrence, Bart., 
Q.C.B. 

l«t January 1SS9 ... 

(Aft. by creation Boron Law* 
reuce, G.C.S I.). 

Sir Robert Montgomery*, K.C.B. 

25th February 1859 

(Aft. G.C.S.I.). Officiating. 
Contirmed l>f May, 1869. 

Donald Friell McLeod, C.B. ... 

loth January 1865... 

(Aft K.C.S.I.). 

Major*General Sir Henry 
Durand, E.C.S.I.i C.B. 

R. H. Davio9^ C.S.I. 

let Juno 1S70 ... 

20th January 1671... 

Died at Tonk, in the Dera 
Ismail Khan District, 1st 
January' 1671. 

(Aft K C.S.I., C.I.E.). 

(After K.C S.I., C.I.E.). 

R. E. Egorton, C.S.I. 

2nd April 1877 

Sir Charles U. AitchUon, 
K.C.S.L, C.LE. 

3rd April 1682. 


James Broadwood Ljall 

2nd April 1887 

(Aft G.C.I.E, K.C.S I.). 

Sir DennU Fitzpatrick, K.C.S.I. 

6th March 1692. 


William Mackwortb Tonjiff 
K.C.8.I. 

6th March 1897. 


Site. M.Rifaz,K.C.S.I. ... 

6th March 1902. 


Sir D. C. J. IbbeUon, K.C.S.I., 

T. 0. Walker, C.8.I., 

Sir Looi* W. Dane, K.C.I.B., 

C.8.L 

6th March 1907 ... 

22nd May 1907 ... 

26th May 1908 ... 

And Officiating 27th April (o 
19th October 1906. Besiined 
22nd January 1008. 

(Aft. K.C.I.E.. C.S.L,) Offl. 
ciatingto ISth Aognst 1907 
and from 22ad Janoarv 160S ' 
(After G.C.I.B.). ' 

James UcCrone Doaie, C.8.I. 

SirM. P. CVDiiTer, O.C.I.B., 
K.C.8.I. 

26th April 1911 ... 

26tb May 1913. 

(Aft. K.C.S.I.) Offleiatinff l> 
4th Angnit 1911. 

8irB.D. UaeUgaa, K.CA.I., 
K.C.I.B. 

26th May 1919. 



GOVERNOR OP THE PUNJAB. 


Name, 

Awomed charge 
of oSee. 

RuiABsa. 

Sir E. D. Maclagtn, K,C.8.I.. ' 

SrdJannary 1921. 


K.C.LB. 1 
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APPENDIX II. 

BISHOPS OF THE DIOCESE OF LAHORE. 

T. V. French. D.D. ... December 1877. 


Henry James Matthew, D.D. 
George Alfred Lefroy, D.D. 
H. B. Dorraut, D.D. 


6ih January 1888. 
let November 1890. 
... 6th August 1919. 


* 





APPENDIX III. 

Sources. 

Pnblicatiooi of funjab Gororoniont* (*) 
GoToroaeot of India PobUcationa. (f) 
Other Poblication«« (|) 


Genera!^ 

* Punjab AdminiatrationReports, 1911-12, andsubaequeut yeft'-- 

* Douie : Land Administration Manual. 

* Financial Commissioner's Standing Orders, 
f Agricultural Statistics of India. 

t Statistics of British India, volumes I to IV. 

t Jmperial Gazetteer of India (Provincial Series), Punjab. 

f Ibbetson : Census of the Punjab, 1881. 

f Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms. 

t Rushbrook Williams : India in 1919. 

t Rushbrook Williams : India in 1920. 

t Rushbrook Williams, India in 1921-22. 

t Report of the census of the Punjab and Delhi, 1921. 

J Calvert : Wealth and Welfare of the Punjab (Civil and MUitaru 
Gazette, Lahore). 

X Roberta and Faulkner: Text-book of Punjab Agriculture (Civil 
and Military Gazette, Lahore). 

X Dooie: The Punjab, North-West Frontier Province and Kashmir 

(Cambridge University Press). 

} V. Smith : Oxford History of India (Clarendon Press). 

X Baden Powell : Land Systems of British India (Clarendon Press). 
X The Indian Year Book, 1922 (Times Press, Bombay). 

X Candler : Then and Now : A Retrospect. 

X V. Smith : Early History of India (Clarendon Press). 

CHAPTER II.^Hutorital. 

* I«igh : The Punjab and the War. 

CHAPTER III.— ’Form of Adminiitration t The Exeeutiot, 

* Police Administration Reports from 1912 onwards. 

CHAPTER X.—Land AdnunUtration. 

* Douie : Settlement Manual. 
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CHAPTER Xl.^Public Works Departmsnt. 

^ Dorman : High Ways in the Punjab : Past and Future. 

CHAPTER Xn.— Irrigation. 

t Trioimial Review of Irrigation in India, 1918—1921. 

CHAPTER XIII.—Edacation. 

* Progre a of Education during the Quinquennium ending 1916-17. 

♦Progress of Education daring the Quinquenniuni ending 1921*22. 

CHAPTER XIV.—Arehmology. 

•^\iinual Progress Report : Superintendent, ArchJBological Survey. 

* Annual Progress Report : Hindu and Buddhist monuments; 
Kortbem Circle, for the year ending Slst March 1921. 

•j- Arolueolo^cal Survey of India Reporta for the years 1872-73, 
by General Cunningham, Volume V. 

CHAPTER XV.’-Agrioalturo. 

* Season and Crop Reporta, 1920-21, 1921-22. 

t Estimates of Area and Yield of Principal Crops in India, 1920-21. 

X Calvert : Law and Principles of Co-operation (Thacker, Spink 
dc Co.). 

* Darling: Some Aspects of Co-operation in Germany, Italy 
And Ireland. 

CHAPTER XVI.^Forosts. 

} E. P. Stebbing : OTio Foresta of India (The Bodley Head' 

* Mustoe and Casson : Notes on Roadside Arboriculture. 

CHAPTER XVHI.^Tribto mnd LanguatoM. 

* Ibbetson : Punjab Castes. 



APPENDIX IV 

Glossary of vernacular and other Terms. 

(Fignies in brackets refer to paragraphs of the Report ) 

Pronunciation oj vouels in vernacular iconls (which are in 

italics). 


a as u in most 
4 as a in mast, 
i as i in pit. 

1 as ea in peat, 
u as u in pul). 


u as 00 in Fool, 
e as French e in t^te. 
o as 0 in roll, 
at as eye. 
au as 010 in cow. 


Ad7i6 m6lih 

Ala mdlih 

ArhH 

Baird 

Bania 

Bdr 

Bdra 

Bdrdni 

Baidi 

Bdzdr 

Bhda chdrd 


Bhang 

Bighn 


Bhdsa 

Bisuxi 

Biswdnsi 

Chddar 


. Inferior proprietor (221). 

. Superior owner over a village (221). 

. Commission agent in a mandi (497). 

. Spiked millet (507). 

. Village shopkeeper, money-lender. 

. Upland between two river valleys. 

. Inferior (lands). 

. Unirrigated (land), dependent on rainfall. 

. Bent taken by dirision of produce. 

. A street lined with shoin. 

. (1) Originaliy applied to a special form of joint 
village co-sharing in which the land was 
allotted by a peeuhar ‘ customary ’ method, 
designed to sooure equality ; (2) subsequently 
extended (and in its modem official use) to 
mean any form of constitution other ' than 
that of the ancestral share villages (218). 

. . Dried leaves of the hemp plant (cannabis 
saiiva)^ a narcotic (186). 

. . A measure of area (derived from the Moghul 
Empire). In the Western Punjab the higha 
is half a ghamdo, in the east the Shah- 
jah4ni bi^ftnis five-eighthff of an acre and the 
saminddn, or fcoeba five-twenty fourths 
of an acre. The actual used by saminddrs 
does not always correspond with the kacha 
higha used in Settlement Surveys (262). 

• . Chaff used for fodder (496). 

. . One-twentieth of a higha (q. v) (262). 

. . One-twentieth of a hiswa (q. t».) (262). 

. • A sheet worn as a shawl by men and some- 
times by women. 
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Cfiakddr 

Chamdr 


A tenantflottlor {inferior owner) in the South- 
wc-flt Punjab (209). 

A caste whose trade is to t-an leather. 


Chamia 

Chapdti 

Chaprdsi 

Chara.'i 

Chari 

Cliaudhri 


Chaukiddr 

Chrfn 

Chief Commissioner 

Chirdgdh 
Chogha 
Civil Surgeon 
Cognizable 

Commissioner 


Court of Wards .. 

Crore (karor) 
Daffaddr 


Gram {cicer arieiinim), a leguminous crop. 

A cake of unleavened bread. 

An orderly or inesaonger. 

The resin of the hemp plant {cannabis saiiva) 
used for smoking (13.')). 

Joiodr {q. V.) Used for foilder (507). 

(In ancient tinu*s) a subordinate Kevenuo official, 
Hornefimes having considerable influence ; (in 
Moghal times) tlio executive officer of a 
(pergano) {q. V.) ; {now) (o) the headman of a 
guilil or trado ; (6) a courtesy title given 
to mi‘ml,)erg of some agricultural tribes; 
specially Jots. 

(a) Village watchman (88, 84); guard over pro- 
perty. 

A pupil (usually in connection with religious 
teaching). 

Q’lio administrative head of one of the lesser 
pro^ inc<-B in British India (28). 

Grazing groiuid (289). 

Dressing gown (685). 

The oftioer in medical charge of a district (192). 

An ofTence for which tlio culprit can be arrested 
by the Police without a warrant. 

(o) The officer in charge of a Division or group 
of districts (263) ; (&) the bead of various 
departments such as Salt, Income-tax, etc. 

An establishment for maintaining estates 
of minor and other disqualified persons (272). 

Ten million. 

A nou-oommissioued Indian officer in the 
Army or tho Police. 


Daooity 

Darbdr 


Dari (durrie) 
Ddroghd 


«. Robbery by five or more persons. 

.. (e) A oeremoDial assembly, especially one 
presided over by tho ruler of a State, henoe 
(&) tlio government of a tributary State. 

. . Cotton rug (585). 

. * Title of offioials in various departments, now 
especially applied to subordinate oontroUing: 
officers in the Police and Jail Departments. 
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Deputy Commis- 
sioner 

Desi 

DhoramsHA 

District 

Division 


Do6b 

Fagir 

Gathd 

Ghi 


Financial Co 
sionejr. 

GlntKtdo 


IIUI 



The adniiuistrative head of a district in non- 
regulation provinces, corresponding to a 
collector in Regulation provinces. 

Native of the country, particularly aiiplied to 
native as opposed to American cotton. 

A charitable institution pio\idfcd as a jesting 
place for Hindu pilgrims or traveller. 

The most important administrative unit of area 
(corresponding to an English County) (67). i 

(a) A group of districts for administrativo 
and ruw-mie pur]>ose3 ujuler a Commissioner ; 
(i>) the area in charge of a Deputy Conser- 
vator of Eorosts usually corresponding with a 
(revenue) district; (c) the area under a Superin- 
tendent of Post Offices ; (J) a group of revenue 
districts ujider an Executive Engineer of the 
Public Works Depar(m<*nt. 

Country lying heUveen two rivere. 

Muhammadan religious mendicant. 

99 inches (252). 

Clarita d butter. 

The chief conlr^ling Revenue authority in the 
Punjab (262). 

A measure of area of varying size in some places 
equal to an acre (252). 


GirdduMT 

Girddwari 

Got 

Gram 

Gvdrd 

Gvr 

Gunnvkhi 

Guru 

HaiMyai tax 

Haj 

Hdji 

Hah hasdr 

Hakim 

Hal 


. Kdniingo oraupenisorof palicdrw (270). 

. Harvest inspection by patwdris (269). 

. Sub division of a tribe. 

. A ra6i pulso {ciccr arictiimm) (508). 

. AhhaHJ pulse (ci/amopsi5 psora h’otdcs) (507). 

. Crude sugar (511). 

. The Punjabi Script ; used especially by the Sikhs 
as their roligious hooks arc written in it. 

. Spiritual father or guide. 

. Profession tax (161). 

. Pilgrimage to Mecca. 

. A Muhammadan who has performed tba haj. 

. A fixed proportion of the produce received by a 
cltakddr (209). 

. An Indian doctor practising the Unani system 
(derived from the ancient Greek physicians); 

. The primitive Indian plough (488). 
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Hartal 

Hijra, 

Ijraddr 
Ini dm 

Indm 


Shutting up of all shops in a market or b<izdr (on 
acoovmtol oppression or on the death of a ruler 
or his relative). 

Ihe iluhamuiadan era dating from the flight of 
Muhammad to Mecca, Gth Juno (662 A. D.) 

Sikh revenue farmer (247). 

Muhammadan who leads prayers in a mosque 
(278). 

A cash reward for services paid to a man of in* 
fluencu. 


Inundation Canal 

JdfffrJdr 

Jamabandi 

JamaMa^id 

Ja ud 

Jangal (jungle) . . 

Jdo 

Jhaldr 

Jirga 

Jotcdr 

KacJihd 


A channel taken OS' from a river at a compara* 
ti\ fly high level, which conveys water only when 
the river is in flood. 

An assignment of land revenue. 

H<ilder of on assignment of land revenue. 

Register of holdings of owners and tenants, show* 
ing land held by edbh and amounts payable as 
rent, land revenue, and cessc^s (254). 

The principal mosque in a town, where Muham* 
madan worshippers collect on IWdays. 

A tree nearl^clatod to the Acacia (ptosojm svici' 
gera) (5&2). ^ t r 

Uncultivated land covered with brushwood and 
small trees. 

Barley (SOO). 

small Persian wheel apparatus erected on canal 
cuts, creeks, <feo. to raise the water. 

A council of tribal elders on the Frontier (103). 

Great millet (aridropogon sorghum) (607). 

Raw or unripe ; applied to measure of area or 
weight as opposed to the standard (pahka) 
weight ; applied also to buildings, welJk, whiob 
Mekachha if made of mud bricks, and pakJca if 
made of burnt bricks. 


Kadam 

Kalar 

Kankar 

Kdnsi 

Kdntingo 


• . A pace ; the common lineal umt in land measuiinfl 
(262). 

. . Barren land ; also applied to saline or alkaline 
efflorescences (reh) on the surface of the soil 
(682). 

.. Nodular limestone, used for metalling roads, as 
building stones, or for preparation of lime (682). 

. . Bell-metal (686). 

. . Supervisor of jntwdrU (270). 
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Kdrddr 

Kasur 

Kasurhhwdr 

Kathd 

Khaddar 

Khdlsa 


Khdlis 

KhaHJ 

Khusra 


. . The local governor or lu'aU of a district under 
the Sikhs ('247). 

.. Small dues (209). 

. . Person entitled to small dues (209). 

. . A thin librous sugarcane (512). 

.. A coarse strung haii<l-si)un cotton cloth with a 
single warp and weft (595). 

. . (Lit.) Pure ; ai)i'lie<l («) especially to themseh es by 
th.- Siklis, the word Khdlsa being equivalent lo 
the Sikh community ; (i) land revenue retained 
by Government as opposed to that made over 
to grantees {e.g., jd<jirddrs, ynudjiddrs). 

. . Simple (as opposed ti> joint)zflnifnddr» villages. 

. . The autmnn harvest (482). 

. . List of fields, field register. 


Khasra Girddwari 
Khet ' . 

KUcar 

Killabandi • . 
Kos 

Kos mindr 
Ldkh 

Lambarddr 

Lingam 

Lungl 

Malta 

MdUk 

Mdlikdna 

Matidi 

Masjid 

MaulH 

Misl 

Mudjiddr 


Harvest inspection register. 

A kind of figured cloth ; diaper, damafik (586). 

A thorny acacia tree (ncncm arabien) (.562). 

A method of dividing land into squares or rect- 
angles (256). 

A variable nie;i3uro in the Punjab, Jibout IJ miles. 

Tho milestones of the Mughal Empire (about two 
miles apart). 

1 , 00 , 000 . 

Headman of a ullage, or of a patti or Ek^otion of a 
ullage (157). 

The phallic emblem, worshipped as the representa- 
tive of Shiva (466). 

Turbans of cotton with silk borders (585). 

Fund out of which couunon \illage expenses are 
defrayed (157). 

Owner. 


Fee paid in recognition of proprietary title (281). 

Organised grain market (497). 

A mosque, Muhammadan place of worship. 

A person learned in Muhanuuadan law. 

A " ease/' file of papers relatmg to a law-suit or 
official proceedings ; (b) a company or group of 
Sikh confederate elans (IS). 


The holder of an ossi 


•HIM 


lent of land revenue. 
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Mmzzin 


Munshi 

Mvshtarka 

Nahri 

Ndib 

Nanida 

Nawdb 

Nmrdm 

Ndzim 


Nastil 


Non*regiilation .. 

Niillah {m\i) 
Pakka * . . 


Panchdyat 


Pargana 


Pashm 

Pashmina 

PaUi 

Pattiddri 


The man who calls out the dzdn or Muham- 
mailan call to prayers from the minarets of a. 
mosque (278). * 

Au Indian clerk. 

Joint (used of zamhxddri \'illages) (216). 

Land irrigated from a canal. 

Assistant or Deputy (266). 

Coloured felt (585). 

The deputy or local governor of a great province 
under the iloghal Empire ; now . an honorary 
title amongst Muhammadans. 

A iliie paid on suocessious or on certain corcino* 
nial o<!Ciisions. 

A district ofliccr under native rule ; properly the 
magistrate or criminal officer, as opposed to 
the THu'dn who had the diwdni or civil and 
revenue administration (247). 

ProixTlyt-Bcheatod or lapsed to the State; com. 
nionly applit-d to any land or house property 
acquin*d by Govemmont either by means of 

escheat oi as having belonged to a former Gov- 
ernment. 

A term fonnorly applied to certain Provinces to 
show that the regulations of the full code of 
legislation was not in force in them (69). 

A ravine ; watercourse or drain. 

(Eii)e, perfect) of standard weights opposed to 
(he local kachha or rough weights ; also of 
masoiuy finished with mortar ; wells lined with 
masonry, etc. 

(Council of five), Council of Elders, heads of fami- 
lies, formerly the managing body in any 
landlord (joint) village ; now applied to any 
body of arbitrators (168). 

An administrative division of territory under the 
Moghal Empire, and thenceforward, being a. 
sub*division of a district and containing a- 
varying number of villages. 

The fine wool of the Tibetan goat (686). 

Woven from pashm (686). 

A 8ub•di^i8ion of an estate (village); a well holding. 

A form of joint or landlord village in whioh the 
land is divided out on shares purely ancestral^ 
or that were once such (217), 
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Patlu 

Patudri 

PhulkdH 

Pi-pal 

Pleader 

Ponda 

RaH 

Raiyat 

Rakk 

R(h 

Eitcdj-i-dm 

Sadiir 

Sadr kdntingo . 
Saildba 

Sarson 

Senji 

Ser 

ShdUlras 

SkUham 

SiUiaddr 

Siris 

Sohdgd 

Stibah 

Sdsi 

Sitipa (or tope) . 
Superintendent 


. Coarse wooUiu cloth made iu the hills (58o). 

Village accountaut or registrar (iGO). 

. Ad embroidered sheet {lit. llower work) (448, obo). 

. A sacred tree {jievs rdiyiosa). 

. A class of legal pia< iilioners. 

. A tllielc glcell S'l;:; , lle(ol‘2). 

Sprijig hai \. st (4'’l ). 

Tenant. 

. A ii'itet ol uiu‘'ilii\ at. il land h.'ariiig ,,,• 

fiiel'jnngli’ : I'esei ' "d or t lOVei iiineiit u usle not 
ullntt<-d to \ illaues at Setlleineiit. 

. Saline or ulkaliu-M'fBorescr'UCes on tho eurface of 
the soil. 

Record of cnstoins followed by the chief tribes 
i]) a tlistricf, ijj (ho matter of niarriag •, inherit- 
ivnc**, &c. 

. Heatl-quartcj-s station. 

l^istrict ?cd»nhi(/o (271). 

. Flood<-d soil, or soil nioisteued by river perco* 
latiun. 

. Rape (trasiijfa campestris, var. glauca) (509). 

. Indian {meUiotus parvijlora) (514) . 

. A weight composed of 80 /o/a$ of 180 grains each 
(2-057 Iba). 

The religious law-books of tho Hindus (140). 

. A valuable timber tree of tho Loguiuinus® order 
{dalbcrgia sissu) 563). 

A class of inferior owner in South-west Punjab 
(209). 

. A tree of tho order J>>guminoaa 0 {albizffia lebek) 
(5G3). 

. A wooden clod-crusher (483). 

. A large province under tho Moghal Empire (7). 

. A smooth cloth with coloured stripes used for 
women’s trousers (585). 

. A Buddhist tumulus, usually of brick or stone, 
and more' or less hemispherical, containinc 
relics (464). 

(a) The chief poboe officer in a district ; (6) the 
official, usually of the Indian Medical Service, 
in charge of a Central Jail (110). 

i 
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Tahsil 

TohdhMr 
Takdvi 

Tah'iqa 

Tdrdndrd 
Taraddadgdr 

Thagi (thuggee). . 
Tlidna 

Thai 
Toria 

Wdjib-td-arz 

Zdid kharij 
Zail 

Zailddr 

Zamitiddr 
Zaininddri 

Zilla 


, . A sub-divisiou of a (liatrict. in charge of a TahsU^ 
dar{2m). 

. Official ju chief fXocutivo charge of a iahdl (264), 

, An advance or loan made to agriculturiuts 
to make impioveuienl3, buy cattle, aeed, Ac., 
regulated by law (Act Xli of 1884, XIX of 
18^3;. 

, Applied in ilie old days to signify the area under 
a local chief ; sometimes the same as pargana, 

. An oihseed {cruca satira) (509). 

. A tenant privileged as having made improve* 
nient (taraddad) (2<i9). 

Kohhery aftt-r strangulation of victim (28). 

. A pohee suuion, and hence the circle attached to 
it. 

The sandy Wiiste in the 8ind Sfigar Doab. 

An oil-seed (l^rawica campestris) (509). 

A statement of village custonia, rules of manage- 
ment, etc., prepared at Settlement. 

A lute autumn crop (509). 

(a) a group of estates out of which some repre- 
sentative man is ap|>oiuted eailddr ; (6) an ad- 
ministrative area under the Army Remount De- 
partment (557). 

A man of influence appointed to have charge ol 
a (264). 

A land-owner. 

(a) A form of village tenure (216) ; (6) a type 
of school for agriculturists (429). 

District (402). 
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